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HISTORY OF FRANCK 



CHAPTER I. 

Paf^allel betzseen the andeni Gauls and modern 
French — Expulsion offiie Romam^ and estab-^ 
lishmeni of the Franks in Gaul — Tlie civil roars 
which ensued until the establishment of the se» 
cond race of Kings — Cruelties exercised by tzco 
ambitious Females. 

ROME had at length f^lcn. After hating sub- 
jugated the uniTcrse, she had \ofit the art 
of governing herself. Tottering beneath the weight 
of her grandeur, her energies disappeared with her 
ancient virtues ; and the glorious dajs of iibcrtj', 
which had given birth to so many heroes, were 
succeeded by acts of a most atrociotis despotism, 
which the conduct of her degraded citizens seemed 
to justify. The terror with which she had inspired 
the universe, she felt in her turn ; her provinces 
.were inundated by barbarians, by whom the cause 
of the Carthaginians and Greeks was avenged ; and 
the Roman empire, exposed on all sides to thdr 
iucursioiis, was on the eve of being dismembered, 
to serve as an example aiid a lesson^ if such a 
VOL. xxiii. » lessoa 
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lesson can Iiaye a salutary effect, to the unbridled 
ambition of conquering nations. 

Among these barbarians, named Goths, Van. 
dais, Huns, &c. the French made a conspicuous 
figure. The earliest record of them wilh whiNck 
-we ar6 furnished by history, represetifs them as a 
-warlike race ; and they were scarcely known to 
other nations, when they had obtained seTcral 
Tictorics in the territory ol the Gauls. They had 
already learned to surmount calamities, by a 
courage superior to the vicissitudes of fortnne. It 
required, however, the greatest exertions on their 
side to obtain an establishment in Gaul. They 
were desirous to fom an independent state in a 
foreign land ; and notwithstanding the feebleness 
of the Roman empire had exposed it lor a lotig 
time to the incursions of the barbarians, the em- 
perors were not without the means to oppose to 
them an effectual resistance. The Gauls, who 
were not yet sensible of the advantage of yielding 
to the French, whose government was infinitely 
milder than that of the other nations sprung fi^ti 
the forests of Germany, appeared to have had am 
equal interest in preventin<( them from entering 
their territory. The fortitude, however, of the 
invaders, who were fond of encountering perili) 
was augmented by the obstacles by which their 
progress was impeded ; and, being rendered. mora 
obstinate by their defeats, their leader, Clodipn^ 
at length passed the Rhine. Notwithstanding tlM* 
force which Aetius oppOi>ed to him^ he took po»« 
session of Tournay, where he stationed his troops^ 
and establisiied the seat of his govornmeat. 

History is in a manuer silent as to the origin of 
these uations, by which Germany was anciently 

inhabited^ 
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inhabited) and which spread themsoircs orer Ta.^ 
rious parts of Europe, Without eatoring into aiiy 
enquiry on this head, we shall enUuaYOur to du* 
pictthe primitiYe character of the iiative lii- 
habitants, who leagued together in -deience of 
their liberty, and who were at length incorpo- 
rated in a single iiatioa known bj the name of 
the Franks. 

The Gauls, or Celts, although blended with 
the latter,, are the real ancestors pf the modern 
French. This will be niade apparent by a cursory 
v^iew of their warlike character, and of their cus* 
toms and habitudes. They were constantly armed; 
had a great propensity to duels ; and, as if they 
had notasttfficientnumber of enemies to encounter, 
.were unceasingly engaged in quarrels among them* 
selves. Hurried away by their natural Tiyacity, 
as well as by the impulse of vanity, they dk« 
dained aU military discipline, and gave way to a 
blind impetuosity, without nogO'Cding the dangers 
to which they were exposed* They occasionally 
threw down their defensive weapons, and, con- 
fiding in the martial ardour with which they were 
inspired, fpught naked. Their arms, like those 
of the wandering tribes of ^orth America, were at 
iirst confined to the bow and arrow ; but after they 
had been blended with those who had invaded 
their territory, they took up the buckler, the 
sword, and the battle-ax, which they denominated 
francisque. 

The commentaries of C^esf^r are replete with 
information relative to the customs, manners, cha« 
ractcr, government, and Teiigioa of the ancient 
Gauls. The reader is frequently surprised at the 
similitude he there finds between them and the 

B 2 ¥x^^0^ 
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French of the presebt day. He is enabled iM 
trace the same courage and the same leyity— the 
sam^ vivacity and the same effeminacy — ^thc same 
rashness and the same inconstancy. Such is the 
influence of climate ! 

The wives and mothers of the Gauls, Tacitus 
observes, examined and sucked the wounds of 
their sons and husbands, without repugnance. It 
was probably owing to the same habitual disposi* 
tion, that, in the ages of chivalry, the married and 
single ladies disarmed the knights,and dressed their 
wounds, after having washed away the blood 
and dust with which ^ey were covered. 

Whether we consider the veneration which 
the Gauls entertained for the sex, and which was 
carried almost to idolatry ; or their great propen* 
Sity to gaming, in the pursuit of which they punc- 
tually discharged their debts of honor^ while they 
neglected to Uqilidate almost all others ; we find 
^e resemblance still to hold good between them 
and the modem French. 

Jn Gaal, a chief was frequently selected from 
among the warriors, more particularly when the 
sovereign was old and infirm ; and this usage is to 
be traced to the first race of French monarchs, 
when the mayors of the palace had the title of chiefs 
(dukes) of the French. In the election of their 
kings, the Gauls paid particular attention to the 
nobility ; but in that of their chiefs, they had a 
greater regard to personal merit : in the same 
way the earliest kings and chiefs were elected in 
France ; and both were expelled when they abused 
their authority, or conducted themselves in a 
manner derogatory of their rank, as happened to 
ChUderic I. and ChUderic III, With the Gauls 

originated 



originmted Hie ceremony of elerating on s paoois 
(a large shield) the newly-elected monarchy to 
•hew him to the people. The guards who were 
attached to the person of the*prince, whom in 
many cases they refused to survire, are to be 
traced in the pi^kUines of theconrt of the kings of 
France. The monarch distributed a lot of land 
to each of them, according to his valoifr and ser* 
vices ; and this usuage resembles the military bene* 
fices conferred by the kings of France of the first 
race. Lastly, the Ganlic warriors formed a reso- 
lution to let their hair and-bread grow until they 
should haTC killed an enemy ; and from this cus- 
torn originated the tow of the French knights^ 
not to deep in a bedj eat off a table-cloth^ SfC. 
until thcjf should have brought to a conclusion some 
adventure or other. In the Netherlands, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, several warriors 
renewed the ancient engagement, not to cut their 
hair until they should have avenged the cause of 
Counts Horn and Egmgnt. 

Although a warlike race, the Gauls trembled at 
the voice of the Druids, whose anathemas they 
dreaded above all things. From them they coU 
Iccted all their ideas relative to religion, and the 
faint knowledge they had of the sciences. These 
Druids not only performed the sacrifices at the 
altars^ but instructed the youth, and held the 
office of judges. They embraced celibacy, and 
had their retreats and their temples in the forests i 
where, the butter to inspire terror iu all the ranks 
of the people, they olfered up human sacriGci^, 
an abominable practice which seems to have pre. 
Tsiitd universally among barbarous nations. — 

b3 They 
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Theyy kowerer, inculcated that estimable doc. 
Irine, the immortality of the 800L 

In baryiog the dead, the Gauls interred with 
them their arms, which they valued beyond erery 
other consideration, on account of their utility, 
both in attack and in defence. It should be ob« 
served that, in adopting the immortality of the 
Boul, they supposed the deceased to carry witli 
Him his desires and his passions. This notion 11 
likewise entertained by the savages of America. 

The Gauls held in high veneration their bardn, 
or poets, by whom they were constantly attended 
in the field, to chaunt (heir military atchiove, 
ments, and to inspire them with a contempt foi 
death. In this state they were when they wen 
subdued by the Romans, who deprived them o 
their laws, customs, and usages, as if they hac 
bc4$n desirous to annihilate the national spirit 
which appeared to be more indestructible in then 
than in the inhabitants of the neighbouring terri 
tories. They frequently revolted : but tbei 
sii^iggles to shake off the yoke of their new mas 
ters were incffectuah 

Christianity next succeeded, and was soon fol 
lowed by thcblogical diBpittattons. The transitioi 
from paganism was so rapid, that heresies wer 
proclaimed before the government had attaine 
any degree of consistency, A nanism had its pai 
titans and its adversaries : the ecclesiastical juris 
diction was established ; the Druids expelled ; an 
die papal authority over tlie Galilean church con 
solidatcd* Ikfore, however, we follow thatpai 
ticular point of ecclesiastical history, which treai 
of tiic inpredil^lc progress df Christianity in th 

reig 
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.reign of Constantine :-^before we ftpoak of the 
prelates of the Gauls ; of the council of Aries ; 
of the spiritual power of the bishops, who wore 
canonist after their death ; and of the bingular 
contrast which was produced by a mixture of th(^ 
sacred and the profane, in the religious ceremo- 
nies—let us take a short reri(&w of tho kings, or 
rather of the warlike chiefs, by whom Clovis 
was preceded. 

It has already been obserrcd that the Franks 
are considered as haring been originally a nation 
of Germany* In the ancient Teutonic language, 
franc signiiics free ; and, accordingly, that name 
appears to have be^n bestowed on them as a dis. 
tinctive mark of their lore of liberty. J)y the 
nation of Franks is to be understood a league of 
Germanic nations, confederated to form a kind 
of republic, such as Switzerland is at this time. — 
The latter being composed of thirteen ditt'erent 
cantons, or states, forms the Helvetic confedera- 
tion, or, in other words, the Swiss nation. In 
the same way the Frank nation appears to have 
been composed of S(Uii^ Sicambri^ AllHurii^ 
Bructeri^ Camani^ Baiavij Sarmata*^ Siiivi^ Atu 
stbariij Cattce^ Caulet, and Fm//, all of thi'ra com- 
prehended under the generic names of Celts, 
Germans, and, lastly, of Franks. If this nation 
Was not originally, and aboriginally, German, 
it is at least certain that, after a long stay in that 
country, where it had become naturalised, it had 
udopted both the spirit of the other inhabitants, 
and the form of their government. It is like, 
wise certain that as soon as the Franks were 
known in Germany by the title of the league, they 
were preemiuently distinguished ^ and that, by 
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their incarsions into Ghuil, they gare infinite 
trouble to the 'Roman emperon. 

ilai^ing been expelled from thence by the era. 
peror Aurelian, some time about the year ^0 
* of the christian aera, a ballad was sung throughout 
the empire, with the following burden : ^< A 
thousand French and a thousand Sarmatians hayc 
been l&illed in two encounters."* In a public 
spectacle, Gal lien us afterwards exhibited, to gra- 
tify the curiosity of the Romans, three hundred 
French prisoners. These facts prove that they 
-Here a warlilLc race, M'ho had rendered them- 
selves very formidable to their enemies. 

The following fact is still more singular and 
worthy of notice : In the year 958, under 
Valerian, a body of Franics crossed the whole of 
the territory of Gaul, and having forced a passage 
into Spain, converted Tarragona into a strong 
hold, from whence they sallied, and pillaged Spain 
during twelve years. A detaebment even pene- 
trated into Africa ; when aticngth these fortunate 
adventurers, after having eft'ected a junction, 
traversed every part ofGaidwith impunity, re- 
turning to their own country laden with booty. 

It is not surprising that a few prii$oners, belong- 
ing to such a nation, should be publicly exhibited 
with a degree of exultation. 

The Franks were in a great measure in posscs- 
siou of Gaul, until the year ^9, When they were 
driven from thence by rrobus, who pursued them 
into their own territory, on the other side of the 

* MilleFruDOpvet miile Soriuatas teniel et femsl oc- 
.^ifUiuus. 

Ubiae. 
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RlMipe. It is recorded in history, tliaf, at a sub- 
aequ^t period, a Frenchman, Magneutius, placed 
himself, hj the dint of his counucc, at the head 
of the Roman empire. ^ Hb countrymen consti- 
tuted the most efiecti?e force of hb armies. Ano- 
ther Frenchman, Sylyanus, was compelled bj the 
inJQsttce of Constantius, to whomhe had rendered, 
in quality of general, very essential services, 
to declare himself emperor. lie fell, however, 
by the treachery of Ursicinius, who, on prete\t 
of affording him his friendly aid, found meiuis to 
assassinate him. 

The Germans and Franks were defeated by 
Julianas, who united to an equal degree of va- 
lour, a greater share of prudence and. capacity 
than they possessed. The same talents, notwith- 
standing he could not boast of so much heroism, 
gave Valentlnianus a decided advantage over the 
above nations, among whom he brought about a 
disunion. Stilico kept up a successful check on 
the enemies of the empire in his western govern, 
ment, and prevented the Franks from passing 
the Rhine. Uonorius, liis son-in-law, having 
caused this valiant general to be put to death, was 
punished for this crime by Alaricus, king of the 
Goths, who sacked Rome in the year 410^ 

The Gauls had for a long time been a prey to a 
variety of barbarous nations, who bad made irrup- - 
tions into their territory from Germany and Scy- 
thia. The Alans, Suivi, Gepids, and .Vandals, 
camcne^fft in succession to the Franks, Germans, 
Burgundians, and Goths. Th^ Franks, who had 
hitherto been satisfied with making incursioos into 
Gaul, finding at length that territory insufficient 
to supply their wants, which became yearly more 
and more importunate^ began to think s^tvovi'&V^ 
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•f taking up their settled abode among the nativ^r 
inhabitants. Being thas forced to become colti- 
Taton themselTes, it was natural that they should 
prefer so fine a country to the morasses, deserts^ 
and forests of Germany. 

There seems to be a secret instinct which urges 
the inhabitants of the northern climes to attacic 
those who dwell in the south. It has been accord- 
ingly observed, that conquests have been inyariably 
made from the north to the south. When this 
movement is observed ; and when we see that the 
Goths, Vandals, Swedes, and Tartars, have never 
retrograded towards the north, and have been 
successful in the souifh only : when we see the 
Germans, expelled from their own country, pU. 
Jage and ransaclc the seat of the Roman govern. 
jneni«-<-we look with surprise, and expect that the 
whole of the south will one day be a prey to 
'bands of northern invaders. 

It was unquestionably by this impulse, and 
not by any other motive, that Pharamond crossed 
the Rhine somewhere about the year 490, with a 
jfixed plan of establishing in <Gaul the empire of 
the Franks. At that time a defensive war, which 
■ft'quires a deeper skill than is required by oien. 
sivc operations, was unknown ; and the result 
was, as may be easily conceived, that the Gauls 
opposed but a feeble barrier and resistance. Their 
country was soon substantially occupied by the 
invaders. 

Having thus detailed the establishment of the 
Pranks in Gaul, we proceed to a slight mention 
lof the predecessors of Ciovis, who are, indeed, 
acareely known, unless by name. We are, how^ 
«ever, told of the coronation of Pharamond^ who 

was 
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was carried on die paoois^ in martial pomp, by 
liifi brother soldiers^ to dcaote that they hail the 
fint raak io hi^ estimatioo. Meroyeus is said to 
have established a domination, which, although 
in its infant state, was equally dreaded by the 
Gauls and Romans. Chllderic was dethroned iiv 
consequence of his haying -violated the chastity 
of seyeral women ; ha was, however, morefortu* 
nate than Tarquin, who had been guilty of the saiue 
odious crime>. and was restored a few fears after. 
In this warlike race of kings, not a legislator 
was to. be met with. This circumstance forms a 
striking contrast betwcea them and the founders 
of Rome. Romulus enacted scfcral wnc laws ; 
and Numa Pompilius established a salutary police, 
which in a manner stamped a character on hii 
subjects, while it reformed their morals. But the 
pr^ecessers of Clo? is had no notion of the 8ci« 
ence of government : they, as well as their ad- 
herents, unquestionably wished to preserve, in 
the territory of the Gauls, the manners they had 
acquired in Germany. Victory, which had been 
hitherto faithful to their standards^ had sanctioned 
their warlike prejudices ; and they were persuaded 
that they could not, with im^uoity, interfere with 
the police. A nation of soldiers, ii| constant 
readiness to repair to the field of battle, is not to 
be governed like an assemblage of citizens, eu- 
gaged in;commerce, and in the culture of the arts* 
The latter are under constant apprehensieos for 
their property, ia the defence of which they are 
bnt tittle skilled. 

The conquests of the Romans vrtre preceded 
by the establishment of their police ^ but ia the 
•case of the French this order was rerersed* The 
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latter wrr^ *arcorduig]y exposed to ten AinMsa^ 
▼ictssitodes of fortune, by which ever j progress 
of society was impededv In addition to this, their 
IcTiiy, and the natural vif acity of their character, 
rendered them too hasty in their enterprises, to' 
enable them to form any determinate plan of con-^ 
duct. In this state they were, when CloTis, tho" 
teal founder of the French monarchy, produced, 
by the dint of his arms, and without his subjects 
being sensible of it, a part of the effects which 
w onld have resulted from a wise legislation; He 
fully uudcrstood the warlike character of the 
people which he goremed ; and tP this ardent 
spirit he gav a skilful direction. ^ He multiplied- 
the national resources by a Tariety of expedients ; 
and, unenlightened as hisgoyemmeat was, had 
a decided superiority oxer all the enemies of the 
rising empire. The French, who had hitherto 
been un tractable, and had led an uncertain.atid 
wandering life, became settled, and obedient io 
th^ laws. What these laws were will be weea in 
the sequel. 

At the age of fifteen years Cloyis succeeded to 
his father, Childeric. He was not long in freeing 
his country from a formidable domination, and iu 
j^ y. putting an end to the empire of the ,Ro- 
. ' * mans iti Gaul. He defeated Syagrius, the 
* Roman general, who had established Jits 
residence at Soissons. His ranqubhed enemy 
fled to Thou louse, where he placed himself un. 
der the protection of Alaric, king of the Visi- 
goths, by whom he was afterwards deliyered up. 
i'loTis amused him for some time by false promises 
of enlangement ; and having, by this stratagem, 
facilitated several of his conquests^had him at length 

decapitated 
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decapitated prWately. I^hc pow^r of the Romans* 
baring been thus aunihiliuted, the Frendh found 
thonselves masters of alt the provinces situatsd 
between the lihtne and the Loire. 

At the period of the above victory, a system of 
equality was established among the French sol. 
diery, which it became necessary to subvert, to- 
secure^the unsettled authority of the monarch* 
An opportunity soon presented itself to effect this 
purpose. The troops were about to proceed to' 
a division of the booty, for which, aocordii^ to 
the immemorial usage of the Franlis, they were 
to draw iots. Ciovis, who was to have no other 
than the share of a general, directed his attention 
to a precious vase, which he was anxious to possess, 
aad which he accordingly pointed out with hi{) 
hasd. ^* Hold V* excktimed one of the soldiers, 
with his battle-ax raised, ^^ thou shalt have no 
other than the share which may fall to tliy lot."--^ 
As sovereign, Ciovis dared neither to reply nor to 
punish ; but, in quality of general, he shortly after 
took occasion to tax the refractory soldier with a 
want of subordination, of which he was gutlty at 
the moment, and, telling him to recollect the uuds 
cfSoiftsom^ with one blow he severed his head from 
his body. This act of royalty inspired the soldiery 
with awe and respect for their chief, at the same 
tine that it established a boundary between hiot* 
and them, which was essential to his authority. 

Goadebaud, king of the Burgundians, who had 
nordered his own brother, to usurp the sovereign 
authority, had a niece, the daughter of a defunct 
monarch, whose virtues and personal accomplish- 
ments had procured her a celebrity, equal to the 
pity her misCertuiies had inspired. Clovia, either 
captivated by her charms, orj as is more pro- 
voi;. zxiU. G babiei 
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hablc^ having a view to an a4vantageoas alliance,, 
sought and obtained her in marriage* This iady^ 
who was a zealous christian, employed her bc»it 
cndeayours to persuade her lord to abjure the er« 
rors.of paganism, and to embrace Christianity. If 
she could not prevail in the first instance, it will 
be seen that she, was eventually successful, aoiU 
withstanding she had new and.uaforesecn dilHcul- 
ties to encounter. The loss of his eldest son, who 
died immediately after he had been baptised, aii^«. 
mented the repugnance of Clovis to the christian i 
doctrine ; and this event was succeeded by the 
death of a second son, who had also been recently 
carried to the baptismal font; The Ganis, whose 
attachment to Christianity was but of a short date,, 
trembled Ics^ the king of the Franks should re«. 
main an idolater, and thus prevent the conversion 
of his people. 

What, ho^f^ever, is not to be accomplished by a. 
persistence in a holy zeal, more especially when, 
its pieus sentiments are conveyed by a lovely fe- 
male, who, not content with ensuring the earthfy 
happiness of her husband, has a yiew also to his 
eternal felicity 1 The Germans, a numerous and 
powerful nation, made a sudden irruption in tho. 
vicinity of Cologn, and, having laid waste tliat 
part of the territory, crossed the Rhine. Sigebert 
4emanded the aid of Clovis, to make head against 
the common enepiy, by whom their states were 
threatened. Tho two sovereigns having united 
their forces, attacked the Germans in the plaint, 
of Tolbiac, distant from Cologn about ten leagues., 
The troops, of Clovis having retreated in the onset 
of the battle, he had recoyrse to (he God of his 
consort, whom she ha4 sp frequeUy nawed to 

.hiittk 



him, and oficred up the following prayer. — ^^God 
^^ of the qncen Clotilda ! thou nvho art called the 
<^ son of the linng God, and- who gives succour 
<< and victory to those who call on thee, 1 invoke 
<' thy aid ! If thou perniittcst me to conquer, I 
^' shall believe in thee, and shall consent to he 
'^ baptized. In vain have 1 implored my own 
*^ gods, who do not afford me help : succour me^ 
'< and 1 will adore thee.'* 

The prayer of Clovis wa^ heard ; his enemies 
were defeated ; and he was shortly after baptised 
by St Remi, bishop of Reims. Ilistory relates, 
4iiat so great a crowd was assembhd round the 
baptismal font, as to prevent the approach of the 
priest to whom the chrism^ or holy ointment, wail 
entrusted. St Remi, to the end that his august 
convert shonld not be deprived of the efficacy of 
grace, offered up a short and fervent prayer. In- 
•tantly a dove appeared, white as snow, and car. 
rying in its beak, the holy phial, filled with a sa- 
cred oil, the rich perfume of wMch delighted all 
Ike bystanders. With this miraculous oil the 
taint anointed his sovereign ; and in the evening, 
to render the day memorable, in the festivals both 
of church and state, bronght a dead man to life. 
Snch were the juggles of priestcraft in these early 
^mes; and by such stratagems has the papal 
church constantly maintained its ascendancy in 
Bpiritual and temporal affairs ! 

Clovis was the only catholic king to be found 
in the empires .f the east and west ; all the others 
were either idolaters orarians. Upwards of three 
thousand Franks were baptised at the sfimc time 
with their sovereign ; and by degreei<, all his sub- 
ject! of his own nation, were converted to c\\t\%. 

c 2 t\a\\\\'^- 
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tianity. In the mean time the priests, to secore 
their authority, had recourse to erery description 
of utratageui : they contriTcd no well, that the 
sacred banner, onibroidured with a Jl€urfi'd§4it^ 
descended from heaven, and was delirered by an 
angel into the handji of the monarch, together 
with the onflamb^ a Kure pledge of victory. 

It did not desert this new standard. Clo?iSy 
who meditated the most extensive plans, was de- 
sirous to unite under his domination the kingdom 
of the Burgundians and Visigoths, or, in other 
words, to possess all the territory which extends 
from Jjangres to Geneva, and from the Pyrenees 
to the banks of the lAiirc. lie waged a suc- 
cessful war against his wife's uncle, Gondeband, 
from whom he exacted a heavy tribute. On pre- 
tence that Alaric, whose dominions he had long 
coveted, wa« guilty of heresy, ho attacked him 

. with a very i)Owerf ul force, and gained, by one 
battle, the object of his desires. Alaric, a braTe^ 
generous, and beloved nipnarch, was slain by the 

. Land of his cruel and ambitious enemy, whose 
inordinate lore of conquests knew no bounds. 
His career was, however, checked by his brother- 
in-law, Theodoric, king of the Astrogoths, who 
defeated him at Aries, and thns rescued the Go. 
thic nation from the danger of being completely 
extirpated* 

Clovis, rendered desperate by this miscarriage^ 

^ fell on all that he encountered in his retreat; in- 
somuch tliat it might have been said he had 
fonned a resolution to accomplish the destruction 
of each of his ancient allies and friends, and 
thus secure to himself an universal domination 

. in the territory of ihe Goths. To facilitate his 

ambitious 
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anbidons projects, he preraikd on Clodoric to 
vnattkiAto his own father, Sigebert ; and after- 
wi^rds had the parricide put to death, that ho 
might meet with fewer obstacles in invadiog hit 
territory. Having taken by surprise a chief of 
one of the little states, by which his own domi- 
nions were surronndcd, without seclLing a plan* 
tiblc pretext, he caused his head and beard to be 
shaved, merely because he had the title of king, 
which he wished to belong exclusifcly to himself. 
Such was anciently the mode of declaring a 
prince incapable of wearing the crown, and the 
above is the first example of this custom which 
history records. The son of the insulted chief, 
who saw his father overwhelmed with grief, hav- 
ing observed to him, in the way of consolation, 
that ike branches ioould one da^ shoot out again^ 
teeing that the trunk had twt been divided^ Clovis 
was so hurt at this metaphor, that ho ordered 
both the father and son to be decapitated, ile 
was surrounded by traitors, to back his perfidious 
designs, whom he abandoned, and sometimes 
punished, after he had rendered them the instru- 
ments of his cruelties. Recanaire, king of Cam- 
bray, having been delivered up to him, those by 
whom he was betrayed complained that, instead 
of gold, they had been paid in a base coin of 
gilt copper. To this CJovis replied, with an 
angry look, '^ I have no other money to bestow 
on such miscreants.*'' 

After having ^tended his conquests from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Thoulouse, Clovis took up 
his residence at Paris,, which became the seat of 
his empire. He now founded several monasteries, 
and built a considerable number of cJiurchc^, at 

c3 ^V^ 
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the iiisHs;ation of his clergy, and in •!q)iatioii.of 
his crimes and usurpations, which were so trnlj 
contrary to the spirit of the religion he professed* 
Ue died at the age of forty-five y(!arS| ia the 
thirtieth year of his reign, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter and St. J'aul, which is noif 
called Sainte Gencvieye, in honour of the pa. 
troness of Paris, whose remains had been interred 
there a month before. 

CloTis was author of the Salic law. This law 
excluded, so far as the Salic lands were concerned, 
the wife from any share of the inheiitance, which 
became exclusively the property of the male 
descendants. It likewise gave rise to the oxclu. 
fiion of females, from the succesjtion to the throne 
of France; but this was contrary both to its 
letter and its spirit. It referred, in the first iu* 
stance, to the Salic lauds ouly, that is, to the 
lands held according to the custom of the Salians, 
a particular nation of Franks, whose important 
services Clovis had remunerated by a grant of 
large tracts of territory, lie was desirous that 
these possessions should be held in perpetuity by 
the male oflspring of the soldiery, whose heroism 
had gaiuedhim so many victories, to the end that- 
tho son should, keeping in vien' the honourable 
inheritance which had fallen to him, rival the fa* 
ther in his honourai)le exploits. 

Clovis left four sons, who divided between them 
fhe estates their father had conquered. The 
eastern provinces fell to the lot of Thierry, an il. 
legitimate son, who had the title of king of Metz. 
Clodomir, the eldest surviving male oilsprin;; by 
Clotilda, was proclaimed king of Orleans ; and 
two iufaatSy Chiklebert abd Clotalre^ were dc« 

clarcd, 
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blared, the former kin^ of Paris, and the laftcr 
king of Soissons, under the regency of the nio- 
tht>r. TranqnilUty preyailcd for some time, until 
at length the dowager queen pre?ailed on bcr 
children to declare war against Sigismond, the son 
of her deceased uncle, Gondeband. She hsul not 
forgotten the violent death of her father, and 
was desirous to avenge it on the son of the mur- 
derer. Clodomir invaded the territories of Sigis- 
mond, whom he slew with his own hands. The 
latter, to escape the death which awaited him^ 
had cut otf his hair, and disguised himself as a 
hermit. His wife and children were afterwards, 
by order of Clmlomir, murdered in prison. A 
few days after, this sanguinary despot fell himself 
into an ambush laid for him hy the partizans of 
the deceased monarch, who, not content with 
putting him to death, paraded his head, in front 
of the armies, on the end of a lance. 

Notwithstanding Clodomir left three sons, his 
brothers took possession of his dominions, on pre- 
text of the necessity of having the young princes 
under their tutelage. The infants were brought 
to Paris, as if to jie crowned ; but were suddenly 
arrested and put into prison. Clotilda implored 
her sons to spare her grand-children, and received 
for a:i3wer the emblems of a pair of scissars and a 
drawn sword, to denote that perpetual imprison- 
ment awaited them, instead of a crown. In her 
grief, she was heard to say that she should prefer 
their death to the disgrace of seeing their hair cut 
off, by which their incapacity for reigning was to 
be implied. This was the siijiial for their but- 
chery. Clolaire plunged hrspoignard into theheart 
of «nc clJ-jst, age;l te<i years. The sec^id, ag<^d 



eight years only, embraced the lancet of histmek 
Childehert, who conjured Clotaire to spare him« 
but in Tain. Thc^youogest child. was saved,, and 
Was concealed in a monastery, to fliielter him fron 
the fury of his savage relation, whose vengeance 
was not satisfied until he hsid put to d^th ^ 
the don^estics who had attended on the youtig 
princes. The one who escaped became a priest^ 
and gave his name to the village of St. Cioudf 
near Paris. 

J'hierry, who had been a tranquil spectator of 
the murder of his nephews, was soon reconciled 
to his brothers. As it was the favourite maium 
of this detestable family, that, not to poiuess every 
thing, was to be masters of nothing, they leagued 
together, and made the conquest of Burgundy* 
Their next attempt was the invasioti of Spain, 
which ended in their defeat by the Visigoths. 
They were afterwards forced to make a treaty 
with Justinian and the Ostrogoths ; but this 
treaty they soon violated. 

The death of Thierry, and that of Childcbert, 
together with the sudden extinction of the poste- 
rity of the former, occasioned all the parts of the 
monarchy to devolve to the ferocious ai^sassin 
Clotaire, who was not, however, peaceable in the 
enjoyment of his newly .acquired dominions. One 
of his sons rebelled, and was pardoned ; but, on 
his taking up arms a second time, he was van. 
quished by his father, who caused him to be 
burned, with his whole family, in a cottage to 

A D ^'^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ shelter. Clotaire diod 
«-. ' in the following year. We now proreed lo 

his male surviving oii'spring. 
Thfey were four in number. The kingdom of 
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Paris fell to the lot of the eldest, Caribert* 1 o 
the second, Goiitrand, that of Orleans was as- 
signed. The kingdom of Mctz was bestowed on 
Sigebert ; and Chilperic, the youngest son, re- 
.C(*iyed Soissons in partition. These distributions 
of territory laid the foundation of new intestine 
quarrels, which the common possessioaof Provence 
•and Aquitaine, by the four princes, tended to in- 
flame. . Chilperic, the most restle-ss and most en.r 
terprising, began by a fruitless attempt t« gain 
possession of Paris, and to dethrone his eldest 
.brother. Perceiving afterwards that Sigebert was 
employed in repelling an invasion of the Uuns, 
jhe attacked his territories, and obtained posses, 
iuon of Reims, and of several places in its vicinity. 
.Sigebert, on receiving this intelligence, crossed the 
Rhine ; and, notwithstanding he had an enemy 
■to encounter, both in his front and in his rear, 
recaptured Reims and the other cities which had 
.been wrested from him. By the mediation of the 
,other brothers, peace was made between him and 
Chilperic. • It redounds greatly to the honour of 
."Sigebert, that he was not only able to repel the 
unjust aggressions of his ambitious brother, but 
to defeat the Uuns establbhed on the banks of the 
Danube, a warlike nation whom it was not easy 
,to subdue. These people were not only valiant, 
trained to war, and inured to its hardships ; but 
their gigaatic bulk, their hideous features, their 
wan and stern aspect, and, more especially, the 
terrible shrieks they uttered at the onset of a bat- 
tle, were well calculated to inspire terror. It 
required no small skill and abilities to oppose 
.these fierce barbarians, by whom Europe had be- 
fore been laid waste. 
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On the death of Caribcrt, a new partition df 
territory laid the foundation for new discords and 
jealonmes. Each of the surviving brothers was 
ilesiroas that the city of Paris should be compre* 
hended in his portion ; and, after much conten* 
tion, it was stipulated that each should have a 
third of the capital, which he was not, however, 
io enter without the consent of the others. The 
jBaledictions of all the saiuts in heaven were to 
fall OB the head of him who should dare to in. 
fringe this treaty, io the strict observance at 
which the princes bound themselves by oath, each 
jaying his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

Two females, whose crimes have bestowed on 
then a kind of celebrity, now figured on the po* 
Uticai scene. Brunohaut, the wife of Sigebert, 
^as descended from the royal blood of tiie Goths ; 
.butFredegondc owed her elevattou to the throne 
to the love of Chilpcric, who felt a secret passion 
lor her shortly after bb marriage with Audovere. 
.She was the daughter of a peasant of Picardy, 
and united to a rare beauty all the resources 
which cunning and dissimnlation eoald supply. 
Uer intrigues were so well managed that she 
floon brought about a divorce between Chilperic 
and Audovere, who sought a refuge from her 
misfortunes in a convent. This artifice was not^ 
however^ useful to Fredegonde, its contriver. 
The Ipng married Galsuinde, the elder sister of 
Brunehant, to gratify his subjects by an alliance 
which had, in their estimation, done honour to 
his brother Sigebert Fredegonde dissembled for 
the moment; but, having become by degrees not 
4>nly the confident of her royal lover, but hie 
minister, prevailed on him to rid himself of Gal. 

suinde. 
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tpinde, which he effected by strangling her in the 
Bight time with his own hand. This crime was 
soon followed by his marriage with Frodcgondc, 
which was publicly celebrated, in despight of the 
general clamours and execrations of his sub* 
jects. 

Brdnehaut implored her husband, Sigebert, as 
well as Gontrand, to avenge this foul murder. 
The Utter brought his troops into the field ; but 
t^ortly after went o?er to the side of Chilperic^ 
If ho was, notwithstanding, so vigorously pursued 
by Sigebert, that he was oblig^ to seek shelter 
in the fortified town of Toumay. As nothing less 
th^n this de^th of Chilperic could gratify the deep, 
revenge of Bruoebaut, a close siege was laid to 
4he place; when, in an instant, Fredegonde 
changed the scene. She caused Sigebert to .be 
taken off by two assassins ; the siege was raised ; 
and Chilperic victoriously entered the camp of his 
deceased brother, iu which he found his widowed 
queen, children, and treasures. The infant son, 
aged only five years, was, however, privately 
conveyed out of the camp by a faithful domestic^ 
and having been conducted to Metz, was pro- 
claimed kiog of Austrasia« 
. The widow of Sigebert, who was still young, 
was sent prisoner to Rouen, where she cap* 
ti rated the heart of a prince named Merovee, 
whom she espoused. This prince was no other 
than her own nephew (for in those days such mar* 
riages were iawfiii), the son of her mortal enemy, 
Chilperic, whose rage and astonishment on hear- 
ing the news n^ay be readily conceived. To avoid 
the storm which hung over theit heads, the newly 
married couple sought the sanctuary of a church. 
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sides recourse to such measures, that Childebcrt 
was induced to withdraw his forces. Fredegonde 
was excluded from eierf share in the administra- 
tion, and forced into a conrent, with a strict 
prohibition not to interfere, either directly or in- 
directly , with the gOTernment. 

This ambitious female, enraged at being dis- 
possesed of the authority for which she so ar- 
dently longed, resorted to every possible artifice 
to excite a popular insurrection against the bene* 
iactor of her child. In return for this base in- 
gratitude, Gontrand affirmed that he had a secret 
to rcyeal, which, through a mistaken tenderness 
for her, he had hitherto concealed, namely, that 
Clotaire was not in reality the son of Chilperie. 
Fredegonde, who was not displeased at this 
question being started, as it enabled her to re- 
sume, for an instant, the pomp and splendour of 
her ancient authority, quitted her convent; com* 
plaified, in her different qualities of queen and 
mothor, ot the affront which was offered her ; 
and having demanded that an oath should be so« 
lemnly administered to her, swore to the legiti- 
macy of the prince in the midst of an assemblage 
of all the orders of the people. Three hundred 
witnesses were brought forward to swear to the 
same effect and purport, and, what must appear 
Tcry singular at this time, their corroboratira 
testimonies were received as so many decisire 
proofs. Thus was Gontrand reduced to silence. 

His pext effort was to maintain an equipoise 
be|HMi Brunehaut and Fredegonde, whose ha- 
tre^d each other was more implacable than 
ever ; iftii^ to prevent them, as much as possible, 
from haviBf any share in public affairs. He had 

■ow 
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WOW attained the advanced age of sixty years ; 
and dreaded lest, on hia demise, they should 
sow the seeds of discard between his two nephews, 
Childebert and Clotaire. He had not any male 
issue ; and Brunehaut flattered him so adroitly, 
that he made a will, by which his own dominiomi 
were to reveft to her two grandsons. This testa- 
ment was never carried into effect; but, on the 
other hand, it will be seen that Clotaire, the se- 
cond of the name, whose misfortune it was to 
have sprung from the womb of Fredcgonde, was 
destined to unite under his domination all the 
separate states of the house of Clovis. This 
eTent was hastened by the death of Gontrand, 
wbich was no sooner promulgated, than ih^ two 
queens, freed from erery restraint, displayed all 
the ferocity of their nature. On each side dark 
assassinations were prepared, until at length an 
open warfare broke out. Childebert proceeded 
to take possessiim of the dominions of Gontrand, 
in right of his grand-children, and in conformity 
to the will of the deceased. He considered that 
it would be easy to ^ei the better of any opposi- 
tion on the part of Clotaire; but in this he was 
mistaken. Fredegonde appeared at the head of 
an army, with her son, aged ten years, whom she 
held in her arms, exclaiming to the soldiery, with 
that maternal and heroic eloquence which never 
fails in its effect: behold my son; behold your 
kingi Her army was commanded by her fa- 
Tourite Landry, who has been already cited. At 
his side she fought, and took with him an equal 
share in the command of the troops. The lield 
was obstinately disputed ; but at length victory de- 
clared itself in favour of the mother of Clolvaie* 
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The ▼anquished Bruiiehauf had rcronrsc to all 
the stratagems that policy coiild 8up:g<^t. She 
solicited help iti all quarters^ and reinforced her 
own levicM by chosen bands of mercenaries. She 
was, notw'ithstaiidini;, obliged to yield to the 
Tictorions arms of her rival, whose troops were, 
in point of numbers, far inferior to her own. The 
death of her son Childebert was a fresh calamity 
calculated to raise the expectations of Frede- 
gondo, M'ho pursued her victorious career, and 
inspired a general enthusiasm which seemed to 
have cil'accd the remembrance of ail her crimes, 
A new conquest opened to her the gates ofl^tris, 
wh(*re her son was proclaimed amid the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. Chance, however, by 
which all human events are governed, suddenly 
changed the complexion of atlairs. Fredegonde 
died while she was on the eve of reaphig the fruits 
-of her gallant achievements, and ilrunehaut was 
thus freed from her redoubtable enemy. She 
flattered herself that, in her quality of regent and 
guardian to the princi^s her grandsons, she should 
•speedily be mistress of all France. The elder, 
'J*hierry, Has kingof Durgundy; and Theodobert, 
the younger, king of A ustrasia. She- resided at 
the court of the latter, where her conduct became 
by degrees so haughty and despotic, as to give 
great oH'ence to the grandees. The better to pre. 
serve her own power and ascendaney, sho stu- 
diously neglected the education of her royal 
ward, whose morals and principles she took tlie 
utmost pains to debauch. She promoted a mar- 
riage between him and an obscure female^ une 
of her attendants, whose low origin did not pre- 
vent her from becoming a great favourite wiHi 

tlie 
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the court. The result was, thti the queea 
dowager fell into ber own snare ; the interest of 
the nobles prevailed, and she was exiled by the 
artifices of the female whom she had endeavoured 
to render the instrument of her protracted domi. 
ni«n. She retired to the court of Thierry, who 
gave her a welcome reception. 

The two brothers were at this time engaged in 
carrying on a successful war against the wretched 
•on ofFredegonde,Clotaire,whom they defeated 
and dispoiled of a part of his territories. The 
latter possessed neither the courage nor the re« 
sources of his mother ; but he had the good sense 
to command his resentment, and to aflect a phi. 
losophy by which he appeared superior to the 
reverses of fortune. His rivals were thus lulled 
into a security which was eventually fatal to 
them ; atnd chance supplied, in the case of Clo. 
taire, the defect of courage and entcrprizc. 

At the court of Thierry, Brunebaut fixed her 
attention on a young noblcDian, Protade, whose 
unbounded ambition, and ferocity of character, 
were commensurate with her own. This man 
was, by her influence, elevated to the rank of 
mayor, or governor of the palace; a post which 
began insensibly to acquire such a degree of 
force and dignity ,as to be afterwards enabled to 
overturn the legitimate throne, and to establish 
anew one on its ruins. The next endeavour of 
Brunehaut, was to excite a war between the two 
monarchs, her grandsons; for which purpose she 
persuaded Thierry, that Theodobert was not tho 
son of king Childebert, but of an obscure gar- 
dener, by whom his place had been supplied in 
the affections o/ his queen. The two sovereigns 
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took the fu'ld ; but, on the side of Thierry, the 
diikrs and codnts insisted on being mediators in 
this unnatural contest, set on foot to gratify the 
ambition of a minister, who acted under the in^ 
fluence of a haughty female. While the king 
wavercx! in his purposes, the grandees proceeded 
to open revolt, and seized on the person of Pro- 
tade, who was assassinated in his*tcnt. 

The peace which ensued between the two royal 
brothers was but of a short duration. Thoy again 
too kup arms, and again had recourse to con- 
fiTr«*nc(»s for peace. Theodobcrt having drawn his 
broflier into a snare, and endeavoured to oblige 
him to sign a convention in his favor, the Bur. 
giindian grandees, who had, as has been before 
observed, revolted, agreed that jnstice was on 
the side of the latter, and came forward to his 
aid with all their united forces. In the interim, 
Clofaire, who had engaged to remain neuter, 
waited the issue of the contest, to recover the ter- 
ritory of which they had been dispos9ess<^. Theo- 
tiobert was twice defeated, and at length made 
prisoner. Having been brought before Thierry, 
he was strip|)ed of the insignia of. royalty, and, 
after two of his sons had bet*n put to death by his 
merciless brother, was sent captive to Hrunehaut. 
This was the harshest sentence which could have 
been pronounced against him; since, after he had 
been degraded by the loss of his hair, and con. 
dejniied to the solitary confinement of a uu>. 
ii.istery, the apprehension of his escaping from 
thence was held' by Hrunehaut to be a sufTicicnt 
motive for the assassination she commanded. He 
perished in his twenty-seventh year, v '' 

Clotaire, king of Soissous, aware that the vie. 
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torj of Thierry, and the ncir poirer he had 
acquirt^, were not calculated to secure to him the 
advantages he had reaped from his treaty of neu- 
trality, hastened to take possession of what had 
been ceded to him. The ercnt proTcd that he 
had not mistaken the policy of Thierr}', who sent 
heralds to summon him to withdraw his troops. 
On his refusal, the latter, who was so much elated 
with his conquests, as to flatter himself that he 
thould soon be master of the whole of the French 
territory, advanced with a powerful army ; but, 
in passing through Mehe, he was attacked by a dy- 
sentery, which carried him off, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. A suspicion was enter- 
tained- that he was poisoned by Branehant, whose 
desire to preserve her own authority had instigated 
her to the commission of this crime. She caused 
the eldest of his foitr sons, ^igcbert, to be pro- 
claimed king ; and, following the example of 
Vredegonde, whose conduct she wished to imitat- 
ed in e%*ery respect, prepared to govern the two 
kingdoms with a despotic sway. Clotaiire, how- 
ev(T, was careful to anticipate hei; project, the 
execulion of which he opposed by a formidable 
army. Brunohaut contributed to her own de. 
fivdt : her suspicions having fallen on the mayor 
of the palace of Anstrasia, she ordered him to be 
put to death; but so little secresy. was observed on 
this occasion, that he was duly apprized of (he 
plot meditated against his Hie, and, availing 
himself of his Jiigh authority, prevailed on the 
nobility both of Austrasja and Burgundy to aban. 
don the cause of Brunehaut, which they did on 
the approach of the army of Ciotaire. The lat- 
ter 



obtained an easy ▼ictory, which wasfollowedi 
la conformity to the sayage custom of the times, 
by the open butchery of two of the infant sons 
of Thierry ; another was sentenced to have his 
head 9faaved ; and the fourth disappeared, nerer 
again^to present himself on the political scene. 
Broaehaut was next delivered up to his yengeance* 
Such had been the multiplicity of her crimes and 
Atrocities, that their punishment was invoked by 
all ranks of the people. This execrable woman^ 
herself a queen, and the daughter, sister, aunt, 
irife, mother, grand-mother, and great«grand« 
mioiher of kings, was, at the advanced age of 
f^hty years, brought before Clotaire, who pre. 
•ided at the tribunal as her supreme judge. She 
vas sentenced to tortures which lasted for three 
days. On thf 4i*t day she was led throughout 
the camp, exposed to the insults of the soU 
diery, with whpse execrations the air was filled : 
on the second, a ferocious and irritated multi* 
tude inflicted on her ignominious punishinentf 
of every description, which she with dilHculty 
survived : on the third, she tvas fastened by the 
hair, by a foot, and by an arm, to the tail of a 
wild and unmafiageable horse, and was thus 
dragged across the flints, and through the briars, 
until sh^ expired in the mhUt of the plain, which, 
was covered with her blood.Her tomb is still to be 
aeen in the abbey of St. Martin-les-Autun, which 
she founded. It was opened in 1632, and, amid 
the ashes and bones, was found the rowel of a 
spur, in conflrmation of the general tradition ; 
for it should be observed that^ in those days, it 
was customary, when any ono was attached to 

the 
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the tail of a horse, to fasten spurs to the feet of 
of the yictim, to the end that the animal might b< 
rendered more ferocious. 

Thns it was that (>lotaire, the second of tile 
name, who, like his ancestor, ClotaircM. had no 
Other inheritance than the insignificant kingdom 
ef Soissons, became sovereign raier of the Freiich 
monarchy. He appointed a mayor of tiie palace, 
whose office resembled that of a Ticcroy^ to pre- 
side over each of the three kingdoms which had 
reverted to him, without entertaining any mis- 
trust of the high authority he thus delegated. If 
his reign was not as brilliant as some others, it 
was peaceable, and marked b^ a wise and bcnefi. 
cent administration. He ihstituted a kind of 
•ambulatory court of justice, which went from 
plac« to place, to redress the grievances of 

• those who M'cre oppressed. The sittings of 
these moving parliaments were named pCacfiOj 

• from whence has originated the English law term 
' of picas. As a proof that they administered justice 
with an impartial hand, and without any regard 

to the rank' of the accused party, a governor of 
a part of Burgundy, convicted of a conspiracy 
against Clotaire, was sentenced to die^ and exe- 
cuted without any interposition of the royal au- 
thority. This example made so powerful an im- 
pr^ion, that conspiracies were no longer heard 
of during the reign of Clovis. The celebrated 
- ordonnances, denominated capitulmres^ which had 
-so lasting an influence on the legislation of 
France, resulted from the deliberations of a coun- 

• cil established in Paris, partly composed of the 
nobility^ and partly of the bishops. Awards were 
there given, in civil cases, by a majority qCiq(U.%% 
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and ihcsc questions had a preference orer three 
ivhich iiere purely ecclesiastical. 

What Mas not to have been expected from the 
son of Fredegoiide, Clotairc, instead of exer- 
jcisingan arbitrarj authority, displayed much mo- 
deration in the administration of public affairs* 
Be remitted to the Lombards a portion of the 
annual tribute they had paid to his predecessors ; 
and constantly manifested a desire to comply with 
ihe wishes of the neighbouring princes, He in- 
Tested with the regal authority his son, Dagobert, 
whom he sent to reside at Mctz, with the title of 
iLing of Austrasia. As soon as the latter was 
marriageable, he confided to him a part of his 
vgovemment, to the end that he might know how 
to reign at his demise. The young prince ha7ing 
imperiously demanded certain parts of the ter« 
ritory of Austrasia, which the father had thought 
proper to detach from that kingdom, Clotaive 
gave a singular* example of moderation and pa- 
ternal tenderness. He submitted the question to 
^e arbitration of twelTC lords and bishops, who 
• reconciled the father and son, without any blood 
being sp^ed. He displayed, on several occasions, 
. an intrepid courage, by which he proved that 
heroic qualities are not incompatible with a 
mild and cTcn temper. Bertoalde, duke of Saxony, 
presuming that his love of peace was the r^uit 
of a timid disposition, entered Austrasia^ and 
obtained some advantages over the youthful Da- 
gobert, who narrowly escaped being killed, hav. 
ing had his heUnet cleft by the stroke of a sabre: 
The father hastened to the succour of the son. 
While the conflicting armies were in view of each 
other, bat separated by a riTer, Ciotaire finding 
' hhnself 



Mmself personally insalted by Bertoalde, wfto to- 
ciferated the most insolent menaces, crossed thtf 
rif ^ on horseback, and slew his malignant ad« 
rersary. Having placed his head on the point of 
a spear, which he carried in the gnise of a stan- 
dai^, he routed the Saxon army. 

He suryircd this heroical achicyement a few 
months only ; bnt suppressed, before his death, 
the post of mayor of the palace in the kingdom 
of Burgundy, at the instance of his courtiers, 
and probably from a presentiment that this office 
wonld one day set aside the legitimate succession. 
fie died in his forty-fifth year, regretted by all 
ranks of his people. He entertained a high rc« 
spect both for the nobility and clergy. He en« 
joined his subjects to pay tithes to the latter, on 
penalty of excommunication; and had a cor- 
poral punishment inflicted on tiiose who neglected 
to uncorer themselves in passing any one of the 
clerical order. ProTidcd the' layman was od 
horseback, he w^ forced to alight and kneel, the 
better to prove his submission and respect. So 
great in this time were the privileges of the reli- 
gions orders, that the nuns at P6itlers refused 
to acknowledge any supremacy, and, revolting 
•penly against the lady abbess, laid siege to the 
monastery, which they carried by the help of 
mercenaries they had t^ken into their pay. They 
were tried by the bishops, who acquitted them,be« 
eaas^ it was meant that the thunder of excommn- 
^'flfoKdons should fall on the head of the laity alone. 
Dogmas were at this period very much in vogue* 
AmoRg the theological subtilties Vhich were dis- 
cussed, perhaps the most curious one was the 
pinion of a bishop, who positively maintained 



1ISC of our teeth, and bite you with all our 
might." 

The defeat of three French armie8, which were 
viarrhed against the opulent pagan, contributed to 
bestow new luHtre on the. reign of Sanimon, who 
was punctnal in keeping the promiic he had made 
to the ambassador. l>agobert wax obliged t» 
fxeni])t from tribute the Saxon», to engage them 
io defend the frontier of the French empire, 
which was, notwithstandino;, exposted to the fre* 
tjnent incursions of the Sclavonian troops. The 
iietter to repel their aggresMons, he declared Sige. 
bert, his son, aged three years, king of Auftrasia; 
being nersuaded that the ^reat otHcers of state, 
and ail those who should thus obtain an estabhidu 
ment at the Austrasian courts wouhl become per« 
loually interc*sted in. resisting the enemy, to pre- 
terve their charges and prerogatives. On the 
birth of a second son, who was named Clovis, the 
bishops and lords of Ncustriaand Burgundy con. 
Toked an assembly, and bcseeched the king to 
regulate, by a solemn act, the partition of his states 
between the two royal infants. T^0a^.\¥fCTC sen. 
sibic that an encroachment had ^wn made on 
their privileges since the time that Dagobert had 
swayed the sceptre without a rival, and were- 
therefore desirous that the monarchy should be. 
again diTided. They had waited undl a favour- 
able opportunity should present itself to urgetheir 
request, with which the monarch found it prudent 
to comply. He was menaced by the Gascons, 
against whom he sent an old and experienced 
general ; but scarcely had tiiey been subdued, 
"wheu the hostile ^)reparations of the Bretons oc* 

cupied 
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copied his most serious attention. As he did not 
» wish to have his enjoyments interrupted by aa 
active state of warfare, he made choice of an 
. agent better qualified to treat of peace than th« 
ambassador whom he had sent to king Sammon. 
The latter, it will be recollected, was a merchant 
by profession ; but Aloy, the minister of state 
whom Dagobert deputed to the Bretons, was by 
trade a goldsmith. lie negotiated with so much 
prudence and ability, that the Bretons were spee. 
dily pacified. Dagobert did not long survive this 
event, to contemplate the security of his states. 
He. was carried off by a dysentery, which he had 
brought on by his debauched habits of life, at the 
age of thirty-six years. The celebrated vault of 
St. Denis, which became in the sequel the cocme- 
tary of so many potentates, was opened for the 
first time to receive his remains. 

With a view to atone for his vices and immo« 
ralitics, Dagobert was profuse in his bounties to 
the monks. To Appease heaven, and to sooth th^ 
keen reproaches of his own conscience, he forced 
all foreigners residing within his dominions to 
submit to the baptismal ceremony, in common 
with his subjects, and conformably to the rites 
and usages of the church of Ilome^ He pub- 
lished an edict,' by which all the Jews who should 
neglect to undergo this ceremony were to be put 
to death. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
which fanaticism suggested, it would appear that 
.great doubts were entertained of his salvation. 
A bishop, to whom he had been extremely lavish 
of his favours, reported that he had experienced 
a vision, in which he had certainly seen the de« 
monS) in the act of carrying to hell, in a boat, 
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the fidul of Dagobert, as the just panishmeht o^ 
his inronttncnco ; but added, that, as he bad 
been very liberal to the church, he had been 
instantly succoured bySt. Denis, St. Morris, and 
St. Martin, who, to the great surprise of the 
affrighted devils, had snatched him from tlieir 
clutches, and conveyed him trinrophantly to 
heavefi. A bas-relief, representing this Tision} 
which is emblematical of the cbaraeter of Dago* 
bert, who vras at the same time a libertine and • 
bigot, is still to be seen in the interior of the 
cathedral church of St. Denis. Tliat chnrch 
was so great a (aTourite, that the monarch left, by 
will, thirty thousand pounds weight of lead to 
cover the roof. It received the spoils of all the 
other churches of the kingdom. The portals of 
bronze, which still exist, were broughr thither 
from the cathedral of St. Hilary, at Poitiers, • 
distance of a hundred leagues. 

The infant sons of Dagobert were SigcbertIL 
king of Austrasia, and Clovis II. king of Neustria 
and Burgundy. Pepin and Aga, the mayors, of 
the palace during their minority, were men of 
great capacity, and of an exemplary probity. On 
the death of the former, he was succeeded by his 
ton Grimoalde, this important post having, at the 
request of the grandees, become hereditary* It 
thus acquired what constitutes the real force of 
monarchies, a direct succession, by the help of 
which the mayors of the^ palace were enabled, 
dexterously and by degrees, to possess themselves 
of the royal authority. Such was the ascendancy 
of Grimoalde over Sigebert, that^ in default of 
male issue on his side, he prerailed on him to ap* 
point his own son successor to the throne* The . 
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queen, faowcTer, to frustrate this Intention, bore 
to Sigebert a male infant, who was named Dago* 
bert. The father did not long surrive this ercut. 
On the death of Aga, by whom Ciovis II. was 
gOTerned, the post of mayor of the pahice was 
bestowed o» A rchamband, whose prudence and 
moderation of character made him tit to com* 
mand. He presented to the king a beautiful 
youuggirly whom he had purchased of a company 
of English merchants ; for it ought to be noticed 
that, in those days, gifts of this description were 
inade without either scruple or hesitation. Ciovis 
became so highly enamoured of this female, tliat 
he married her, and declared her his queen. He 
had by her three children, who became in the 
sequel as obscure and insignificant as the father, 
whos^ only meinorablo action was, that, in a time 
of scarcity, he caused to be removed the gold and 
silver platis which ornamented the coffins of St. 
Denis and -his companions, and sold them to 
purchase bread for the poor. 

The laws of the succession were now merely 
respected for the sake of the formality, all the 
authority being vested in the mayors. A revolu- 
tion in the state of public alfairs could not fail to 
ensue. Accordingly, (jrrimoalde had the audacity 
to avail himself of the momentary adoption of 
his son Childebert, whom he placed on the throne. 
He was afterwards deposed by the grandees, who 
were displeased at his sudden elevation, and who 
had more to dread from the ambition of the father 
than from the phantom of royalty he had de- 
throned. Dagobcrtll. who was again invested with 
the supreme authority ; Clotaire III. who died 
without issue ; and Chdderic, his brother, passed 
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awajr like the shadows seen throngb a tranepft* 
renej. In their jriace, and wearing in reality th« 
same diadem, the mayor Ebronin figured, proles^ 
sediy under a quoen regent, who, howe? er, abap« 
doned to him all the antbority. As he disdained to 
gorern conjointly with the grandees, in inutation 
of his predecessors, they took np arms agminst 
him, and obliged him to retire to a con?ent. He 
bad issued a proclamation by whieb he placed the 
crown on the head of Thierry, who, having been • 
in his cradle at the time of the death of his father, 
luid cnjdyed no share in the inheritance. Merely 
because he had been protected by Ebrouin, the 
grandees ordered that Thierry should be disgraced 
hy the loss of his hair, and confined in a monastery. 
Clotalre, king, of Anstrasia, who was called to 
the throne, possessed all the apathy of his prede« 
cessors, but had, in the first instance, thepenetnu 
tion to bestow his confidence on an accomplished 
statesman, Leger, bishop of Antnn, who had been 
t})e minister of the queen regent, bis mother, and 
who was the principal author of the last rerolu- 
tion. His weak and capricious character induced 
him afterwards to banish this minister, and to 
confine him in the fcry convent in which £brouin 
was immured. It followed of necessity that the. 
t'.To courtiers lu'disgrace united all their efforts to 
accomplish his ruin, which he himself took care 
to hasten. Being left without the aid either (^f a. 
mayor of the palace, or of a minister, the terrors 
of a weak mind, which knew not how to govern, 
led him to acts of cruelty and oppression, to con*, 
solidate his authorit}'. A nobleman, named Bo« 
dillon, havii>or one day remonstrated agaiusta 
heavy impost nvontly levied on the people,. w^ol 

bad 
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had before groaned under their burdens, the 
BODarcb. ordered bis guards to seize on him, and) 
in bis presence, to inflict on him tho punishment 
reserTed for slaves. Bodillon was scourged with 
rods, but did not uttera single murmur. He waited 
a fit moment of revenge ; andy having encounteri^d 
the king, who was engag/d in a bunting party in 
the forest of Livry, he, in concert with several 
noblemen who had taken up his quarrel, attacked 
and slew Childeric, together with the queen, who 
was pr^^ant, and the young prince, Dagobert. 
Another royal infant, who was in the palace at 
the same time, afterwards succeeded to the throne. 
The state being thus left without a ruler, Thl. 
erry was brought from his convent, and [pro* 
claimed king. As a bare forehead Mas the token 
of a slave, be suffered bis hair to grow ; and, to 
the end that he might reign in safety, as well as 
to comply with the wishes of the grandees, he ap. 
pointed a mayor of the palace.. It happened, 
howeTer, that the bishop of Autun, and the im- 
petuous Kbrouin, had quitted their convent at the 
same time. The latter demanded to be rein. 
stated in his ofSce and dignities, to which, he 
pretended, he had as great a right, as that which 
enabled Thierry to wear the diadem. Having 
weakened bis pretensions, and disgusted the no- 
bility, by the assassination of the individual whose 
post he claimed, he retired to Australia, where, 
to render himself formidable to his adversaries, 
he set up a pseudo Qovis, the pretended son of 
Clotaire III. He still persisted in demanding his 
place, as an inalienable property ; and, by way 
of proving that he was without a competitor, 
invested Autun, seized on the unfortunate bishop, 
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and dcpriTcd him of his sight. Thierry, intimi* 
dated by these proceedings, iias constrained to 
bestow on him the post of mayor of the palace. 
The first act of his authority Has to publish, in 
the style of a sovereign prince, a general atn- 
II esty, from which, however, he excepted the bi- 
shop of Autun, whom he accused of the murder 
of Childeric. The latter was tried by his brother 
])relates, and sentenced to die. The despotism of 
Kbrouin at length became such, that the nobles, 
to arrest its progress, declared two of thoir own 
body dukes of Austrasia, with the government 
of w hich kingdom they were invested. They were 
declared rebels by Kbrouin, who marched against 
them a powerful army. One of them, iViartin 
d'llorista), having surrendered the city of Laon, 
w hich was besieged by Kbrouin's troops, was de- 
cupitatod; but his cousin Pepin d'lieristal, from 
whom the kings of the second race afterwards 
rlaiiiu*d their descent, was resolved to fight until 
thr last extremity. 

Kbrouin perished in a singular manner. JTav- 
ing sentenced to a heavy fine the grand master 
of the royal household, who was accused of mal. 
versation, the latter mustered a troop of do. 
mestics from the kitchen and scullery, who dis. 
patched with their knives the haughty mayor 
of the palace, as he was on his way to the 
church. Pepin d'Heristal was now solicited by 
the grandees to pass without delay into the Neus- 
trian territory, and take on him the charge of 
mayor of the palace. This being, however, con- 
trary to the wish of Thierry, Pepin took care to 
be accompanied by a powerful army, by which 
thii royal forces i»ere defeated. The king thus 

fell 
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fell into htis hands^ accoriinii; to thedesirc of the 
nobility, and the promise they had made. 

Pepin, beitt^ satisfied with the possension of 
the real authority, left the parade of royalty to 
his crowned vassal, lie placed the kingdom on 
a most respectable footing ; and, to the end that 
jastice might be duly administered in the interior, 
re-established the convocations of the states, into 
which the clergy was tor the first time introduced. 
He brought back to their obediepce the Frisons 
and Germans, who, perceiving nothing more than^ 
the shadow of amonarchy, fancied that they could, 
without difficulty, throw otf the yoke of the 
French. Having fallen sick, his enemies had the 
SEtrocity to assassinate his eldest son, whom he had 
created dnke of Burgundy. All Uiose who ha4 
any share in this butchery were put to death ; 
and on the day of their execntion, he dioclared 
his. grandson, aged six years only, mayor of the 
palace. He died a short time after this melancholy 
event, and after having reigned, with great repu. 
tation, as the substitute of three kings, whose 
liames it is unnecessary to cite. 

His widow exercised the functions of mayor, 
as tutoress of her son, and depositary of the first 
place in the kingdom. It thus happened that a 
monarch, replete with health and rigour, found 
himself under the direction of a woman and a 
childl The widow lodged in prison Charles Mar« . 
tel, the son of Pepin by a former marriage ; while 
the faction which had been adverse to her deceased 
husband, took up arms, to liberate, as they said, 
the sovereign whom she held captiTc,but in reality 
to elect a mayor of their own choice. They ex* 
pellcd both the mother and the son, and appointed 
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Jlainfroi, one of their o^n party, to a post which 
Mas more strongly disputed than the ttiioiie. Ou 
the death otthc king, which happened 50on after, 
the lawful heir, Thierry, was excluded from the 
•iiccessiou, and the son of Childcric II. was taken 
out of a content, and proclaimed Chilperic II. 

Charles Martcl having escaped from his prison, 
followed the example of his father, by impera- 
tively demanding the post of mayor of the palace, 
iis his inherent right. On this occasion the new 
sovereign, contrary to every expectation, display- 
ed a certain share of courage. He prepared to 
take the lield, and combat by the side of his mayor, 
but he was anticipated by Charles Martel, who 
opened the campaign so successfully, that he forced 
him to submit to his conditions. As a compensa- 
tion to Rainfroi, for the loss of his place, he was 
invested with the duchy of Angers. With respect 
to the unfortunate monurch, his humiliiition af- 
fected him so sensibly, that he died of grief. 

The convents were at the above time an inex- 
haustible source of royalty. From one of these 
soJitury abodes Martel drew an infant, named 
'i iiierry, a^ed seven years, whom he elevate to 
the throne of his anan*tors, to be enabled togo« 
vern in his name. Such was the policy which, 
notwithstanding, saved the state. By thus keep- 
ing up the semblance of majesty, he was enabled 
not only to disconcert all the factious who were 
jealous of his power, but to stem the torrent of 
a very formidable invasion. The Saracens, who 
had already subjugated the Spanish territory, pe- 
netrated into France. They were led by Abde- 
jame, a consummate general, who commanded in 
the name of the Caliph, and whose first succtrssful 
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aftack was on Eudes, duke of Aqirifain. After 
this victory, his desperate bands M'ere about to 
penetrate into the heart of the kingdom, when 
Charles Martial, whose Tigorous genius alone con hi 
.hare resctii^ the empire from destruction, broujii^ht 
them to a general at'tion between Tours and I'oi- 
tiers. By the dint of constant rcinrorceinents, 
brought irom the interior of Africa, they had by 
this time become so numerous and powerful, an 
to inspire terror in the one half of Europe. They 
fought under the banner of the new fanaticism, 
the religion of Mahomed, which inspired such au 
enthusiasm as to render the soldiery in a mauuor 
inTinciblc : they were led to believe that the war 
had been commanded by the Divinity, who had en- 
joined them to shed the blood of the inlideis ; and 
that heaven was ready to receive all thoiie who 
should fall in battle. It is not surprising that such 
powerful incentives, acting ou an ignorant uud ie- 
rocious multitude, should in 9 little time hav« 
achieved the conquest of Asia and Africa. But tor 
Charles Martel, Europe might have shared the 
same fate. lo spite of the ability of their chief, 
who 4isputed the ground with the utmost bravery, 
lie defeated the Moors, and compelled them to re« 
treat. They rallied some timeafter in the vicinity 
of Narbonuc ; but were ikgsdn defeated, and at 
length driven out of the French territory. 

The result of these important and splendid vie- 
tories was, that, on the death of Eiide^, duke of 
Aquitaiu, his son and successor, was called upon 
to take the oaths of allegiance, not to his king, 
but to Charles Martel, who thus implicitly a^sume^ 
the sovereign authority. That he would expressly 
have done this oh the death of Thierry, which 
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enterprises, and repelled thb attacks of thcSaxons^ 
R^ well as other nations o/Gcmiany. In the cn« 
joynient of an elevated rank, which Tictor}- en. 
f II red to him, Carloman was, however, sensible 
of all the nullity of human groatncss. If is heroicai 
qualities were combined with an extreme mildnes9 
•f disposition, which caused him to lament the 
cruel necessity imjiosed on him, in the exercise of 
Che supreme authority, of repressiof^ by rigorouf 
measures the licentiousness and audacity of those 
he governed. He accordingly surrendered his dew 
minions to his brother Pepin, and retired to the 
monastery of Monte Cassino, in Italy, where ho 
spent the remainder of his days in a devout and 
tranquil retireinont. 

Pepin had a brother-in-law, named Griflbn^ 
M hose character was very difl'crent from his own* 
After the above event, he lodged him in his pa* 
larc, and bestowed on him several marks of hit 
parttcniar favour, in return for which he ex|)eri« 
enced the basest ingratitude. Griffon at length 
broke out into open rebellion, and formed a league 
with the duke of Saxony, who received him witb 
epen arms. The address of Prpin^ obliged him^ 
however, to make overture's for a peace, which he 
intended to break on the first opportunity, as no- 
thing Jess than the overthrow of his benefactor 
could satisfy his restkss and turbulent dispo- 
sition. 

On the death of the duke of Bavaria, his wi- 
dow, who, as^ has been alreadv noticed, had 
escaped from the convent with the inother-iu-law 
of Pepin, and who had thvis engaged the latter ie 
a war, invited Gritlon to her territorieR. He 
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came; and, to evince the confidence which was 
to be reposed in him, he seized on her person, and 
on that of her infant son, causing himself to be 
proclaimed duke of Bavaria. Pepin conducted 
himself, on this occasion, with great dignity, as 
w«ll as moderation. Instead of punishing hiui as 
a rebel by whom a solemn treaty had been iiu 
fracted, and as one who had unlawfully deprived 
of their possessions.ii widow and fatlierless infant, 
he exhorted him, by every persuasive, to lay 
aside his usurped authority. To gratify in some 
measare his boundless ambition, he tendered to 
him twelve counties in tlie kingdom of Neustria, 
which Gritfon accepted with every apparent sub- 
mission, but still harbouring the most implacable 
hatred against his brother-in-law. 

The insurrections he endeavoured to excite 
irere suppressed without difficulty ; and Pepin, to 
grasp at the regal dignities, had pnly one obstacle 
to remove* The uufortnnate Childeric was ac- 
cordingly sent into banishment ; and thus termi- 
nated the dynasty of the first race of .kings. . 

y 



CHAP. II. 

Esfablfshmeni of the Kings of the second racc^ to 
the extinction of the House of Charlemagne. 

PEPIN had every advantage on his side, . *^ 
when he ascended the throne. He was .1 * 
in the flower of nis age, tn his twcnty-se. 
Tenth year^ respected and beloved. He had in- 
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|rni<iated Iiini«c1f with the dukes and peen of tlie 
kingdom, as M'ell as with the bishops and cTergj. 
lie wwi afiableand courteous to all the ranks of 
the people ; and united to these amiably and con. 
eiliatorj qualities, an ardent courage, and a most 
ronsuminate prudence. Is it therefore surpris- 
ing that Childeric should have been deposed, 
without a dissentient Toice in the national a»- 
flembly which was convened to deliberate oa 
public affairs ? 

To attain this high elevation, Pepin was, howL 
/t.jcTf obliged to resort to policy, in aid of hit 
courage. He had kept np a constant Intercosne 
with the popes, and had contributed to aggran- 
dize the ecclesiastical aiithoritj. He was tins 
enabled to explain himself on a very delicate 
point. Ilavinc; sounded the sentiments of the 
sovereign pontiff, he beseechcd him, as if he IM 
a nang of conscienre which he alone could allajf, 
to resolve the following question: whether it 
was better to delegate the royal authority to a 
being absolutely incapable of reigning, and who, 
nevertheless, had the name of king, th^ to 
transfer it to an individual who was very capable 
of reigning, but who wanted the name ? The 
pope decided in favour of the most worthy. 

When on tfic throne, Pepin was not less active 
than while he was concerting the measures which 
led to his elevation. The Scxons having again 
revolted, he red used them to obedience, ana 
obliged them to ahhere to the established treaties* 
The Saracens, who still occupied tiie southcn 
provinr(>s, having threatened a new Ijruption into 
his states, he forced them to retrogslde, and thus- 
cxiended the limits of his own dominions. Tlie 
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]iapa1 territory was next in faded by the Lom- 
bards. He marched into Italy ; and their defeat 
was so highly gratifying to the pope, that his ho- 
liness issued a peremptory mandate to the French 
nerer to chusc a Foverign out of tlie race of 
Fcpin. 

Rome having been afterwards laid siege to by 
the Lombards, who were not long in breaking 
the treaty which had been dictated by force, the 
afl'righted pope dispatched a messenger to Pepin, 
with a letter from St. Peter, dated in heaven. In 
this letter he was called on, in the name of the 
angels and saints in paradise, to defend the holy 
^ee, which was in danger. In case of obedience, 
Victory and eternal lil'e were to be secured to 
him; but, in the event of a refusal, he was 
threatened with affliction in this world, and tor^ 
ments in the next. The spirit of the age is nicely 
depicted in this letter, ou the receipt of which, 
Pepin, who was anxious to preserve the patri- 
mony of St. Peter for his successors, again passed 
into Italy, and compelled the Lombards to sub- 
scribe to the most humiliating conditions. lie then 
laid on the tomb of St. Peter, in the guise of a 
donation, the keys of all the cities restored to 
the pope, as a polite reply to the letter with which 
he had been honoured by the holy apostle. 

The death of his brother-in-law, Griffon, de- 
livered him from a turbulent spirit by whom his 
designs wight have been thwarted; insomuch that 
the sequel of his reign was equally glorious with 
the com men cement.* His prodigious activity led 
him from one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other. In regulating the liiteriial allairs of the na- 
tion, he was us anAiouH.to ])rcvent abuses, \i"& V^ 
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was iuiUxiblein punishing those who were guiUjc 
of them. He was particularly attentiTe to thm 
convocation of the plaids (picas), by which hit 
subjects were secured in their immunitiei aad 
privileges, in carrying tlie war into Aqnitaiv, 
he was as successful as on every other similar oc* 
ca<(ion ; and recovered that fine province^ wbich 
had been detached from the crown of France* 
lie died at the age of fifty.four years, of adropsjr 
ol' the chest. During his illni^ss, he had himself 
conveyed to Tours, to the tomb of St« Martin, 
whose aid he implored, but without efficacy. The 
reputation of the saint was tlius diminished iu the 
view of the people. 

The death of l^epin was regarded as a public 
calamity. All the orders of the state were pre- 
sent at hi« obsequies, and were loud in the ex* 
pression of their grid". France had never as yet 
been governed by a prince who was g\itcd with 
an equal share of prudence, wisdom, and acti* 
Tity. He possessed so essentially the qualities of 
a monarch, that, in iiis life time, no one was ever 
heard to call him an usurper. He was short ia 
stature, his height not having exceeded foar feet, 
four inches, English measure : bat tliis defect 
was compensated by an uncommon strength and 
vigour of body. Having been informed that &€• 
voral of his courtiers had secretly ridiculed his 
diminutive size, he invited them oo the following 
Jay to be present at the spectacle of a battle be-^ 
tueen a (ion and a bull. The sovereign was on a 
scaflbld, surrounded by the whole of his court* 
'I'he two combatants having been let loose, the 
lion leaped furiously on his adversary, whom ha 
vvifr threw. ^^ U there any ope among yoot '' f"-^ 
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claimed til e king, ^' who has sufHcifiit resolution 
to obJige the lion to let go his hold ?" A dead si- 
leDcc preTali'^d. *' The task, ihcn^ shall be mine,*' 
said Pepin, elevating his voice ; and, leaping into 
the amphitheatre with his drawn suord, he made 
up to the lion, cut oil* his head with a blow, and 
.returned tranquilly to his seat. In passing 
thliough the croud of wondering s])ectalor$, he 
was heard to say : ^' David m as small, but he slew 
(voliath, who was a giant." Such trails of 
strength and prowess, observes a celebrated 
French writer, are not to be met with in our de- 
generate days. 

Another curious anecdote, which belongs to 
the reigu of Pepin, is recorded in history.. Con. 
stautlnus Coprouynius, the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, presented an organ, the first that had been 
seen in France, to that monarch, who bestowed 
it on the church of St. Cornelius at €ompeigne. 
On its being touched for the first, time, a woman, 
who was present, was so surprised and charmed 
with the tones which it emitted, that she fell into 
a (it from which she could not be recovered. So 
extraordinary a death, which displays the pro- 
.found sensibility of the soul, is not undeserving 
of the observation of the philosophical reader. 

Charles and Carloman were the successors of 
their father, whose dominions they shared. This 
partition threatened to be productive of mischiefs 
similar to those which had marked the progress 
6f the £rst race of kings ; bat the de^th of Car. 
loman speedily occurred, to ensure the public 
tranquillity. This prince was dark, insidious, 
and mistrustful in hisrdisposition ; but the character 
of Charles was altogether diti^eretit< Frank; gene- 
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rous, and displaying a noble audacity, Batart 
had eiidowed him with all the gifts which coold 
conciliate the aifections of his subjects, by whom 
he was equally respected and beloved. Unlike 
his father, he was tall in stature. Ills aur was at 
once courteous and dignified ; his bodj robost 
and finely formed ; his eye keen and penetrating; 
and his countenance open and prepossessing. He 
announced, in short, the warrior, tlie conque- 
ror, and the politician. 

Having become, at the age of twenty-fire 
years, by the death of his brothcB, the sole mas. 
ter of the French monarchy, the impulse of his* 
towering genius Mas freed from every shackle. 
To infuse a military spirit into the nation, he re- 
established the ancient asseniblies of the field of 
Mars ; and, bestowing'on them the title of (Uir. 
liamcnts, delegated to them a portion of his au- 
tl-.ority, by constituting them the members of tht 
legislation. The generals, nobles, and dignified 
clergy, were thus invested with powers which 
rendered the government aristo-mouarchical. In 
resorting to this measure of state policy, he la- 
boured under no apprehension at to his own se- 
curity, seeing that he was sure ol governing en^ry 
where, by the force of his genius, and the gri*at- 
ni^s of his character. His exalted qnalities eren^' 
tnally acquired him the title of Charlemagne 
(Carol us Magnus) by which we shall in i'nture 
(liKtinguish hiai. 

Kacli of the national parliaments, whose inte* 
rests were inseparable from those of the people, 
resembled a Horn an senate. The French, proud 
of possessing a part of the legisU^re authority^ 
acted with lirmnessi apd witii fan elevarion of 
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character, wliidt inspired, in'al} (he ratiks. an 
ardent glow of courage. They displayed, in (he 
territory of the ancient Ganis, for the iirst time, 
a true and energetic lore of tlu-ir country. Fol- 
lowing the footsteps of their si>verei4i:fi, hIio led 
thein on to victory, they bore, Milhoiitmuriinir. 
ing^ the toils and perils of Ion? and obstinate 
wars, ^hich, under any other loader, would liave 
wearied oat their patience. Thus it was that 
Charlemagne was enabled, in the event, to' give 
more than a double extension to his einpiro. The 
whole of Gaul, Italy, the vast territory which 
extends from the Rhine to the Vistnla, and to (he 
Baltic, together with a* great part of Spain, fell 
under his powerful domination. 

Charlemagne divorced his consort, to form an 
aJiiance with Didier, king of the Lombards, whose 
. daughter he married. The father having, how. 
cveF, very indiscreetly afforded too open aprotec- 
tion to the widow and children of Carloman, with 
a Tiew< to the possession of a part of the douii. 
. nions which had bi^longed to the defanct mo. 
Barcb, a new divorce ensued. P]n raged at this hii- 
miliatioo, Didier made overtures to Pope Adrian I. 
-whom he tried to bring over to his projects. 
Having failed in this attempt, he attacked the pa. 
pal territory, and endeavoured' to seize on the 
. person of the pope, who solicited Charlemagne 
to hasten to his succour. The latter crossed (he 
• mountains, entered. Italy, and having dethroned 
his adversary, ot whoso sovereignty tu3 took pos- 
session, was declared by the pope king of Italy, 
and patrician of Rome. The latter dignity ap- 
proacbed very nearly to that of omi)cror. 

He entertained a most, implacable hatred 
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against the Saxons, whom he persecuted for thirty 
years, ^vitb a- cruelty which made him depart al» 
together from his wonted character of gcneroiutj 
and elevation of mind. It appears that he could 
not pardon them, because they possessed a oo«« 
rage equal to his own, by which they were ren- 
dered impatient of a foreign yoke, such as tke 
one he wished to hnpose on them. Apprehend* 
JDg that Christianity would be an infallible meaas 
to subdue their bold and impetuous character, he 
had no sooner brought them under seme degree 
of subjection, than he sent among them zcalou 
missionaries, and employed every possible expe* 
dient to engage them to consent to the ceremonj 
of baptism. As persuasives had but Jittle effect, 
it was at length deemed necessary tjo resort to 
acts of cruelty. Four thousand of them, who 
refused to submit, were butchered, in one day, 
. on the banks of a small river, which dischargee 
itself into the Oder. This act^ and others of a 
similar atrocity, instigated the Saxons a^o to 
take up arms. They were finally subjugated, 
and dispersed in different parts of the states of 
their vindictive and merciless oppressor. It is to 
be lamented that so foul a blot should hare been 
^ast on the reputation of a sovereign, vrhoeo 
conduct was exemplary on every occasion in 
which the wretched Saxons were not concerned* 
He pacified several of the Italian states ; i^ppeas. 
ed the quarrels of the little potentates, who were 
prepared to assail each other ; prevented, when^ 
ever an opportunity offered itself, the effusion of 
blood ; concluded several glorious and nsefnl 
treaties ; and, finally, established the tranquillity 
of his vast domains. 
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• He 'Subdued the Saracens, those eternal ene- 
iBies of Christianity, who, haring once found 
their way into Europe, made incursions from time 
to time, and kept the nations in a constant state 
of terror. He conquered Austria and Hungary, 
united the duchy of Bavaria to the crown of 
France, and caphired the islands of Majorca 
and Blinorca. But what was still important and 
useful to France, was the barrier he opposed to 
the f^ry of the Northern bands, whose descents 
on the coasts were constantly marked by extraor- 
dinary ravages and disasters. 

He possessed too much penetration not to fore- 
me, that the north would in a little time pour 
forth new legions of the fierce banditti who had 
already laid waste the greater part of Kurope. 
To guard against their migrations, he gave orders 
lor the construction of vessels, or rather of boats 
«with an extraordinary length of keel, which, be- 
ing constantly manned and armed^ were stationed 
at the entrances of the rivers. The coasts were 
«vcry where guarded by these boats, which- were 
calcuiated for attack as well as for defence, aad 
<be line of which extended from the mouth of the 
Tiber to the extremity of Germany. Europe 
was thus protected by the vigilance of Charle- 
anagne, whose principal aim was to throw up a 
;mound against an impetuous torrent, the course 
of which might, without the utmost prudence and 
vigilance, sweep every thing before it. Enter- 
taining, 1k he did, a presentiment of future dis« 
asters, he frequeAtly recommended to his sons not 
to neglect this bulwark ; but when their deplora- 
ble divisions had broken down the dike he had 
hcen at so much pains to establish^ the provinces 
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brcatiic a prry io tbe roost clcsoIafm|r Incursions : 
the ravages H-ere general ; and ihe rivcrif of 
France were swollen with blood. 

Charlnna^nc, who was constantly in action, 
instead of confiding in the rc|)ortdof others, wa« 
enabled to sec that his orders were punctually 
executed. 'J'hc condition of his subjects was con* 
standy in his view, in one place he ordered tha 
repairs of a highway ; in another, the constrnc- 
iion of a bridge, or the means the best calcivlated 
to render a river navigable; and in another, again, 
he allonk-d the necessary aid to agriculture and 
coinincrce. It was not possible to deceive a so- 
vereign who thus heard and saw for himself. F«acll 
of tlic provinces partook, in its turn, of his bel 
nefifs ; and the print of his majestic footste|)s gave 
life and vigour to every part of the kingdom* He 
was a grci.f enemy to luxury, and never made any 
di:jplav which might be said to border on royal 
magnificence, unless wiien he held his general 
assemblies at Ai'cla-f.'hapelie. On all other oc« 
casions his dri^v-s, table, and attendants resc^mbled 
those of a ])rivate individual. When he saw any 
of his courtiers sumptuously clad in silks and 
C'osriy i\ifs^ he was sure to invite them to a hunt* 
ing party, in the course of which ho led theur 
iiiUt tUv. wilds and forests. On their return he 
would not allow them to c>K\ng:: their dress, which 
the tlionis had lacer«ited. ^^ Observe,*' said he, 
^^ the. eonditioii in vil)ii')i yon are, while my 
*- siieep.sV m cloak, wikidi ] turn to either side, 
^1 accordir.:: io the statt;. of the weather, is a§ 
*" sound as it wus yesterday, , J^eave silks and 
>' liiu*ry tit w oinen. The d»'essof a muo is for use^ 
*• and not for shew.** . . - , 
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In the pursuit of his military career, Cliarle. 
magne had to encounter but one reverse, which 
occurred after he had conquered all the territory 
situated between the Pyrrenees and the Eber. In 
reci-ossing the mountains, his rear guard was at- 
tacked by the Gascons, who made a dreadful 
slaughter of his^ troops in the rallcy qf Uonce- 
Taax* On this occasion his nephew, the celc- 
brated Roland, lost his life ; and this disastrous 
event laid the foundation of the poem of Ariosto, 
entitled ^' Orlando Furioso." "Wbife at Ratisbon, 
he had afterwards to encounter one of the greatest 
misfortunes which oln bcfal humanity, lie was 
awakened in the night by a priest, who came to 
announce to him a conspiracy, at the head of 
which was bis eldest son. The conspirators had 
assembled in a church, to deliberate on a plan for 
the assassination of their sovereign, while the 
priest in question was in a remote corner at his 
prayers* They were convicted and put to death, 
with the exception of the unnatural monster of a 
ion, who was imprisoned in a n^onastcry. 

Charlemagne was accustomed to pass annually 
from the Pyrrenees into Germany, and thence tp 
Italy. In approaching Home on one of these jour 
oies. Pope Leo III. who had been newly elected, 
but who was not Hrmly seated in the pontifical 
chair, dispatched a messenger to liD^et him, with 
the keys of the confession of St. Peter, and the 
standard of the city of Rome. From this, union 
of religious and military attributes, it was evident 
that the Roman patrician, Charlemagne, was on 
(he eve of beconving emperor. Accordingly, on 
Christmas-day, which was then the day of thft 
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. Y% nc^ jear^ being present at the service of 
' ^* the mass, aii4 on his knees before the at- 
tar^ the i)ope came suddenly behind him, 
and placed on bis head the crown of the Caesars. 
Instantly the roof ot the temple was made to re- 
echo with the exclamations of Long live Charles 
9nagne^ crozcned by the hand of God! Vicionf to 
the pacific emperor of the Romans ! He was now 
-seated on a throne, which had been prepared for 
the occasion, and, the patrician's cloak baring 
been taken oti', was clad in the imperial habit. 
'J'he pope prostrated himself before hira tbre« 
times. l)y this coronation, an august title, which 
had Iain dormant for several centuries, was revived. 
It did not, however, restore to Rome, once the 
capital of the world, its ancient splendour. 

Nicephorus, the emperor of the East, Ivas 
compelled to acknovviedge Charlemagne in his 
new quality of emperor of the West. So great 
was his renown, that the caliph Aaron Raschild, 
sovereign of Persia, sent him several presents, as 
tokens of his esteem and admiration. Among these 
presents was a clock which struck the hours, the 
first that had been seen in France. An ambassador 
having been sent, in return, by Charlemagne to 
the king o( Persia, the latter ceded to him the pro- 
perty of the (lortion of the Holr Lkind in which 
the tomb of Christ is contaii^cd. This circnm* 
stancc contributed not a little to impel the 
(>hiiitian nations to the celebrated crusades, 
of which we shall hereafter have Occasion to 
speak. 

NotwiPthstanding a vigorous and robust tem- 
perament, Charlmagne now began to feel a sen- 

fible 
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siblc ilecay-y which was not so mach the eflcct of 
an ad ranccd period of Jife, as of the unremitting 
fatigues attendant on his joiirnies, and on tiic 
military operations which he headed in person, 
lie accordingly drew up an act, regulating tiio 
partition of his dominions between his three sons; 
and this testament he placed under the sascguard 
of the French nobility, and the special protection 
of the chiyrch of Rome. This precaution was, 
howeyer, unnecessary, as he had shortly after the 
misfortune to lose two of his sons, lie delegated 
to the survivor, Louis, afterwards snrnamod the 
Debanairey.SL portion of the imperial dignities, to 
the end that the nation might preserve the advan- 
tages ithad deriyed from his conquests, over which 
his infirmities prevented him from keeping, ys 
heretofore, a jealous and watchful eye. He at 
the same time caused his grandson, Bernard, the 
natural son of Pepin, to be proclaimed king of 
Italy. He died at the advanced age of seventy* 
one years, and was buried in the church of Aix* 
la-Chapelie, his favourite resid^|ace. 

Charlemagne founded several scminari^ of 
learning, suppressed mendicity^ and established a 
fixed and invariable price for com. The meanest 
of his subjects were thus enabled to provide against 
their wants, and all murmnrings, on this head, 
were banished. He formed the vast project of a 
canal, which was intended to unite the Danube 
with the Rhine, and thus to establish a commniu- 
cation between the ocean and the Euxine sea. So 
great was the glory of his name, and such the 
extent of his conquests, that it appeared as if his 
posterity had merely to collect at leisure the fruit 
of this superb inheritance, and to maintain them- 
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selves, by their inherent force, in the elevated po- 
sition in which they ivere placed. It uas soon 
disco verexi, however, that there ivas no longer a 
C'i)arh*mtigtie on the throne ; and that the dcstinr 
of empires too often depends on a single individual. 

iiOiiiif, his successor, did not possess any of tho 
hcroical qualities of his illustrious lather. On 
his accesbion to the empire he was aged thirty.si;i 
years, and had three sons, I^thaire, Pepin, and 
Louis, lie a])pointcd the eldest to succeed to 
the imperial dignities, and, at the same time, ere* , 
ated lY*pin king of Aquitain, and Louis king of 
Bavaria, lie was the more eager to do this, lie. 
cause he entertained well-founded apprehensions, 
that the turbulent spirit of the grandees would, 
after his death, throw obstacles in the way of the 
legitimate succession. . 

The first disaster of his reign was the open hos« 
tilityof Bernard, who governed in Italy, con- 
formably to (he will of Charlemagne, but who, 
Bot being satisfied with his inheritance, formed 
the daring project of dethroning his uncle. He 
had been instigated to this by the French nobi- 
Jify, by whom Louis was represented as too im- 
potent to w ield the imperial sceptre. Bernard 
accordingly assembled an army, ^nd seized on 
the passage of the Alps. On this occasion Loots 
acted with more firmness and vigour than was to 
have been expected. ]le marched in person to 
quell the rebellion. The eclat of the imperial 
arms, on which Charlemagne had stamped so high 
a character, terr'Jied the party of Bernard, by 
whom the important post of the Alps was preci- 
pitately abandoned. The Italian army was dis- 
persed, and the authors of the revolt were the 

most 
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most forward to abandon the yonng prince, who 
was made prisoner, with the whole of his atten« 
dants. His accomplices, who were discoTered 
to be the principal ministers and counsellors of 
Loais, were put to death, with the exception of 
the bishops, whose sacred character was respected. 
With respect to Bernard himself, who had been 
led away bj the artful insinuations of the French 
courtiers, and by the impetuosity of his youth, 
for he was only nineteen years of a|;e, his merci* 
less nncle ordered bis eyes to be put out. To this 
cruel operation he fell a victim three da}f after. 
The kingdom of Italy was thus united ouce more 
to the Imperial dominions. 

Louis, the cruelty of whose nature was equal 
to the imbecility of his character, felt, notwith- 
standing^ a degree of conscientious re more for 
the de^h of his nephew, for which he endeavour- 
ed to atone by a public penitence. This did not 
prevent him, however, from keeping in captivity 
the brothers of bis victim, although tiieir inno. 
cence was manifest. The consequence of this 
ill-timed severity was, that he made enemies of all 
those who had hitherto afforded him their sup- 
port. Revolts broke out in several parts of his 
dominions ; and, in the perplexity which ensued, 
he was so blind as to call into the admiuistratiou 
two of the bishops who had had a principal share 
in the conspiracy of Bernard. In the mean time, 
the coasts of the ocean were ravaged by the 
Northern bands ; the Italian isles were exposed to 
the incursions of the Saracens, who carried and 
devastation to the gates of Home ; the Bretons^ 
actuated by the independence by which they have 
been always distinguished, broke out into o^ew 
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tcvoU ; (lie subjugated territory of Frioul threw 
olf its galling yoke ; and, at the foot of the Pyr- 
rcnees, the Gascons put themselves at the head of 
a daring leader, to assert their injured rights. 

Tlie popes, despising his authority, took pos- 
session one after another, of the pontifical throne, 
without calling on him to confirm their elections. 
]]is first queen held him in captive chains, be- 
trayed him, and forced him to divest himself of 
the best part of his possessions, which he surren- 
dered to three ungrateful sons, whom she had 
taught to despise their father and sovereign. On 
her death, he took another queen, Judith of Ba- 
varia, who was not content with dishonouring his 
bed, but, setting all decency at defiance, forced 
him to bestow the post of prime minister on the 
adulterer. The issue of this marriage w as a son, 
named Charles, and afterwardssurnamed the bald, 
whose birth was accompanied by all the scourges 
which can afHict the human race, and which 
f^eemcd to presage that he himself would be one 
day the scourge of his country. As he came into 
the world after the partition had been made to 
the sons of the first bed, the empire was once 
more dismembered, as soon as he had attained 
Ibe age of ten years, to provide him an inherit- 
ance; and the possessions of his brothers-in-law 
were broken in upon. The latter threw olferery 
degree of tiliaf res|)ect. They accused their fa« 
ther of having tacitly assented to the adultery of 
his ^een, by the appointment of the count of 
Barcelona, the presumed adulterer, to the office 
of high chamberlain, which gave him a constant 
&rci£s to her person. Having, by this calumny, 
which was industriously circulated^ weakeninl 
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the authority of tho father, they took up arms 
against him, and proceeded to open acts of vio- 
lence. The pope, who was called on as a medi- 
ator in this unnatural struggle, betrayed the cre« 
dulous f jouis into the hands of his children, his 
most malignant persecutors. The empress, Judith, 
whose marriage was declared null, had her head 
shared, and was condemned to the cloisters. The 
S(Mitence pronounced against her infant son, 
Charles, was, that he should be confined in the 
forest of Ardennes. 

The oldest of the robi'l sons, Lothaire, had his 
father led captive to Corapiegne, whence he was 
conveyed to Soissons, to be trif^d by thirty pre- 
lates. This ceremony took place in the cathedral 
church of Notro DaniiJ, in that city. The arch- 
bisjiop of llikcims put into his hands a list of the 
delinquencies, which he was obliged to confess 
aloud, thus accusing himself of sacrihege, homi- 
cide, perjury, and other crinu»s. He was not 
only condemned ; but the bishops asserted that, 
as he had violated the original partitiork of his 
territories, he was himself the author of the ca- 
lamities to w hich his subjects had been exposed. 
It was difTicult for him to reply to this accussi- 
tion, scoing that his weakness and indecision were 
the real causes of the civil wars which had en- 
sued ; and he therefore submitted to a public pe- 
nitence. A hair-cloth having been spread before 
the altar, his belt and sword were taken off, to- 
gether with the military insignia which he wore 
at the moment. While he lay prostrate on the 
earth, he was clail iu a shirt of sackcloth, and in 
the black gown of a penitent, which, being r)nce 
put on, he was to wear lor life. Ue Wiw after- 
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wards led to a small cell, or prbon, built against 
the wall of a church, but so narrow and low, 
that it rather resembled a tomb,^ than the abode 
of a liTing being. He was there fed on barley 
bread and water, receiving the light and 9,\r 
through a small aperture, by which he was en- 
ablcd to hear the mass, and rcceire the sacra- 
ments, the only consolations allowed to him. 

A sudden and unexpected revolution was, how. 
ercr, shortly brought about iu his favour. The 
grandees and military officers of distinction, who 
had, in the first instance, been most indignant 
at his conduct, solicited Lothaire to release him 
from his captivity. The brothers of the latter, 
Pepin and Louis, joined in this request, but in. 
eflfcctually, Lothaire still insisting that the sen. 
tciicc was not his, but that of the national diet. 
The result was, that the troops on each side took 
the field. While the armies were drawn up in 
battle array, to decide this great quarrel, word 
Mas brought that the emperor requested to leave 
his prison for an instant. Permission having been 
granted to that efiect, he was led by his guards 
into the midst of the hostile ranks, whom he be- 
sccched, in the name of the Divinity, of nature, 
and of the country, to spare the blood they were 
preparing to spill on his account. Provided they 
would still preserve the peace, he added that he 
would consent to remain in captivity until the 
termination of his wretched existence. Lothaire 
Mas inflexible; but his two brothers, by resort. 
ing to a stratngem, contrived to hem him in, so 
as to compel him to retreat Mith his troops. 

The emperor having been thus liberated by two 
of his sons, who had in the first instance con. 
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spired against him, in concert with their UDfeeliog 
and implacable brother, the diaden and military 
insignia were rt^stored to him in the church of 
St. Denis, in which all the nobility of France 
were assembled in full ceremony, as if a new co- 
ronation had been about to take place* Lothairei 
finding himself deserted by all bis partisans, aa4 
unable to withstand the formidable forcei 
which were preparing to invade his territory, was 
compelled, in his turn, to prostrate himself bc« 
. fore his father, who Mas seated on a throne iu 
the centre of the Imperial encampment He was 
pardoned, on condition that he should instantly 
quit France, no?er to return from his Italian do* 
minions without an express permission. To tliU 
engagement he was bound by oath ; and, as a 
further security, the passages into Italy w^m 
guarded by strong garrisons. 

The empress J udith, who had been liberated 
from the convent, took occasion io plead in fa« 
Tour oi her son Charles, to whose partition th# 
weak monarch, her husband, added the kingdoos 
of i\eu stria. This imprudent step sopn came to 
the knowledge of the three brothers, who again 
united in a formidable Icagae against their father* 
Their interests were now become common and 

* • 

inseparable ; but when they were on the ero of 
recommencing the war, Pepin died* Another in- 
discretion followed : the inheritance of the de» 
ceased was, at the instigation ot Judith, likewise 
bestowed on Charles. 

J^ouis, king of Bavaria, the third son by the 
former marriage, having taken up arms to invade 
Franco, on pretext that by this new award his iU'' 
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terests were peculiarl j affected ; and the grandees 
of Aquitain, the sovereignty his deceased brother 
had possessed, haTing declared in his favour; the 
wretched emperor his father, now aged and in* 
firm, was compelled to take the Held against him. 
He soon fell sick from fatigue; and with this 
illness, superstition blended its terrors, to hasten 
his dissolution. Two comets, and a considerable 
eclipse of the sun, were seen, at the same time. 
Entertaining a firm persuasion that the planets, 
in their celestial revolutions, pointed out the fate 
of the princes of the earth, he saw his death 
written in the firmament. He therefore refused 
to take any nourishment, and died of want* 
When he found his end approaching, he set aside, 
for Lothairc, a sword and a golden sceptre, the 
emblems of the empire which he left to hhon, on 
condition, however, that he should abide by the 
partition in favour of prince Charles. As he did 
not make any mention of- his son Louis of Ba- 
varia, it was intimated to him, that as a chris- 
tian, he ought not to depart this life without be. 
stowing on him his pardon. The dying monarch 
shook his hoary locks, and, pointing to them with 
emotion, replied : '' I pardon him : but ifou may 
tell him^ that it is he zcho has brouglU dozen nitf 
grey hairs zoith sorrow to the grave.** )(^ 

Three rival brothers, each of them at the head 
of an army, prepared to dispute the inheritance 
of their father, before he was entombed : such 
was the funeral pomp of Louis, whose obsequies 
were doomed to be sprinkled with blood. His 
sons had tormented him in his life time: they 
had dismembered, in his view, the vast empire of 
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Charlemagne. They were now about to inflict a 
pnnishmeat on themsdyes, and to gather the dis- 
astrous fruits of their discord and cupidity. 

Lothaire, being confirmed in the title of em- 
peror, aimed at the possession of the whole of his 
lather's territories, and endeayoured to deprire of 
their inheritance fib brothers Louis and Charles, 
who assembled all their forces to yindicate their 
rights. This great family quarrel was decided on 
the plains of Fontenai. The conflict was ter- 
rible, and the ground disputed with an obsti'*' 
nacy of which few examples are to be found 
in the sanguinary records of war. Historians 
agree in stating, that a hundred thousand men 
fell on this- occasion. Lothairc was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. Hehad instantly 
recourse to the Saxons, who had been so cruelly 
persecuted by Charlemagne, and tendered to them 
his permission to return to paganism, provided 
they would aid him in spilling the blood of his 
brothers, for which he so ardently thirsted. They 
gladly abjured Christianity, embraced their idols 
with a new enthusiasm, and flocked in prodigious 
numbers to the standard of Lothaire, who was, 
however, forced, in spite of this scandalous re- 
<:oursef to ^consent to the partition. The grandees, 
wearied out by these discords between the bro- 
thers, interposed, .bound their hands, enquired 
into their respective claims, and forced them, in 
ipitc of themselves, to come to terms of accom- 
modation. LfOthaire, who preserved the title of 
emperor, had assigned to him, Italy, Rome, 
Provence, and the fertile territories situated be- 
tween the Rhone, the Rhine, the Maese, and the 
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Sebeldt* Louis, who aoquircd the samatne of 
Xrermanicus, hiid the whbJe of Germany ; a)id 
France, comprebetidkig Aqoitain and Neustria^ 
fell to the lot of Charier, the ton of the empress 
Judith. Tho fine empire of the west, founded 
by Charlemagne, was lost to the house of France. 
Instead of remaining hereditary, it l>ecame elecv 
tive^ as soon aa it had- passed into the hands of 
the Germans. 

Daring the fatal quarrels beivocn the three 
brothers, the Saracens had invaded the duchy of 
Benevento, of the greater paa't of m hich they 
possessed thettscifcs. Cbarles'labonred under still 
greater cmbarrawments. The northern brigands 
made a descent at the entrance of the Garonne, 
and laid waste the country to Thouloose. Ano. 
thcr flotilla of th04K! desperate adventurers en- 
tered the ^etnc, and sailed up to Uoucn. Ilaving 
obtained possession of that place, they advanced 
to Paris, which they pillaged. In the mean time, 
Charles was entreticlied at St. Denis, with a small 
body of troops^ and held a council of bishops, 
who were consulted on the mode of prosecuting 
the war» The nobilit)^ had been cut oif in tach 
numbers by the intestine diviiiions, that scarcely 
any of them were left to defend ( he country agaim^t 
foreign invasion, >or to assist by their counsels, 
Charles was reduced to the nceensity of bestow* 
ing seven thousand po«Hids we^ht of sitvej^ oa 
the devastators of his eountry, to Induce them to 
retire with the plnnder they had collected. A 
general diet was next holden, and a law enacted^ 
. that the nobility should not be constrained to fol- 
low the king to the war, iu the case of any intcs- 
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tine quarrel, or idle pretext of aggrandisement, 
but should merely be called out when the country 
was threatened with invasion. 

As, instead of fighting them, Charles had in a 
manner subsidized the brigands of the north, their 
incursions became still more frequent. One act 
of dastardly submission seldom fails to draw ano- 
ther in its train ; and accordingly he had the 
meanness to regulate the quota of the contribu- 
tions which each city was to pay them. lie had 
wanted the spirit which was requisite to repel the 
first attack ; he was surrounded on all sides by 
enemies ; and his only talent consisted in appeas- 
ing revolts by money. He was accustomed to say, 
that he merely paid what the war in' which ho 
must otherwise have engaged would have cost. 
This reasoning, however, which force may some- 
times employ, does not apply to a state, the con- 
dition of which is enfeebled. 

At this time the grandees formed the resolution 
to reside on their territorial possessions, and not 
to talLe any part in the general interests, which 
had been so indecently compromised. Content 
with defending and aggrandizing their own pro- 
perty, their views were exclusively directed to 
their private concerns ; and their union with the 
crown was weakened in proportion. They re- 
pented that they had espoused the quarrels of the 
princes, whose offers, as well as their persons, 
they finally contemned. The foundation of the 
feudal system was thus laid. 

On the death of the emperor Lothaire, who 
left three sons, a new partition became necessary. 
Charles shewed himself more active in usurpation, 
than when he was called on to make a Ibgiti^ 
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mate defence. Re iiiTaded the states of his de- 
ceased brother, and imprisoned two of his ne- 
phews. He had, however, rendered himself too 
odious to be suffered to remain tranquil. The 
grandees, each of them in his particular retire, 
ment, became acquainted with this invasion, the 
aim of which they resolved to defeat. They did 
not scruple to say, that, as they had placed 
Charles on the throne at the expence of their 
blood and treasures, they were justified in de^ 
posing him, now that his conduct was that of an 
unprincipled usurper. They invited Louis, styled 
Oerfifianicus, to seat himself on the throne ; and 
convened a free and general assembly at Verberie. 
Terrified at these preparations, Charles promised 
to do justice to all ; but his word was not be- 
lieved; The princes of the blood, and the dif. 
ferent orders of the community, acknowledged 
Louis, who was solemnly crowned by the arch, 
bishop of Sens. The complaints urged against 
Charles were so well founded, and the will of the 
grandees so reasonable and just, that his brother 
Louis had scarcely the air of dispossessing him, 
when he became master of bis dominions. 

The latter having, however, very imprudently 
disbanded a part of his army, Charles availed 
hinifielf of this circumstance, and^/tiy the dint of 
bribes, promises, and protestations, brought over 
the greater part of the nobility to his interest. 
I'kicouraged by this dawn of success, he levied 
an army with all possible speed, and reconquered 
his provinces with a facility equal to that by which 
' the loss of them had been accompanied. 

The northern de})redators still continuing to 
lay waste the territory bordering on the coasts, 

Charles 
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Cfiarles assembled a parliament at Compicgne, 
4nd, with the consent of the diet, bestowed on 
Robert, surnamed the Valiant, the duchy of 
France, situated between the Ijoire and the Seine, 
on condition that he should protect it against 
their incursions. Robert fully justified the high 
expectations which had been concei?ed of him, 
by his prudent and valorous conduct. He was 
the grandfather of Hugo Capet ; and it will here* 
after be seen, that a grateful sense of his impor. 
tant services, entertained by all ranks, secured 
the throne to his descendants. The end of the 
Carlovingian race approached, and had a strong 
analogy, as will appear, to that of the first race. 
The grandees were in reality the sovereign arbiters 
on both occasions. Such was their authority on 
their respective domains, that Baudouin, high fo- 
rester, carried ofl:* the daughter of a king of 
France, and, having forced the father to consent 
to his union with her, was afterwards created 
count of Flanders. 

To return to the history of Charles. — On the 
death of the son of the emperor Lothaire, he 
crossed the Alps with a powerful army, and took 
possession of the kingdom of Italy. His ambi- 
tion being fired by this aggrandisement, ho re« 
paired to Rome, and purchased the imperial 
crown at the expence of his best prerogatives. 
His brother Louis was so much olTended at this 
coronation, by which his second son was disinhe- 
rited, that he resolved to make an attack on the 
dominions of Charles. He died, however, at 
Frankfort while he was making his preparations 
for that purpose. Having braved the vengeance 
of the father, Charles came to a resolution to 
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dispossess his nephews of their inheritance. Their 
age and experience enabled them^ howerer, to op. 
pose to him an effectual resistance. His entrj into 
Germany was followed by a speedy defeat. 

The whole of his ambition was now confined to 
Italy. While he was enp;aged in repulsing the 
Saracens, who carried fire and derastation into 
the papal territory, he looked with a tranquil eye 
on the banditti of the north, whoso depredatory 
incursions were still formidable in France, not- 
withstanding all the vigilant precautions of Robert. 
His new title of emperor was, howcrer, fatal to 
him. Having returned to France, he learned that 
Carloman, king of Bavaria, the second son of liis 
deceased brother Lonls, was about to march an 
army into Italy, to assert his right to the imperial 
dignities. He accordingly made every prepanu 
tion to recross the Alps ; but the generals of hfe 
army, being wearied out by his incapacity, rest* 
lessncss, and inconstancy, gained over Sedecias, 
his physician, by birth a Jew, to poison him. 
This weak monarch died in the cottage of a pea- 
sant. His body was embalmed, to the end that 
itmightbcconveyi'4 to St. Denis; but the acti. 
\ity of the poison was such, that the soldiers could 
not bear the stench of the putrid exhalations it 
emitted. It was therefore buried on the march. 

Charles was not regretted. His restless and 
turbulent spirit led him on to enterprises, which 
constantly miscarried through his incapkicity, and 
the defect of a sound judgment, such as their 
execution required. He formed plans of aggran* 
disement under circumstances which disabled him 
from protecting and preserving what, he already 
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possessed. He was cruel, treacherous, and vin* 
dictire. His posterity had to lament for ages that 
he exposed France tathe incursions of the nor- 
tiiern depredators, to whose aggressions he dis- 
played an almost entire indifference. 

Under his reign the feudal power commenced 
in France, which had been already portioned 
oat into several territories, constituting so many 
sqipanages, or dependencies, distributed among 
those by whom the empire had been founded : — 
or, in other words, among the military who had 
contributed to the conquests achieved by the dif. 
ferent sovereigns. The proprietors of these pos- 
sessions, who were named leudesy or counts, were 
exempted from every tribute, and were only to be 
called on for their military.ser vices: These fiefs had 
hitherto been transferable ; but Charles the Bald, 
throagh a mistaken policy, rendered them here- 
ditary. He thus separated from the royal domains 
properties which, it is true, were invariably to be- 
long to the distinguished military chiefs, but nei- 
ther of which wah originally intended to enter into 
the succession of one and the same family. This 
new regulation was the necessary result of the 
right of primogeniture he wished to establish, for 
the succession of the kings of France. Conjointly 
with his two brothers, he established, in an as- 
sembly held at Mersen, the regulation that the 
children should, for the future, inherit the sceptre 
of their fore fathers, according to their seniority. 
This was a very important change in the political 
constitution. On the death of each sovereign, the 
throne had heretofore been considered as vacant. 
The prince who was the most fortunate, the most 
powerful, or the most adroit, provided he was of 
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the blood royal, might fill it, to the aetriment not 
ooly of the eldest, but of all the cliildren of the 
defunct monarch. Charles, to establish the sb« 
premc power, and render it hereditary, did not 
hesitate to accord the same privilege to all his Tas- 
sbIs,'who, following the example of their monarch, 
made an absolute property of the lands they held, 
for life. The law which made an inheritance of 
the throne, stamped the same character on all 
their possessions ; and the gOYornment founded 
on the law of the fiefs was established in France, 
to the evident detriment of the regal authority. 
Several of the seigneurs became so powerful as t4> 
refuse to submit to all earthly domination, de- 
rhirinp; in their acts that they held of God and of 
their sword alone. IJence were derived the aU 
IcuT^ or allodial lands of free tenure. 

Louis 11. the son of Charles, sumamed the 
Slamwcrer^ did not receive the crown, but made' 
a purchase of it. To obtain the suffrages of the 
grandees, he bestowed on the first comers the 
aijbics, marquisatcs, counties, and governments^ 
wLlhoutany reservation ; insomuch that, having 
entirely exhausted his bounties, those who were 
the last to present themselves, were disappointed 
in their expectations. They murmured, and in* 
ststod that he had not a right to dispose of those 
possessions, without the consent of the general 
assemblies. His party prevailed, however, by the 
force of numbers. A this coronation ho took a 
solemn oath to maiufain thfc privileges of the 
{irandccs, and to respect tJie donations he had 
made to them. 

The vassals of fiOuis soon became his equals. 
Bos'ju, one of ihu most formidable of the chief. 
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isunSy who Iiad been created Ticeroy-of Italy, and 
count of Provence, carried off tbe daughter of 
liis sovereign with impunity, and afterwards 
espoused her. He next established the kingdom 
of Aries, which comprehended PruTcncc, the 
Dauphin^, the Lyonnais, and Franche Comte, 
thus becoming a real monarch, but without inhe- 
riting the title. Louis, who was afraid of being 
attacked and dethroned, was desirous to live with 
such vassals in a perfect state of harmony. He 
therefore maintained the peace with his neigh. 
hours, and did not attend to the disturbances 
which the wish of the pope to create him emperor 
against his will, had excited. The latter persist- 
ing obstinately in the political choice hehad made, 
was attacked by a contrary faction, who declared 
in favour of the king of Bavaria. The sovereign 
pontiff was imprisoned hy this parly ; but con- 
trived to make his escape into France^ with the 
most valuable of the treasures of St. Peter. 

On his arrival he was equally assiduous in pay- 
ing his court to Boson and to the king of France, 
tendering to the former a crown, and to the latter 
the imperial diadem, while he himself had been 
hurled from his throne. The imperial dignities 
were not, however, re-established, till after a 
lapse of three years, when each of the compe- 
titors was deceased. In the interim, the pope 
held a council at Troyes, and promulgated a ca- 
non which was an extraordinary testimony of the 
weakness of the royal authority in those times. 
It enacted that the potentates of the earth should 
in future t(^at the bishops with the highest re- 
spect, and should conscc^ueutly never presume to 
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be seated in their presence, unless with their per. 
mission. In brealcing np the council, he presented 
to the church a donation, which he said had been 
made by Charles the Bald, in favour of St. Peter. 
It consisted of several rich monasteries, and of 
the abbies of St. Denis and St. Germain. To 
this alienation of the royal domains the nobility 
would not, however, consent. 

Louis had in vain dismembered a part of his 
kingdom, to render several particular govern- 
ments hereditary. It was impossible to satisfy 
all the claimants ; and the kingdom was again a 
prey to tumult and insurrection. Suspicions were 
entertained that he was taken off by poison. At 
the time of his decease the queen was pregnant, 
and was afterwards delivered of a son, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, un- 
der the name of Charles the Simple. By a former 
marriage, he had had two sons, Louis and Carlo- 
man, who became his successors. He reigned 
only two years. 

Conformably to the laws of the succession 
which had been recently established, the crown 
devolved on Louis, the eldest son ; but the gran- 
decs having convoked an assembly, it was agreed 
that, to prevent any contention between him and 
his brother, the diadem should be worn by both. 
They lived and reigned together in a most perfect 
union, and displayed some of the qualities of 
their valorous ancestor, Pepin. They, in some 
measure, put a stop to the ravages of the nor- 
th(;rn brigands, fifty thousand of whom had enter- 
ed by the river Somme, and had taken Corbie, 
AmienS) and several other places siiuatcd on its 
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kmki. Louis defeated them in an engagement 
near Conrtray, but baring neglected to follow up 
liis yictOTjy thej rallied, ^nd made incursions into 
Picardy. 

Tbe reign of tbese two priqces was sbort. Louis 
was killed bj ^ singular accident. In pursuing 
a young girl wbo endeavoured to escape from him, 
he struck his head against a door, and was killed 
by the blow. Carloman surriyed him but a short 
time. In huntings^ wild boar, one of his atten- 
dants lanced at the enraged animal a spear, wliich 
took a wrong direction, and wounded the mo- 
aarch in the thigh. From an apprehension that 
this unlucky accident might be interpreted into a 
crime on the part of the attendant, Carloman 
circulated a report that he had been -wounded by 
the wikl boar. He died, at the age of twenty. 
«ight years, ^n the seventh day after he had re- 
ceived the wound, still preserving, with a noble 
generosity, an impenetrable silence as to it^ real 
caase. 

As neither of the above princes left behind 
t^em any male issue, the inheritance fell to Charles^ 
the pesthnmons son of Louis II. As he was, 
however, too young to govern a nation assailed 
by foreign foes, and a prey to intestine broils, 
the grandees assembled, and elected, according to 
tbe ancient usage, the emperor Charles, to whom 
tiicy made. a tender of the crown. He accepted 
it ; but governed with so much imbecility, that 
he was shortly after dethroned by those to whom 
he was indebted for hi^ elevation, lie was suc- 
ceeded by Charles^ sumamed the Corpulent, who 
brought on the country all the vengeance of the 
Qortbem invaders, by the dastardly assassination 
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of their chief, whom he drew into an ambnsh, on 
pretext of a private conference.. They adyanced 
to Paris, to which they laid siege ; but were re- 
pulsed by Eudes, the son of Robert the Valiant. 

On the death of Charles the Corpulent, the im- 
mense territories he possessed were divided. Ger- 
many was separated from the French domination, 
and became a distinct empire. A part of Italy 
conferred the sorereign authority on Berenger, 
duke of Frioul ; and another part on Guy, the 
son of Lambert, duke of Spoleta. This dis- 
memberment was the more remarkable, as it gave 
a new form to the feudal system, and broke all the 
bonds of union by which a vast and well-compact. 
ed.body had been cemented. 

In France, the bishops and lords, in a parlia- 
ment holden at Compiegne, unanimously chose 
for their sovereign Eades, connt of Paris. They 
had not forgotten that his father, Robert the Va- 
liant, had been slain in attacking the northera 
brigands, whom the son had just repulsed, with, 
an incredible valour. He had saved Paris ; and was 
best calculated to defend the monarchy against 
the enemies by whom it was surrounded. £ndes 
displayed on this occasion great generosity. Being 
forced to accept the diadem, he protested that he 
received it on no other condition than to restore 
it to the youthful Charles, when he should be of 
an age to govern the state. During nine years of 
calamity, he sustained France, and displayed oa 
all occasions of diflficulty a profound intelligence, 
and the most heroic courage. Vi^hen his glorious 
career was about to terminate, he solicited the 
grandees in favour of Charles, whom they con* 
tented to establish on the throne of his ancestors. 

At 
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At the time of the death of fiades, the irrnp- 
tions of the northern nations had in a great mea. 
sure ceased ; and those who had made good their 
footing were confined to the frontiers. In ac- 
knowledging Charles the Simple, on whom that 
epithet was certainly well bestowed, as their sove- 
reign, the nobility appear to have had a riew to 
their own independence. The choice of this 
weak monarch was highly consonant to their pre- 
tensions, which were become greater than ever.^ 
The contempt in which they held his person wai 
but too well justified. He ceded Normandy to 
the usurpers, by whom it had been so often ra- 
Taged : and gave up Britany, which became a 
mesne-tenure to the crown. If the nation had 
not kept a watchful eye over him, he would hare' 
yielded up all his possession^. He was deposed ; 
and the crown bestowed on Robert, the brother 
of Eudes, a valiant and accomplished prince. On 
the death of the latter, who was slain in carrying 
on a successful war against the invaders of the 
French territory, Charles was equally unsuccess- 
ful. His partizans levied an army, which was cut 
in pieces by the forces of Hugo, the son of the 
deceased Robert. 

This young prince, snmamed the great, would 
not accept the crown, which was bestowed oil 
Raoul, duke of Burgundy. The latter maintained 
a successful war against the Danes, by whom 
Aquitain was ravaged, as well as against the other 
enemies of the state, and, by several important 
.an4 decisive victories^ appeared to have annihi. 
iiUed even the name of his competitor. The uu. 
fortunate Charles, possessing neither courage nqc 
foresight, was the dupe of circUmstauces, and 

terminated 
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terminated his earthly career in a prison. Ilis 
son JjOuis, tlicn an in&nt, was conveyed in safety 
to England, on which account he afterwards ob- 
tained the surname of Outremer. lie was re- 
called on the death of liaoul, who did not l^are 
any children behind him^ and placed under the 
guardianship of Hugo, now surnamed the Great. 
}fo was invested with the title of king, but could 
merely be considered as an hereditary chief whom 
the dukes and counts had beea pleased to elect 
In the diil'ercut territories they were absolute 
and independent. Such, indeed, was the form 
of (he feudal government, that the real sovjo- 
I t'ignfy could be bestowed on no other than a 
l^reat and exalted character, such as Hugo Capet, 
who knew how to respect the prevailing custonui' 
and usages, witliout daring to infringe the rights 
of any one of those, who, collectively, could 
dethrone him at their will. Accordingly, after 
the demise of Louis d'Outremer, who was killed 
by a fall frx>m hi» horse ; of Lothaire, the nature 
of whose death is uncertain ; and of Louis V. 
who was poisoned by his queen ; all of them 
events which succeeded ea^ other with great ra- 
pidity — Hugo Capet, the nrst of the third race 
of French nionarchs, received the croAvn. The 
house of Charlemagne thus became extinct, after 
having filled the throne during a space o^ two 
hundred and thirty-six years, and after having 
formed three royal branches in Italy, Germany, 
and France. 

It remains here to say a few words of the 
northern plunderers, to whose incursions and de- 
predations France had been so long exposed. 
They came from Denmark, Sweden^ Norway, 

and 
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and otber connlries still more distant, to seek a 
HiHder and more genial climate than their own. 
They were inured to fatigue, and possessed of 
great bravery, but would never conform to trea- 
ties, which they eluded with a particular address. 
They did not cease their ravages until they had 
obtuned the quiet possession of a part of the 
kingdom of Neustria, which they cultivated with 
an assidaity that rendered }t by far the most fton- 
tishing territory of France. When they laid 
siege to raris, they displayed an industry equal 
to their intrepidity. They were not strangers to 
the battering ram, balls ta, and other machines and 
warlike implements employed by the ancient Rd- 
mans. Their warlike apparatus was dragged on 
wheels, which enabled them to assail the besieged 
with a more powerful elTect. 

At the period to which we are now arrived, an 
epidtnnic w orm disease, the eU'ects of which were 
So dreadful that it was considered as a punishment 
from heaven, and which made a havoc similar to 
that of the plague, broke out in France, and iu 
several other parts of Europe. / 



CHAP. III. 

EitahUskment of the third race of French Sove- 
reigns^ — Origin of (he Cruaades zchich were 
successively undertaken — Invasion of England 
bj/ WiUium of Normandy. 

A D ^XZ^^^^ Hugo Capet ascended the 
g' -* TV throne, the succession in reality 
' belonged to Charles, duke of Lorraine, the 
TOL. xuii. I uud& 
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uncle of Louis V* The grandees, however, by 
whom the nation was represented, declared that 
prince >ncapablc of holding the reins of the go- 
Terument ; and, by virtue of this decision, his 
competitor was crowned at Hheims without any 
opposition. 

The duke of Lorraine, being apprised of this 
event, entered France with a very powerful army, 
in which he had a great number of German aux- 
iliaries, to obtain by force what was refused to 
his birth. He soon made himself master of the 
cities of Laon and Rheims; but instead of follow- 
ing up his victories, suffered his troops to distri- 
bute themselves over the surrounding territory, 
which they laid waste. Hugo Capet, having col. - 
iected together all the troops he could bring into 
the field, took advantage of the imprudence of 
his rival, defeated his army, and obliged him to 
fortify himself in the city of Laon. Being re- 
duced to the last extremity, and driven to dc- 
Bpair, Charles made so succfissful a sortie, that 
he routed the army of Capet. In this state the 
fortune of war remained for some time uncertain, 
until at length Charles was betrayed by one of his 
courtiers, and, having been made prisoner, to- 
gether with the whole of his family, was kept in 
close confinement at Orleans, where he die^i. His 
children shared the same fate, with the exception 
of a daughter, who, as she could not have any 
pretension to the crown, was liberated. 

Hugo Capet insensibly changed the form of 
the government, and enacted several salutary 
laws and or(|onnances. He established his resi- 
dence ii) Pfiris, which had been deserted by his 
predecessors for upwards of two hundred years, 

and 
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wnd ihas rendered it the capital of the monarch j. 
He delegated a portion of the supreme anthority 
to his son Robert, whom he was very fond of ex. 
lubiting to the people, with all the distinctiYe 
marks of royalty with which he refused to deco- 
rate himself. Even on the great and solemn pc. 
casions when pomp is so essentially necessary to 
the monarch, to inspire the subject with respect 
and -awe, he could not be prerailed on to wear 
eit&fer the crown, sceptre, or royal purple. It 
Is recorded in history, that he had consulted a 
soothsayer, who told him that his family would 
reign for several generations. By renouncing th«t 
iBsigniax>f royalty, he fancied that he could bring 
tills descent one degree forward. The erent has 

Srored that this precaution was unnecessary* 
is family occupied the throne of France during 
eight centuries ; and it remains to be seen, at the 
present time, whether the monarchy may not 
again be re-established in its favour. 

It is more probable, however, that this Aodesty 
was put on by Capet, to the end that he might 
not idarm his vassals, who were as rich and pow- 
erful as himself. He manifested, indeed, on erery 
occasion, a consummate policy, by which he 
contrived to disguise his ambition, and, by sacri- 
ficing its idle decorations, to^establish it on a real 
and solid basis. He was considered by the gnuy 
dees as a man of a mild and pacific disposition, 
because he was constrained, by the existing cir- 
cumstances, to leave them in the possession of 
their ancient independence. It became the in- 
terest of his successors to abolish this indepen- 
bencc ; to effect which, as will appear in the se- 

1 2 quel^ 
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qudl, ihey followed up a rcgalar and profoondlj 
meditated system. 

Hugo Capet was interred, without pomp, in 
the abbey of St. Denis, and was succeeded bj hip 
son Robert, surnanied the Pious, who had, to the 
detriment of his own happiness, as wellaa of tibe 
national prosperity, es|>6used liertha, tke daii|^ 
ter of Conrad, king of Hurgundy. Thw piinceaf 
being related to him in the fourth degree of ^con- 
«anguiuity, it pleased the sovereign pontiflftoan* 
uul the marriage. His anathema was proDOuaced. 
Kobcrt was not only enjoined to separate froia 
his queen, but condemned to seven years of pe* 
nitence ; and the archbishop^ by whom the laar* 
riage had been solemnized, was, as well as tibe 
bishops who had consented to it, ordered to pro* 
cccd to Rome, and demand absolntion. 

The churchmen obeyed, and set forward oa tl^ir 
journey; but the king, who was not'eqnallj 
tractable, remained tranquilly in the sodety of 
his quota. The fulminatious of the Vaticaii were 
now bsued ; and the decree of excomnuuiicatm 
set the whole kingdom in ilames. The iatenlkt 
became general ; the mass was no longer crie- 
bratcd ; and what was still more disastrous, the 
sacrament was refusc^d to the sick, and the dead 
were left without burial. A general coofosaoo 
ensued. There were no longer any regalations of 
police ; and, as all alike dreaded to approach 
the person of one who had been excoiamanicatcdi 
the king himself was abandoned. Ue had to 
command, howeTcr, the services of two iaithfal 
domestics, who passed through the fire whatever 
^ he had touched, and threw to the d«^ the ofial 
which came from his table. 

In 
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In this perturbed state of aiTairs, the grandees 
interposed, and obliged Robert to dWorce him- 
self from his queen. The interdict was thus 
taken off, and the tranquillity of the state re- 
established. 

This was the first essay of the pretensions of 
the coart of Rome, which saw that the moment 
was arrired when it was expedient to subject the 
crowns of all the potentates of Europe, to the 
tiar^ of the sovereign pontiff. Robert made a 
public confession of his crime, which he expiated 
by a solemn penitence ; and received absolution 
hi the mode prescribed by the ecclesiastical law. 
He formed a new alliance, and espoused Con. 
stance, the daughter of the count of Provence, 
a haughty and imperious female, who took ad- 
rantage of the ascendailcy she had acquired over 
lum, to torment him for the remainder of his life. 
She possessed all the atrocity of Fredegonde, 
without inheriting any of her talents. She caused 
the favourite of Robert, the grand master of the 
palace, to be assassinated, because he paid a 
greater rcbpect to his sovereign than to herself. 
Such was her intolerance, in the persecution of a 
religious sect, whose tenets were similar to those 
of the Manicheans, that she caused thousands of 
the individuals who had embraced these doctrines, 
to be tied to the. stake, and burned, as here, 
tics. These cruelties were exercised with a par- 
ticular severity in the province of Languedoc, 
wher« the protestant faith has since constantly 
predominated over Catholicism. Her next mea- 
sure was an attempt to promote a disunion be- 
tween her sons-iu-iaw, the offspring of the 
? 1 3 former 
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former marriage, by dispossessing the elifer-of 
the iaheritance, to bestow it on bis jounger 
brother. 

The political events of tliis reign were bnt few* 
A (Ireadl'ul faniini} was, however, sabstitnied 
for the horrorij of war, which desolated France, 
as well as the rest of Europe. The dead were 
taken out of tlieir graves, to serve as food for 
the living. 'J'he passengers were intercepted oa 
the highways, aTid carried into the woods to be 
devoured by the famishing peasantry. In the 
city of Tpurnus, human llesh was publicly ex» 
posed for sale; and in the vicinity of Macon a 
tavern-keeper massacred the poor in the night 
time, to be enabled to furnish a repast for his 
guests on the day followiug. There was not 
only a dearth of corn ; but a want of pasture^ 
occasioned by cold and uninterrupted rains, had 
been fatal to t\\6 cattle, which perished from the 
same cause that prevented the seeds from germi- 
nating. 

Robert was strongly addicted to bigotry and 
su])erstition, but possobscd not that universal cha« 
rily which the true apostolic religion so earnestly 
points out. After the siege of Avalon, the inha^ 
bit-nts of which place had defended themselves 
%vith great bravery, he ordered a part of them to 
be hanged, and (he others to be sent into exile. 
He is said to have been the first of the kings of 
France who had received the especial and super, 
natural gilt of curing scrofulous ailcctiout, from 
thence denominaicd the king's evil, by touching 
(he sick, and pronouncing these words ; 7'he king 
touches thccy and inuif God cute thee. He laid 

the 
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thfe" first stone of the cathqdral church of ^otre 
pame at iParis, on the ruins df a temple which 
liad been consecrated to Jupiter, by the water- 
theft' Of the Seine, 'in the reign of the emperor 
Tiborius. " , - 

" On the demise bf the monarch, the widow was 
rfcsirous to bestow *the croVn on his secotid son, 
Robert, alleging that such had been the dying 
wish 6f the father; So powerful a party was 
thus fortned against Henry, the eldest son, that 
Tie was obliged to seek shelter in Normandy, 
"where he implored the help of ^uke Robert, the 
second of that name. The duke Accompanied 
liira to the capital of France, with an army, by 
which" the opposite faction was appalled. This 
army ravaged, the "territory of the rebels, burning 
the towns and villages, and* putting the inhabi- 
tants to the sword. It-wa^ the duke's maxim Co 
carry on the war ill this manner'. It Was neccs- 
.Bary, he said, to terminate it speedily, by resort- 
ing to the most violeftt measures, or to abstain 
from declaring it altogether. ' On this account he 
was nicknamed Robert the Devil. 

On the death of the queen dci wager, which 
happened soon after, itiie two brothers were re- 
conciled. TKe duchy of Biirgnndy was assigned 
to Robert; and'IIenry, w^ho 'was* invested with 
the sovereign auth6rity,^arffed 'on' several suc- 
cessful wars against "his Mufinous subjects,, the 
counts of Champaign, 'Troy<JSjaiTfd Chartres. He 
had no sQoner subdued these "refractory spirit^, 
than a younger bioth^r, who had not been con- 
sidered in the succel^sioii," backed his claim to an 
inheritance by a powertul army which he had 

c out rived 
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contrired to levj. This army was defeated ; and 
he himself perished in a second attempt to ^ert 
his alleged rights. Henry was thus freed from 
all his enemies. 

Robert the Devil, the powerful protector of 
Ilenrj, made a pilgrimage to the hoi/ land, in 
concert with several other potentates whom a new 
impulsion had carried thither. On his return he 
fell sick, and appointed as his successor an ille- 
gitimate son, whose mother was the daughter of a 
dealer in skins belonging to the town of Falaise. 
This bastard was no other than the celebrated 
prince afterwards known by the namb of William 
the Conqueror. On the death of Robert, the 
Norman grandees instigated the people not to ac. 
knowledge him, on accunt of his illegitimacy. 
Henry, who had not forgotten the good oflices of 
the father, took up his caused and invaded Nor- 
mandy with three thousand men only. With this 
inconsiderable force he defeated an army of twenty 
thousand Normans. His affection for William 
was, however, but of a short duration. After 
having defended him with so much gallantry, he 
did not hesitate to attack his dominions; but this 
step merely served to consolidate the power of his 
heroical adversary. Such was the hatred which 
ensued between the French and Normans, that it 
laid the foundation of ]on|^ and obstinate wars, 
which did not cease until after the latter had ac- 
complished the successful invasion of England. 

Henry, although not advanced in years, was 
sensible of his approaching dissolution. He had 
espoused a Jlussiau princess, to avoid falling into 
the error which had been so prejudicial to l)is 
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father, by contracting a marriage within tbc do. 
grees of consanguinit) proliibiteii by the canonical 
laws. By this prince;is Jie had three sons, the el- 
dest of .whom was crowned when only seven years 
of age. Ilaudouin, count of Flanders, a man 
uniTcrsally esteemed^ was declared regent, and 
governed un^er . the title ,of marquis of France, 
on the death of Uejiry, which Jiappened in his 
fifty-sixth year. H^ was an active sovereign, 
iirho knew how to maintain, and even eiktend his 
authority ; but his enterprises against the duke of 
Normandy. were, injurious to his repose, his. ho- 
nour,, and his best interests. 

Philip L ,his eldest son and suipcessor, /vas 
merely a spectator of the events of his reign, 
.which was of a long duration. As ^ he had iiot 
gLRy share in the political events which .then fixed 
the attention of Europe, such as. the conquast of 
£ngland by ' Williain, pf Nprman4y, tho . enter- 
prises of the popes, « and the4)rigin of the cele. 
))ratpd crusa<iQS, jiis.name simply serves to mark 
/the epoph of the interesting occurrences which 
took^ place jjd the injterval between his bjirth.and 
jiis .deatJbi. lie hgd: a passion . fof Bertr^e, lyife 
4>f >he (;oiint.of Anjou, w]bom h^ ei^t^cd from 
i^r husban4*- Being a^ixipu? to. i^pouse hci^ he 
fprg^d^^ g^^calogy by which he attempted to 
jpr9.Ve tjiajt his.queen Bertha was related tpjhim in 
a degree which se|.asi(jl!e the ms^rriage. A ^i^orce 
ei^sucd; and as philip^^was cptirely^goveipned^ by 
the caprices of, Bertrad^, hif-. new. qopsortj he 
jt^ecamje uttt^rly cpntci^ptihle^An the view of his 

. .^I^or some time the regent governed the state 
ivith dignity and discretion ; but at length his 

policy 
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policy fonook him. He did not pcrcdve that die 
elevation of William to the throne of England^ 
would oppose to France a powerful rival, capaMe 
of depriving her for centuries of a real superio* 
rity. Inst^ of resisting the aggrandisement of 
80 formidable a vassal, he permitted William to 
levy troops in France, and even supplied him witii 
nioney to further his designs. 

The only appellation by which the conqueror 
of England had been hitherto known, was that of 
William the Bastard. He himself introduced it 
Into all his acts. Although a great man, and a 
wise legislator, he was not beloved by theEnglisk^ 
over whom he reigned. He nevertheless laid 
the foundation of their commerce, and gave them 
laws which are become the admiration of the 
irorld* A rivalship could not fail to ensue foe* 
twecn the two nations ; and, accordingly, Philip 
of France, or rather his regent, encouraged the 
revolt of Robert, the son of the conqueror, on 
whom the latter had bestowed Nonnandy. A 
trivial circumstance was afterwards the occasion 
of a most Inveterate hatred bet weei¥ the two so* 
vercigns. William had become so corpulent^ 
that he was for a great length of time confined to 
his bed. << When," said Philip, '' will this dig 
^^ man be delivered V* To this jest William re- 
plied in the following terms : ^^ When 1 ^am to 
^^ be churched, it shall be in the cathedral of 
^^ Notre Dame in Paris, surrounded by ten 
^^ thousand spears, in the guise of tapers.*' Uo 
did not confine himself to threats, but carried 
them into execution, and marked his resentment 
by the most dreadful ravages. He even pene- 
trated to the gates of Paris, to which city he was 

about 
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iboat to set fire, when a fall from his horse res- . 
cued France from the calamities bj which she 
was threatened. 

At the aboTe time the pretensions of the court 
<lf Home were highly exorbitant. Pope Gregoire 
VII. a man of an obscure birth, but possessing 
great talents, carried the spirit of papal domina- 
tioo so far, that the crowned heads of Europe 
.became, in a manner, his yassals. He deposed 
and excommunicated the emperor of Germany, 
in consequence of his haying conferred several 
benefices without his consent. Such was his 
ascendancy oyer Philip, that he dictated to him, 
on eyery occasion, the line of conduct he was to 
parsue. The yery presence of his legates was 
Bofficlent to impress an uniycrsal terror. To one 
soycrcign he sent a message, ^^ that he was un. 
" worthy to wield the sceptre." To another, 
^' that his lite was devoted to the most infamous 
'^ pursuits, and that therefore, unless he should 
i' correct himself, he should not hesitate to depose 
*^ him." To form a just appreciation, howeyer, 
of the extent of the papal authority, it will be 
necessary to take a summary yiew of the crusades, 
and of the powerful ascendancy they had in di« 
reeling the arms of Kurope agaiust Asia. 

Pope Gregoire VIl. having formed the plan of 
the conquest of the holy laud and its dependen- 
cies, addressed a letter to the different sovereigns 
of Europe, whom he considered as his vassals, 
observing to them that, as christians, they could 
not leave in the possession of idolaters the city 
in which our Saviour had been bom. The first 
i««pulse being thus given^ his successor Vrban 
11, felt m equal zeal for the chri&tian cause* 

He 
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on his horse^s bridle, exclaiming, ^^ the king is 
taken." — ^^ The king is never taken," said Louis, 
«< not even in a game of chess ;" and, haring 
pronounced these words, laid his enemy dead at 
his ie%\^ 

lie wsis an accomplished sovereign, possessed 
of great energy, courage, and activity. On his 
jdeath-bed, he addressed \.q his son the following 
remarkable words : ^^ Recollect, my son, that 
<< royalty is nothuig more than a public charge, 
^^ of which you will have to render a very strict 
^^ account to him who makes kings and judges 
« them." 

Louis y 11. sumamed the Young, had no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he was openly attacked 
by one of his vassals, the count of Champaign, 
who carried his rebellion so far as ijfi obtain from 
the pope a decree of interdiction on all the ci» 
tics, towns, villages, and houses belonging to his 
sovereign. This, and other similar affronts, drew 
down the vengeance of Louis, who marched into 
Champaign at the head of a powerful army, and, 
Jiaving surprised the city of Vitry, found no re- 
sistance, unless in the parochial church, in which 
thirteen hundred persons had fortified themselves, 
to shun the fury of the soldiery. The church 
was set fire to, by order of Louis, and those who 
lyere within perished in the flames. The remorse 
which followed this act of cruelty gave rise to 
the second crusade, to which Louis was strcmgly 
urged by Bernard, a priest. The convocatioa 
was held at V czelai ; and so great was the na- 
tional fervour, that the women in general insisted 
on following thdr husbands. Among tl^ nnm« 
ber was the queen. This pious C3(altation was 

not 



not confined to France, but spread to Germany, 
and other parts of Europe. The emperor Conrad 
III. set out, about the same time, for Palestine^ 
with an army of upwards of a hundred thousand 
men. 

The incapacity of Louis was completely mataf* 
fested on this occasion. His troops were defeated, 
and dispersed, and he himself fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. He was liberated by the bra- 
very of the king of Sicily, and returned to France 
with the remnant of his army. He had shortiy 
after the misfortune to lose die very capable mi* 
nister who had governed in his absence, and, be- 
ing left without a guide, committed a thousand 
imprudences. His divorce from his queen, who 
had been convicted of infidelity in Palestine, was 
not the smallest of his blunders. He restored 
to her, unconditionally, Guyenne and Poitou, 
which she had brought to him in marriage ; and 
these provinces were, six weeks after, transferred 
to Henry, duke of Normandy, the presumptive 
heir of the crown of England, who thus pos- 
sessed the fifth part of the French monarchy, 
and was enabled to make head against the re- 
mainder. 

Louis made several pilgrimages, and, among 
others, visited the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket, 
at Canterbury. This happened in 1180, nine 
years after the murder of the saint. In one of 
these pilgrimages Louis died, and was buried in 
the abbey of Barbeau, which he had founded. 
His tomb was opened, in 1566, by Charles IX. 
and the body found in a high state of preserva- 
tion. On the fingers were several gold ring^, 
which; having been taken off, were worn by 
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Cliarles, together with a gold chain which was 
I'outid in the tomb. 

On his accession to the throne, Philip II. styled 
the August, published three eilicts^ the first oC 
which condemned all heretics to be burned. Th^ 
second sentenced ail those who should be guilty 
of blasphemy to be drowned : and the third Off« 
dered all jugglers and moiiatebaaks to leave tho 
kingdom. 

The Jews, who wore very rich and na^ierouSi 
and who carried on their old trade of usury, were 
arrested in their synagogues. Their immoveable 
property was confiscated, and sold for the benefit 
of the king. All the debts which had been con. 
tractcd with them wore declared null ; and they 
were banished, with permission to carry with them 
their moveable property. They contiivcd, how- 
ever, to conceal their money, which quitted the 
(kingdom never to be brought back. 

The remnants of the crusaders, those at least 
who had not any habitation, or any visible means 
pf existence, on their return from Palestine, had 
formed themselves into troops of banditti, who 
plundered the christians in their native country, 
w4th as little ceremony as they had before plun- 
dered the Turks. Philip marched against them, 
and, with the aid of the newly-established muni, 
cipalities, subdued them. Ilis attgntioft was soon 
^ftcr directed to the occttrrences in the east, wliich 
were of-ro ore importance. The dissentions and 
jealousies of the crusaders had favoured the views 
pf the emperor Saiadin, who had re-taken Jct 
-■ fusalem, and had put to the sword the kuighto 
templars aud hospitalers, by whom that city. w49 
defended. On the receipt of this intcUig/ence thf 
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pope died of grief. The kings of Englund and 
France suddenly laid aside their mutuaJ animosi- 
ties, and formed a third crusade, which was bet- 
ter jregulated than the preceding ones. The 
commanders of this expedition were Frederic I., 
emperor of Germanj ; Richard, surnamed Caur 
de lAon^ who had recently succeeded to the 
throne of England ; and Philip the August, of 
France. Richard, who was ardent and impetu. 
ous, possessed all the qualities which can adorn a 
hero ; while Philip, who possessed a greater share 
of prudence and policy, was less euthusiastic in 
his views. When they took leave of each other, 
on setting out for Palestine, they were apparently 
cemented by the strongest ties of friendship ; but 
the concord which was established between them 
was not of a lasting duration. 

They agreed to proceed to their destination by 
sea; and Philip was the first to land. He de- 
feated the Saracens ; took possession of several 
places ; and was about to besiege Acre. In the 
mean time Richard, who had been detained in 
Sicily, was shipwrecked near the c«ast of Cyprus. 
The sovereign of that island, ins'tead of aAording 
him succour, seized on three of his ships, and 
imprisoned the crews. This incensed Richard 
so much, that he landed his troops on the island, 
took the capital, and made the monarch prisoner. 

He had scarcely reached the camp of the 
crusaders, when Philip regarded him with a jea- 
lous eye. Richard had been heard to say, that 
however his rival might press the siege of Acre, 
the glory of its surrender would belong to hli^ 
alone. On his side, Philip charged him with en- 
listing under his banners the best of his soldiers ; 
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{in accusation ivhich was certainly . founded, a» 
Kichard did not spare his treasures in recruiting 
liis army, \vhilc PhiHp had nothing to bestow on 
his followers, whose ranks were daily tliinned. It 
was, .besides, impossible that the dissembling and 
crafty character of tiic latter could long conci- 
Hate itself with the frank and generous nature*of 
Richard. 

The capture of Acre gave infinite pleasure to 
Philip, who was tired of the war, and desirous to 
return to his own dominions. He pretended that 
the air of Palestine did not agree with bis 
health ; but the truth was, that he Mas jealous 
of the glory which Kichard had acquired, and 
of his superiority, of which he \ias but to^ 
sensible. Notwithstanding the solemn engage- 
ment by which he had bound himself, be was also 
desirous to return home, that he might profit 
by the absence of his rival to attack his domi- 
nions. Among other charges which he brought 
against Richard, he accused him of having in- 
stigated to his murder the old man of the moun- 
tain. 

The history of this atrocious character ' de« 
lerres some mention. lie inhabited Phu^nicia, 
where he braved llie authority of the caliphs of 
p^ypt, and of the kings of Jerusalem. In 
waging war against the neighbouring potentates, 
he depended entirely on the resource of the 
poignard. His fanatical a&sassins were trained 
from their earliest infancy to the bloody task he 
imposed on them, and hastened to execute his 
cooimands with* a promptitude and zeal which 
nothing but the persuasion they entertained, that 
the blood they were about to spill would be grate. 

m 
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Jul. to heaven, could h^vc inspired. They were 
frequently known to i)ierce through the armed 
ranks assembled in the field, to reach the Tictim 
ttt whom their poignard was to be a^med; and, 
when taken alite, to smile at their tortures, and 
mock their executioners* 

Richard being now sole master of the opera* 
tions, performed prodigies of valour, and dis- 
played all his knowledge of the art of war. Ho 
defeated Saladin, who had been hitherto consi- 
dercd as invincible ; and rescued from destruction 
the city of Jalla, in which there were a great 
number of women and sick who were about to be 
put to death. With an army of five thousand 
men only, he defeated twelve thousand Saracens, 
forming the escort of a caraven of seven or eight 
hundred camels laden with provisions, of which 
the crusaders at that time stood in great need. 
In the midst of his victorious career, he was in- 
formed that Philip had drawn over to his side his 
own brother, and that a plan had been formed 
between thetn to seize on i'iUglaud, on the one 
hand, and Normandy, on the other. 

He was thus forced to conclude a truce with 
Saladin, and to abandon the siege of Jerusalem. 
Having procured an asylum for the christians in 
the different cities of Syria, he set out from 
thence on his return to England, putting on 
board his large ships, his treasures and retinue, 
and embarking himself on board a light vessiJl, 
for the sake of expedition. Having been ship- 
wrecked between Venice and Aquileia, he changed 
his purpose, and set out by land for Germany, 
having his face besmeared with soot, the better 

to disguise himself, lie was haled by the 

Germans, 
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Germans^ on 'account of the disputes which had 
arisen at the siege of Acre ; and, haying been 
waylaid, was taken in a cottage near Vienna, 
while employed to turn the spit at the kitchen 
fire. He was bound in chains bj the duke of 
Austria, who sold him as a slave to the emperor 
Henry VI. From thb captivity he was at length 
delivered on paying a ransom of fifty thousand 
marks of silver. As soon as Philip was apprized 
of this, he wrote a letter to Richard's brother, 
John, sumamed Lackland, in which he desired 
him to take care of himself, as the devil was un« 
chained. 

On his return to England, Richard prepared 
to punish Philip for his perfidy," and a disastrous 
war ensued between the two nations. In the sue* 
cessful prosecution of this war Richard died, and 
was succeeded by his brother John, whose pre- 
tensions to the crown of England were, however, 
disputed by his nephew Ardiur, aided by Philip. 
Arthur having been made prisoner, and put to 
death by his inhuman uncle, the. latter was sum. 
moned by Philip to appear, in his quality of 
duke of Normandy, before a tribunal of his 
peers. On his refusal Philip attacked and sub- 
dued the provinces of Maine, Anjou, and Tou- 
raine, which were then held by the English, and 
united Normandy to the crown of France three 
hundred years aiter it had been detached from it 
by the incapacity of Charles the Simple* Guienne 
was the only province which remained to king 
John. 

While Philip prepared a powerful fleet and 
linny for the invasion of England, and while 
th^ success of this expeditipn was in a manner en« 

sured 
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sutcd by the general disron tents, and by the de- 
testation In which John was held by all the order's 
of the state^ pope innocent ill. was plotting, 
on his side, to render England a fief of th» 
church, lie excommunicated John, declaring 
that his crown was forfeited, and calling ou hU 
subjects to declare against him. John, who was 
now driven to dc^pairy had no other resource 
than to surrender his crown to the pope'i^ legate, 
Pandolphus, by whom it was restored to hiui on 
his signing and sealing an act which purported 
that he held it of the holy see. This submission 
on the part of John to the papal authority^ was 
' Jiotificd by the pope's legate to Philip, who was 
constrained to give up every idea. of thqi^tende^ 
conquest of England. 

A powerful league was shortly after ionned 
against Philip, whose lust of dominion had gWt^ 
great umbrage to the neighbouring potenta^* At 
the he-ad of this league wore the ^peror and 
the king of England, aided by the ui^ted forces 
of the dukes of Brabant and Lorraine, ap4 thos^ 
of the counts of Flanders, Boulogne, and Neverg* 
Two very formidable allied armies were thus as- 
sembled. Philip having sent his son Louis iuto 
Anjou, proceeded himself into Flanders^ where 
he encountered the emperor Otho, at Bovines, 
between Lille and Tournay. A dreadful conlUct 
ensued, which lasted for five hours, and was 
nearly fatal to Philip, who was wounded, and 
unJiorsed. He was rescue^ by two of his knjghts ; 
and victory at length decided in his favour. The 
emperor tied; his standard, in which was dis- 
played the Imperial eagle, was torn in pieces ; 
and the couats of Flanders and Boulogne, to- 
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gether with three ot]ier reiy powerful grandees, 
font Genaan prince?) twenty-five noblemen car* 
rying banners, and an infinite number of officers 
and knights, made prisoners. 

After this victory, Philip made his triumphal 
entry into Paris, with the count of Flanders 
chained to his car. In England, the dastardlj 
conduct of John, in the prosecution of the war, 
occasioned great discontents. On this, and other 
accounts, he was compelled by his barons to 
sign the Magna Charta, the foundation of British 
liberties. Having afterwards violated his promise, 
he was dethroned, and Louis, the son and heir 
of Philip, was invited to repair to London, where 
he was proclaimed. He was very soon, however, 
obliged to resign his pretensions to the infant son 
of John, who wsu seated on the throne, on his 
father's death. 

Abont this time the fourth crusade was under« 
taken. It terminated by the capture of Constan- 
tinople, which transferred the empire over th« 
Greek church to the Latins. Baudouin, the new 
count of Flanders, was elected emperor ; but the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches did net 
subsist for more than half a century. The power 
of the Venetians, who had had the greatest share 
hi the exploits of this crusade, was more solid and 
durable ; insomuch, that from that time Venice 
became the most flourishing republic in the world. 

The inquisition, which was first established in 
France, from whence it found its way into Spahi^ 
Poatugal, and Italy, may likewise be dated 
from the reign of rhilip. In Languedoc and 
Gascony, thousands of sectaries, who had dared 
to attack several of the most revered dogmas of 

the 
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the church of Rome, were tried inqnisitoriallj.by 
the execrable Simon of Montford, and condemn* 
ed to perish by the flames. These unfortunate 
Tictims may be considered as having laid, at the 
expence of their lives, the foundations of the pro* 
testant religion. 

Philip II. died at the age of fifty-eight years^ 
and was succeeded by his son Louis VlII. who 
was scarcely seated on the throne, when he was 
summoned by the king of England to fulfil the 
promise he had made, while in London, to sur* 
render, as soon as he should become king of 
France, Normandy, Touraine, Midne, and Anjou* 
Instead of complying with this demand, he toek 
Rochelie from the English, whose sole possessions 
on the French territory were now limited to 
Bourdeaux, and a few other places in Guienne* 
A peace was concluded between the two powers, 
which lasted for four years. 

Disturbances were at this time fomented 
in Flanders, by a man who styled himself 
count Baudouin, and who had so striking a re- 
semblance to the nobleman of that name, that 
the inhabitants almost unanimously declared in 
his favour, notwithstanding it had been asserted 
that the real count, after having been declared 
emperor of Constantinople, had been put to death 
by order of the king of Bulgaria, into whose 
hands he had fallen. The daughter of Baudouin, 
who governed as countess of Flanders, called 
Louis to her aid; and by his interposition the 
insurrection was quelled. The pretended, or real 
count, for there were many who entertained a 
persuasion that he was not an impostor, was put 
to death, after having experienced the most cruei 
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torturps wMrIt a mctrflcss femalo couW dcrisc. 
This was not the first enormity to which the conn* 
tas had been instigated bj her ambition, as she 
Iiad refused to pay the ransom of her husband, 
who was at that time held captive. 

After a short reign of three years, Lonis VIII. 
was poisoned 'at the^iegeof Angnon, by Thibaut, 
count of Clrampaign. This siege, wMch lasfM 
for three months, had been nndcrtaken agaiDst 
the reKgioiis ftcct before aHtidcd to, the constant 
object of the persecutions of the popes and kings 
of France. 

Lbais IX. commonly stylod St. T^onis, heAtig 
an in rant at the time of his father's death, the 
rogency was confined to Blanche of CastOle, tlie 
queen dowa:ger. 'J'his was considered as a viola- 
tion of tlic balic law ; and acconlingly a power- 
ful leagtfe was formed by the counts of Ronjogite, 
Champaign, Thoulousc, and la Marche, aided by 
the ambitious countess of Flanders, by whom the 
tjueen regent was detested. The latter f<wind an 
nble prime minister in the person of the cardinal 
legate : and by his policy the league was broken. 
To thwart the views of the countess of Flanders, 
^ ho was about to contract a marriage with the 
i<Mint of Brittany, she liberated the count, her 
hushmtfl, from a captivity which had lasted tliir- 
teen years, and re-established him in his jmsses- 
sions. [fiivint; been afrerwai'dK informed that a 
7)lot had been set on foot, by this intriguing fe-' 
male,' fb seize on the person of tlie yonng king, 
sh(? suddenly armed the Parisians, and by the 
adoption of other prudent measures, counteracted 
her <ie.<ii|L^ns. 

b^c arcely had Louts attained the age of twenty- 
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one years, and taken the rdns of tlic goremment 
into his own hands, when Henry ill. of England 
demanded the proTinccs which Louis Vill. had 
promised to restore. A tender was made of 
Poitou, and of the best part of Normandy ; but 
this did not satisfy Ilcnry, who resolved to try 
the issue of a battle. Ilis army was defeated oa 
the banks of the 'Charentc. 

Louis had hitherto displayed great wisdom and 
firraaciss ; but haying fallen dangerously sick, he 
made a tow, that if he should recorer his healthy 
he would proceed to Palestine with a powerful 
army, to exterminate the infidels. This was the 
sole motive of the crusade which was about to be 
undertaken. It may be considered sis the sixth, 
there haying been another entered on some years 
before, the issue of which was contemptible that 
it scarcely merits a record. 

The miscarriages which had attended the pre- 
ceding expeditions to the Holy Land, had abated 
the religious enthusiasm to such a degree, that 
the subjects of Louis manifested a great reluc- 
tance to the new enterprise. His consort, and 
brothers, did whaterer they could to preyail on 
him to abandon his design. The archbishop of 
Paris, a virtuous prelate, represented to him that 
a compliance with his yow would expose his 
states to invasion, and his subjects to ruin. He 
had, at the same time, to overcome the repug- 
nance of the grandees, without whose aid it would 
be impossible to accomplish his design. By 
the dint, however, of much perseverance and 
address, he was at length enabled to set out for 
Asia, accompanied by his queen, and his two 
brothers, Robert and Charles. The regency hav- 
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iag bctn once more ccmfided to the qiicpn dow* 
ij^ff, Louis procerdfd to Lyofli, ti'herc he rc« 
Cftvcd the benediction of the pope, and, haying 
'di'scendc'd the RhoBt, embarked at Aigues* 
M<)r tcB. 

Having landed in Ef^^pt, ft coniitrj, the con. 
qufit of which had bt*tm represented to iiim as 
cssontiiil to tliat of Palostints Domietta iras aban- 
doned by the Sanccns on the approach of his 
tfoopBj who advanced to Cairo in full coBfidoniro 
of SBCCfSB. One of the khig's Jirothen, the eount 
d'ArtoiSy having, with two thousand cavalry, 
croned the branch of the Nile, wbkh was found 
to be fordatrfe, to farititatc tiie passage of the 
main aiiiiy, was inveiHtti by the Saniccui, and, 
•9 well as his followers, cut in pieces. Jjouw, 
who hastenefl to his succonr, wus himself repulsed 
with a dreadful carnage of his troops, iind obliged 
to fortify hiujself in the fortress of Damietta. In 
the mean time famine and disease made a dreads 
ful havoc amoTig the Frcrnch troops, who were 
pressed by an enemy inlinitely sujierior to them 
in force. 

Ijonn having a^ain taken the field, was himself 
made prisoner, and the whole of his army either 
hilled or taken. He was ransomed by the sultan 
of lilgypt, on condition of surrendering the for- 
tie:ss of Damietta, in which his unfortunate queen 
was immured ; and had, besides, to make a sa- 
crifice of nearly half a million sterling for tho 
ransom of his troops, 'i'hese conditions, and a 
truce of five years liy whiili they were followed, 
were so displeasin;; to the Saracens, (hat they pnt 
the sultan to death. « - 

instead of retuhiing to his own dominions, 

Louis 
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Louis prdeerdcd to Palestine, if here he speut 
three years iii forniing alliances, and projectiiitr ^ 
new attack ou the intiddfl. When he was t^l4 tb^i 
France was iii danger, lus reply was : ^^ What 
^^ will become of the kiu|;doiu of JeraiAleHi if { 
^^ depart?'* He was, however, soUciUmI witb «i9 
much urgency, by tlui queen dowager, to re^nr^ 
to his own dominions, that he wajs i'orced to re^ 
Bounce, for the present, his views iu PaJestiguSf 
On his arrival in Paris, he founded there the. ho9» 
pital of the Quiuze-Vingts, au institution for th« 
blind, in memory of tliree hundred of his kai^ts 
ivho had had their eyes put out by the Saracea^ ; 
^nd had a chapel built to contain the relics he bf i 
collected iu the holy land. 

The English, who had recruited their etreof t)^ 
during his absence, imperiously demaoded tk§ 
provincoi of which they had been disposse^ifie^ 
After much debate with his barojns on thi9 sub* 
ject^ it was agreed by Louis, that the prpriapii^ 
of Limousin, IWigord, and Queicy, shpuld bi 
ceded to England, on condition that ll^vy wi 
his descendants sbpuld renouDce oye^y further 
claim. 

Tho attt^ntiop of the French nation W4S di- 
rected at this period to the couque^t of the two 
8iciliea, by Charles, count of Aujou, theyoaQgV 
brotlier of Louis. The omperor Frederic kh h%v- 
fng been excommunicated, and depriviyt of his 
Italian poss^issions, they were oilejred by V^Ufi 
Urban 1V^ to any prince of Kurppe who WQuUl 
undertake to punish Couratl, his aon, for his re- 
fractory conduct towards the see of Home- llfi 
not only heUi th« above possessions^ without tb^ 
couscnt of the pope, but attapkt^ end r^vA^(i4 
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the |>apal territory. Charles took up the quarrel 
of the church, and having slain Courad, made a 
rapid conquest of Friuli, Calabria, and Sicily. 
He was checked in his career by Conradin, the 
son of the deceased, a youth aged sixteen }earS9 
ivho signalized his courage on several trying occa- 
sions. He was made prisoner by a strata;;em, and 
publicly beheaded, by the order of Charles, in 
the city of Xaples. It will W seen that his death 
vas avenged, fourteen years after, by the massacre 
of the French at the famous Sicilian vespers. 

Louis, who was resolved on another crusade, 
was well ])1easod with the conquests made by his 
brother Charles, because they facilitated his entry 
into Fgypt, and from thence into Palestine. I'lie 
preparations liaving been made, a council was 
assembled to deliberate on the spot of debarka. 
tion. The king of Tunis had sent an ambassador 
to Louis, to signify that he should have no ob- 
jection to embrace Christianity, provided he could 
be assured of the support of tlie Frehch. This 
was, however, merely afeint to which he resorted, 
to divert the forces of Sicily, under Charles of 
Anjon, who meditated an attack on his domi. 
sions. The French army, being embarked on 
board Genoese and Venetian vessels, sailed to- 
wards I'unis, but found, on their arrival, the port 
shut, and the idolaters under arms. 

IDn raged at this treachery, Louis forced his way 
into the port, and attacked Carthage, which was 
at that t!:no a wretched town built on the ruins of 
the ancient city. The citadel was carried with- 
out any resistance, and the troops formed en- 
trenchments to wait for the arrival of the king of 
Cicily, with a supply of men and provisions. The 

resources 



vetourccg of Louis's army wera iipar]ycsbau9(ed| 
and while the ranks wuru clail.v tliiime4 ky dis- 
easo, the scorching htfaiv^ aiid thu wfU^t ot* wholt^. 
some sostcnanfie, the kilg of Tunis, backed by a 
poir^rful army, dorijed the imputont Qifurts of 
his advi^rsary. After a must dreadful and ago- 
aiaing ^uspencc, Charies arrlrudf ^ut without the 
•speGtod roinfurccmeutsand siippjies, whigh wttra 
stiil on theif way. The plaguit, which h^d iiMde 
great ravages among the troops, h^ iritrodu^oA 
itself into the royal tout ; and the king of Sii^lly 
came just in time to see hb hrother ivouis yeris!| 
from its attack. Thus tarminatod the seventh 
and last of the crusades, with t\\» Ilff) of 4 mM« 
Barch who possessed many excellent qvalitips, and 
who, had it not been for his fanaticisoji wguid 
baTc been a blessing to his country. 

Philip, sty itid the Uardy, succeeded his fatht^t 
Louis, whom he had accouipaniiHi to Ai'rioa, aod 
tius miserable remains uf whosu ai;iny h^ brought 
back to France. The coinuiencenutDt of hii reign 
was marked by a disastruui evQiit, tb^ laa^s^cr^ 
of the French in Sicily. Pater II J. kiog of Ar- 
ragon, had espoused the sister of Connidin, t\\^ 
youth who had been so inhumanly butchered by 
the comniand of Charles. Tha Arrap^onian mu- 
fiareh considered Sicily as tlie p.icrimuuy of his 
wife; and, bt^ing backed by the pope aui the 
ttiii|)t(ror of Constantinople, was detcriiiiuud to 
aveii£re, ip the execution of his project, the above 
auirder. For this purpose, he employed an iu- 
triguing Italian nobli>uian, nuuied Procido, who, 
ifi the disguise of a friar, prepared the SiciU^os 
for a rei ult, aud bound them by a promise to 
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mnrdcr all the French dwelling on the island,* 

\rithout any distinction of age or sex. 

. j^ Easter Sunday was made choice of,f or 

, ' * the execution of this bloody purpose. 

The vespers had no sooner commenced 

than the signal was given for the butchery, and in 

less than two hours all the French in Italy were 

put to death. The assassins did not eren spare 

their own daughters who were pregnant by their 

enemies. Such was the hatred they entertained 

against those whom they considered as the inra- 

ders of their country ! Upwards of eight thou- 

sand males were massacred, without reckoning 

the females and children. In the mean time ths 

king of Arragon, who was on the coast witli a 

powerful fleet, was received with open arms on 

hii» landing, and instantly crowned. By this sud« 

den revolution the cruelty and tyranny of Charles 

met with an exemplary pnnishnient 

He suddenly assembled his forces, and laid 
sie(;e to Messina, before which place he incfTectu. 
ally exhausted his means and his strength. Ilis son 
was made prisoner by the Arragonian monarch ; 
and this disastrous event liad so lively an effect on 
him, that he died of grief. 

Philip, to avenge the murder of the French in 
Sicily, fitted out a fleet, and levied an army 
which pcni'trated into Catalonia, tc attack the 
king of Arragon in his hereditary dominions. 
The troops were accompanied by the pope's le- 
gato, who comiiiandi-d them to put to death in* 
discriininately the whole of tlie inhabitants, as 
thvy had been cxcomiuunitatcd by the sovereign 
I'ontltl. Such was the baibarity oi the French 

soldiery, 
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soldiery, that, at the siege of GLrona, they 
killed ail those who had sought refuge in tho 
church, an asylum which had been hitherto coii. 
stantly respected. 

The enterprise of Philip, which had assumed 
so menacing an aspect, was confined to the 
fruitlfess capture of the above city. The hired 
▼essels belonging to Genoa and Pisa had been iui* 
prudently discharged ; and the enemy either sunk 
or captured what remained of the French naval 
armament. The troops which had been thrown 
into Girona were reduced to the greatest extre. 
mities for the want of provisions. In short, the 
general failure of the expedition afflicted Philip 
80 much, that he fell into a decay,- of which he 
died at Perpignan. iiis character was totally 
the reverse of the surname of Uaidif^ which he 
bore. Ilis weakness made him tiic ready dupe of 
every artifice of his courtiers ; and he had not 
any predominant feature in his character, ex- 
cept that oi an inordiuate passion for amassing 
wealth. 

The interment of this monarch gave rise to a 
▼ery singular and obstinate dispute.. The monks 
of St. Denis would not allow the heart to be 
taken out of the body ; while the Jacobins as- 
serted, that, conformably to the donation of his 
successor, they were entitled to keep the heart 
in their church. The doctors of the Sorbpiuie 
' referred the question to the pope \ and in the 
mean time the Jacobius, without waiting for his 
decision, took possessiou of die object of their 
Wtthcs. 

Philip 
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Fiiilip ilio. Hardy was tho first of the soyerti^u 
af Franrc who bustowed patents of nobility oa 
the w(*a}(liy citissans. A new ciai»s of arintecFOtfy: 
was thus introduced, which ai length ▼iod ^ 
s])iendoiir with tho ancient possessore of tiis t8r« 
Htorial properties. 

Philip IV. surnamed the Fair, ascendod Hio 
throne at the age of seventeen years. IIo kad, 
en the precoxiing year, espoused the ricti heiress 
of the king of Navarre, who was likewise cannt 
of Brie and Champaign. These states, being 
added to his own doininioas^ rendered him ex- 
tremely forinidabie. 

During the first eight years ef his reign, Franca 
was at peace. ICdward J. of England, desirous 
to prevent every object of contention, paid a 
visit to the Frtneh territory, and did homage for 
(Jluiennc. The ardent rivality which had so l<Mig 
subsisted between the two nations appeared to 
have been snbdued, when l^hilip, who was profid, 
baughty, and jealous, gave the signal for ^ar 
on a most frivolous pretext. At Ijayonne, aa 
F.uglish sailor had killed, iu a quarrel, a sailor 
bf^longing to Normandy. This was tho sole 
pretext for an order issued by the French mo. 
uarch, without :uiy previous oompfaint or dn- 
ciaration, to attack, seize, and burn, the Eng- 
lish vessels. 

The KngUsh having retaliated, Philip cited the 
-)iing ot Mn^land to appear before the tribunal of 
the peers of France, to which the latter replied 
that he hod an independent tribunal in London, 
capable of administering equal justice. Tke 
Frei^ch soverui«;;a still per&ijting to tioat Kdfiard, 

in 
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in his quality of duke of Guiennc, as a vassal of 
the crown ; and the other as obstinately refusing 
to cross the seas, in obedience to so peremptory 
a mandate, war was declared in form, and the 
conquest of Guienne atchieved by the French. 

Adolphus, king of the Romans, declared war 
against Philip, by whom his ambassadors had 
been grossly insulted. This was the origin of a 
.new league entered into against France, by Eng- 
land and Germany, aided by the duke of Bar, 
and the count of Flanders. In the prosecution 
of the contest which ensued, PhiHp was extremely 
successful. lie triumphed over Edward and 
his allies, and conquered Flanders. At the in- 
stance, however, of Pope Boniface VIII. he was 
afterwards obliged to restore Lillc, Douay, and 
Courtray, to the count of Flanders, and to con- 
clude a peace with England. It was likewise de- 
creed by the pope, that Edward, who had lost 
his queei\ in the course of the preceding year, 
should espouse the sister of Philip ; who should 
at the $ame time bestow the hand of his daughter 
on Edward's eldest son. These marriages were 
accordingly solemnized. 

Pope Boniface next declared his wish that Phi- 
lip fihould instantly set out with all the forces he 
could assemble, to expel the Saracens from Syria 
and Palestine. The crusade, indeed, which was 
published by his holiness was universal ; ail the 
princes of Christendom being commanded to con- 
tribute towards the expedition, in men and 
money, in proportion to the extent of their states. 
The sums which were thus collected were lodged 
in the coffers of the pope. Philip pleaded urgent 
business as a pretext for refusing to send an 
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army to t]iP east : and Boniface who was aware 
of this refusal, pronoiinrcd a decree of eTcoin« 
uiunicaHon against him, dMcIaring tbat his sub- 
jects wi'it; freed from their allegiance, and that 
his dominions were, the lawful propurty of any 
one who would take possession of them. 

Philip, in return^ charged Honifacc with be- 
ingan imposter, a heretic, and guilty of simony ; 
accuiiing him of every posible crime, and declar- 
ing that the sec of Homo M-as vacant. Jle conse- 
quently appealed against the sentence which had 
been pronounced in the convocation of cardinals 
at Home, rcf«rrin(( his cause to a future assembly 
over which a legitimate pope should preside, A 
trusty agent of the name of Nogoret, was dis- 
patched to Home with this appeal, but with 
secret orders to seize on the person of the pope, 
and to conduct him to Lyons ; to the end that 
he might be tried by a general convoraiion of 
the states. The roost considerable personages be- 
longing to the ccclcsiaHticul territory were brought 
over ; and Nogaret was, on his arrival in Italy, 
supplied with troops by the families of the Colon- 
nas, who hud been persecutiHl by ISoniface. Do- 
ing accompanied by Sriarra Colonna, Nogaret 
introduced hintsclf into Agnani, in which place 
the pope considered himself much safer than at 
Rome, where he nas Viot beloved. At day-break, 
the |»a]>a1 palace, which was but weakly guarded, 
was forced. On the first rumour of this attack, 
Boniface clad Iiimself in his ecclesiastical mantle, 
and adorned his head with his tiara, sedating him- 
self on his throne, with the keys in one hand, and 
the crosier in the other ; the more efi'ectually i» 
awe his assailants. In this posture he waited 

citiier 
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cither his triumph or his death. Sriarra struck 
Jiim hi the face with hisi^auutlet, at the same time 
that the sold\«ry attacked hiui by the grasses! 
outrage!, and the most insolent language. The 
pontiff, who was perfect) jr calm, being at length 
pressed to abdicate the Papal throne, replied that 
he preferred death to this alternative. Then 
bowing his head, he told the soldiers to strike. 

The enraged Sciarra wished to plunge his dag« 
ger in his breast; but Nogaret interceded^ aud 
protected bis person from all further Tiolence. 
He was made to descend from his throne, and 
hsLi'mg been dirested of his pontifical ornaments, 
was seated on a horse without saddle or bridle, 
with his face tnmed towards the tail. As it was 
not possible to conduct him in this way to Lyons, 
the conspirators deliberated on the step it next 
behoTed them to take. Some were of opinion 
that he should be shut up in a dungeon to perish 
with hunger; whUe others proposed that he 
•hould be decapitated, and his head sent to Philip. 
It was fortunate for Boniface that the decision 
was put off natill the following day. In the course 
of the night the inhabitants of Agnani. to t)i« 
amount of six thousand, took up arms fos his dc- 
liTcniiice, and struck such a panic in Nogaret*s 
troops, that tiiey abandoned their prey. 

Being thus dellTered from his merciless encm 
mies, Boniface was safely escorted to Rome, 
where ho had no sooner arrived, than he found 
that his palace had been plundered both by his 
enemies and his pretended partisans. As all the 
treasures of tiie church had been collected in 
this building, it contained immense riches, such 
as all ikt$ potentates of tiw caith covUd not have 

assembled 
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assembled at flic same time. This calamitous 
event produced a phruuzyj which speedily tcrnii-> 
natiHl his existence. 

Philip had no sooner made his peace with the 
church, and thoroughly reconciled himself with 
the successor of Boniface, Pope Clement V.^than 
a rinrolt broke out amon^ the Flemings ; who 
had been cruelly oppressed by their goreraor, the 
count of St. Paul. The insurgents were headed 
by a weaver of Brussels, and had been wronght 
to snch a pitch of exasperation, that they mas. 
sacred tiie French garrisons in every part of 
Flanders. They afterwards defeated in a regu- 
lar roHiba<, a French army commanded by the 
count d'Arlois, whoso imprudence and temerity 
were sucii, that the greater part of his cavalry 
were precipitated headlong into a canal having a 
muddy bottom, in which both men and horses 
perished. The Flemings made a bridge of their 
bodies, and charged the enemies infantry, nearly 
the halt' of whom were slain. Upwards of twenty 
thousand French, among whom were the counts 
of Artois and St. Paul, fell on that day; and 
four thousand pair of gilt spurs were hung up in 
the Flemish temples. 

The insidious oilers made by Philip were re* 
jectiid by the Flemings, who jiersisted in their re- 
solution to throw oif the French yoke. It re- 
quired an assemblage of all the forces of France 
to defeat them ; but their spirit was still unsub- 
dued. They revolted afterwards under Philip of 
Valois, and proved that, when the affections of a 
nation cannot be gained over, it is not an easy 
task to reduce it to obedience. 

The religious and military order of tiie Knighta 

Templars; 
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Tenijtiars was at tliis epoch abolislied in France. 
Tlio motive which led Piiilip to this meiisurc is 
related in tlie following manner. lie had debased 
the current coin to such a degree, that the popu. 
lace of Paris had revolted, and proceeded to the 
grossest outrages against his person. As tlie tenu 
plars had ntglected to quell this insurrection, he 
caused the grand master, and the whole of the 
order, to be apprehended on the same day, as 
veil in Paris as in the provinces. Historians aU 
lege that he was prompted to this measure by his 
avarice^ which had before induced him to debase 
the current coin of the realm. The templars 
possessing an immense property, the grand mas. 
ter, and the principal members of the order, were 
put to the torture, and afterwards executed. Hy 
this horrid cruelty Philip obtained possession of 
their wealth. 

Several leagues having been formed against 
him, and symptoms of revolt having manifested 
themselves in every part of his kingdom, Philip 
fell sick of grief, and died at Fontainbleau. Ills 
deatli was, at the least, accounted for in this 
manner ; but suspicions were entertained that he 
uras assassinated by the order of the bishop of 
Chalons, who had sot on foot the most formidable 
of the leagues, in the reign of thi monarch, 
wAose vindictive disposition could only be exceed- 
ed by his extreme avarice, the city of Lyons waa 
iinil^ to the French monarchy, and the indepen* 
dent Swiss Uepublic established. Three of the 
Cantons leagued against the emperor, who was 
their sovereign in quality of the duke of Aus« 
tria, and, havi^ig expdlcd their 9iercilcss go- 
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pernor, brought about the conrcdcration which 
subsisted for neurly live centiirivs. 

Louis X. suriianicd the Hutin^ succeeded to 
the throne, in right of his birth. liis charactcl* 
was weak and irresolute, and it was therefore 
fortunate for the subject, that he did not feign 
, more than six months and a few da}'8. He had ill 
the vices ot youth, without possessing any of the 
virtues and amiable qualities which usually distiu- 
gui-h that period of Ufe. 

I'hconly remarkable political event of hisshort 
Toi^n was, an unfortunate expedition which he 
made in Flanders, in this his army, employed in 
the blc'ge of one of the French fortresses, being 
left destitute of proTihions and ammunition, was 
exposed to the merry of the enemy, and iu a 
luunner exlenninatcd. 

JiOuis, having heated himself in a tennis court, 
and very imjinidently swallowed large draughts 
cif water cooleil with ice, was suddenly cut otf, 
l(*aviu;; his second wife pregnant. On the receipt 
of thib intelligence, his brother Philip, who was 
then at Lyons, repaired to Paris, and having as- 
siunbled the heads of the nation, demanded the 
government. It was enacted tbat he should hold 
it until the queen should be brought to bed. If 
i»he should Ix; delivered of a male child, he was 
■to have the n*genr.y ; but if of a female, he was 
to be proclaimed kins^. 

A mule child came into the world to defeat the 
hopes oi Philip ; but this posthumous infant sur- 
vived only live or six days. 'J*he regent wa&now 
proclaimed king, under the title of Philip V. sur- 
uamed tho Long. Hq watf tht iirit monardi of 

the 
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the third race ^fho came to the throne in acollu* 
teraJ line* On his accession he convened an as. 
leinbly, iu which sun express Jaw was euactcKl to 
exclude from th<^ inheritance the priucesscti of the 
blood. 

Philip made at traffic of civil liberty, whicli he 
bartered for money to the bondsmen of the royal 
domains. The.se domains he declared to be una. 
lienable. lie likewise made a prov i iion by which 
ihc appanages, hitherto the proiierty of the chil. 
dren, were to be revertiblc to the crown, in de- 
fii;It of male issue. He persecuted the Jews, and, 
in general, all the foreigners who resided m ithin 
liii dominions, and refused to embrace christia'. 
Hity. Many of them fled ; and others were con^ 
4emn«d to be burned. The Jewish women 
threw their children into the flames in which 
tlwir own bsdies were to be consumed, to prevent 
them from being subjected to the baptismal cere- 
jnopy. 

Alter a short reign of flye yearsj Philip died ; 
find left behind him no other than female issue, 
-whom he had disinherited by the support he gave 
to the Salic law. lie was succeeded by his youn- 
ger brother, Charles IV. surnamed the Fair, a 
▼irtuous and accomplished prince, who began his 
reign by repressing the severities exercised by the 
inferior class of the nobility against their tenantry. 
Ke also brought to condign punishment the 
financiers, the greater part of whom were either 
from Lombardy or some other part of Italy ; for 
in those days, the French disdahiod these employ- 
ments. The fruit of their rapine was con lis. 
cati'd j and they were sent back to their own 
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country as poor as when they had quitted it ; the 
greatest punishment which could have been iiu 
liictL'd on them. The mint master, who was at the 
same time receiver general of the crown, was put 
to death, in consequence of his refusal to reveal 
the spot in which he had concealed the royal trca- 
surfs which he had appropriated to himself. 

I'he wise conduct of this prince, who knew 
how to take advantage of the existing ciccum- 
«tances, secured peace to France. Hit rigid pro- 
bity led him to attack vice in every direction, 
w hat:: ver might be the rank or dignity of the of. 
fender. lie was himself a strict observer of the 
laws ; and had no other ambition than that of 
governing his subjects writh justice and e<|uity. 
Had not his career been so soon checked, there ii 
reason to presume that he would have made great 
cflbrts to ensure their happiness. Ho was^ how- 
ever, snatched oif by an untimely death. What 
was said of him by his courtiers, was perhaps the 
hi(;>hest compliment they could have paid him^ 
that he was more of a philosopher than of a king. 
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CilAP. IV. 

RevBli of the Fiemins[» — Drfcai of the French m 
the memorubie baftle of Cra\y hi) Rihzard III. 
6/ England^ and in thai of Poilicrs bjj l^disanf 
the Black Pmirr — Thcjf are again defeated at 
Agincourt by Ucnr%) V, of England. ' 

AT the time of the inteFregniiTn, which fol- 
lowed the death of Charles IV, who didnot 
l«i^f e behind him any male issue, thu moDarchical 
governmeRt was not as yet established, seeing 
that tli«i principles of obedience were not dc- 
ISned. This could alone be brought 4bout by the 
union of the great fich to the crown. They merely 
acknowledge the monareh as h»rd paramount. 
^ea the provinces which had been subjugated, 
arrogated to themselves a considerable number of 
pri¥ileges ; «nd the dukos of Guienne, Burgundy, 
and Britany, in conjunetioi) with the count of 
Flanders, deprived the throne of a part of its 
influence. It will shortly bo seen how this onfer 
ef alfiurs influenced the future destinies of France. 
The widow of Charles being pregnant at th^ 
time bf his death, it became neccMary to tistablish 
a regen.cy, instead of proocvdifig immedialciy to 
elect a'king; in the c:cpectAtioH t^hev producing 
a male lu;ir to the throne. The question of wiio . 
was ^ to be regent lay between Ed wavd Hi. of 
Kngland^ the eidest son of t\ie W\aU« el t^^ ^«- 
coascd moBArehp %ud Philip of ValLoa^€^<&4t^^)^^ 
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i;..s ;. /^, « /': ,'*<•'! ff.-.,>/:*-i iT'$-u t:.'; f :o<r.. it C i 
ii'.» « »• .'!» »;.«". ::'*'i> or ;,fi?J"." •'-•. : 'a:,'l Uihl CC-m- 
6«'i jti.»:/ K'li ii«;*ii'v« K'l'l .1 fi'.f'rr fitj': than lUC 
« •^•i.tiii i."ii'.«:n. 'I iij-.: rra .oiiiii^ H^s COIiCJilslTe ; 

l«iii ilii iir.ifif iMf iivt.r-ioii (;rif':rtaine(l by the 
I M iM fi fiorii i^fii'lith florniriiition, bcstuHed the 
l<{" U* y Ofl I'filll/i of Viiloi*;. 

<hi fill 1)11 III of fhi! potfh unions child, %ihic.1i 
ii.i!3.i I'-ifwilf, hi- w;th prorhiiincd king. He was 
biiiii.iiiii <l ilir f'dfhin.iff, hrcaiisr. he obtained the 
1 1 II A nil) lilt- ili'iiii-ir u\ fhrce yiMinj!^ soverei/i^is. 
'I III' hill III 1 III hi't aiilhorily Hits fo hrin^ to trial 
Id my, thr prir.oii whii hiid the admiiiiiitratiun of 
fhr. iiiiiMiiy iiiidiT ('h;irh>s IV. lie was tried, 
ciiiiiM III! Ill prnil.ilion, and hau^od. 

Ill* liMinil iiiliiiilf dilliculty iu ri'diirin;; fo obc- 
•lii'iii r (hr l'*lriiiin^;.s ; \\\ui made unceu^ing ^t^lg• 
i;li-. liM flirii lilioii\. 'Ihev were bruiii^ht under 
*ii(i|ii iitMi loi It f line : but Thilip treated them 
%tMliMt unirh riuel(v« that ten Year.> after ^ their 
iiiu lutaiiie inipUuMble. Their revolr^a» prin- 
«ip.ill\ «.tuM-d b> the toived levies OKtde on them 
1m tlu'ii e«Min(, u iio had, to their detriment) signed 
|M % II.* tuM!u-\ \ki\\\ the WiHi; of France. 

riiiiip iiM-.ud (iu* iv>i«Iution oi humitiacin^ hi> 
\\\.x\ jkv.xx i\v!pi-ii:war V'd\%ard% nhoiu he hau^h!ily 
•.11 •• .• »».: u« .ip;v.u pes'^oiul \ l'eJ\»re *iiu:,r.> ii^> 

I •»% !'u, %» x' :/.• .i.ivuT of \> i'e«.rs, j'iivcvii'.i 
. • V u.-.-.* .»% J;: v.- o: i'^u'.i.u', L" ' . \-'- or^pa.i.v ; 



irnya'-v. He had s*:idii»d thf* form of thr homagtj 
111* M*»> to riMv.lf^r, cTiid »*xpjr'>scfl hiuisoU in li'rms 
H-hioi did mifcoTiimit his personal diifnify. Attor 
this orced act of submission, the exa-.-fion of 
.irhici inspired ]iini ^vith au invcicrato liatnd to 
Philijj, he demundi.'d justice of tlic stato? for the 
lands the king of Frann* had \vitli hold from hiiu 
liincethe war made in (iuicnno by Charles of V\i- 
lois« i.i which a pari of the duchy had been ^^ rested 
.from him. lUi meditated a i)hm which he pru- 
dentlj concealedi. i:ntil he should find a meet op. 
poituniiy lo humble Philip in his turn. IJc wa:^ not 
lon^; it bringing over the Flemings to his interot ; 
and a brewer, named Artcville, became a more 
powciful ally to hiui, than the emperor Louis of 
Bavaiia, and five other princes whom he had drawn 
into tke league. Artcville had arquircd over liis 
countrymen the Flemings all the. ascendancy m hicli 
i^ouragu, patriotism, eloquence, and snccessl'ul en- 
ter prise could bestow. 

hi the mean tiuxe Philip created a new enemy 

in the i)ersou of Robert of Artois, the grandson 

of the count of Artois, who had been killed in 

the battle of Courtray. Robert was legitimati* 

beir to the connty of Artois, which Philip, not. 

withstanding, withheld from him, haring bestowed 

it, from interested motives, on Matilda the aunt of 

.Robert. The latter set off for London, and ex- 

. posed his pretensions to Edward. 

. The Flemings were at this time ripe for a revolt ; 

but entertained a scruple of conscience. They had 

promised in a late treaty to be faithful to the king 

.of France. To overcome this diilicuKy, Robert 

.of Artois persuaded Kdward to assume^ wlthouit 

.an/ ceremony y the title MiA. w\s^ vA^^"^^^* 
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T]m was tio Fomicr suggcsf od (han it Vas cinM 
into 4'fh*(-t; and 4 jnstilicatory manifesto waepub* 
Micd <in the ficriision. The negociatiuiis .vhich 
ioilowi'd brin^ incfl'ectual, Edward set ell* for 
C'iTinany.and made an alliance H'ith the euiiNsrofy 
in whose doiiiinions he Icviinl troops. 

A !ia\ul ('n<;a]i((*ment followed, in which the 
Frt'ncii were detiMtcd with a dreadful loM. To 
f;a\c the further etliision of Ijlood, ICdwaid pro. 
poued to rhilip that, as the war wan rather a con- 
Jliet between sovereifrn and sovereign, thiu be^ 
tween nation and na.tion, the i&sue should be 
tried by a single ronibat ; or, \ihirh would pcr- 
hai)s be more a^^recable to him, by a hundred 
champions on each side. l*o this Philip insolontlj 
re[)lied, that a lord paramount vcas not bound to 
accept a challenge from his vassal. 

Mduard wai ^.o aOIicted at the death of Robert 
of Artois, who was slain in the naval contiirt, that 
he bound hiinsrlt' by an oath t(# ravage France, 
lie liindcd in Normandy, and having rapidly 
achieved the conquest of the greater part of that 
province, proceexied towards Flandeiv. Seeing 
with regret that his personal quarrel was the ra«6d 
of the ({instruction of so niany men, be sent a 
second challenge to Philip, whose contemptueits 
silence irritated him beyond raeasnre. Havifi|; 
proseciih'd hi.< route, with tiftcen or sixteen thou- 
sand prisoners who greatly embarrassed the ppci» 
gress of his army, he crossed the river ScMumCy 
and took po>scssion of a height which crfiiimanded 
itiv. villure of i'i'vcy^ become so celebrated by 
iUv cli'f«'d,t of the French army. This ever mo* 
jjjorable battle eo>t the Fnnch thirty thousand 
iow'^rrc^ iucJ¥ttJiUitdi'cd knighU«,a|iAoi%V.ty Vkvft- 



jjpTS. Pliilip, notuifhstiintliii^ he had hern boafcii, 
p(*r.sisted ill n»l'iisiiig to rcfirat; and was on the 
point of bi'ini; vn'ddn -prisoner by the Knglish, 
nhen one of his noblemen soizcd the bridle of his 
horse, and forced hint to withdraw from the field 
of battle. The eflocts ol' this victory:, thus ijl o- 
rbnsly gained by Fid ward, were more dreadful 
tlun the battle itself. ITe laid siogu to C^ilais, 
aid concerted bis measures so well, thnt his ad- 
TCrsaries could not thro'vv ^;u(■l•onrs into the place. 
Kearly two thousand of the wretched inhabitants 
having been sent out by the garrison, to lessen 
tie consnmption of prorisions, came to the camp 
ol the besief^ers. Kdward gave to each of them 
a :>earty meal and two shillings, providing them 
a letreat for their future security. 

The French army hail scaraMy assembled be- 
fofi Calais, when the place was surrendered to the 
.Eiglish. Edward held this acquisition to be of so 
mtch consequence, that he deemed himself in 
pob'session of the keys of France. The impor- 
tant post of Calais was in the possession of the 
English until 1 5.08. Kdward displayed so great a 
sliare of moderation in the midst of his conquests, 
which were extended to Britany andGuiennc, 
where his arms were equally successful, that he 
cons4Mited to a truce with France. 

About this period, a scourge still mArc terrible 
tbau war threatened (he human species with an 
entire desolation. A general plague, surpassing 
in its horrors whatever besides the remotest 
history can furnish, raraged in the space of 
eighteen months every part of the known world. 
It broke out in the northern proTinces of China ; 
and) after hdfin^desoUtcd Asia and Africa, de- 
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popnlati^d Earope. In its return, U f w^pf oflT, 
in the pluces tbruugh which it passed, two. thirds 
of the inhabitants. 'I'his calamity had bci^u pre- 
ceded by terrible eartliquakeS) whiok swallowed 
up whole cities. 

Philip died amidst the general execration of hii 
subjects, jle was vain, obstinate, and of a li- 
mited capacity. Even after he had been beaten, 
lie could not appreciate the merits of the advsr. 
sary with whom he had to deal. lu his arrogidt 
presumption, he persuaded himself tjiat he could 
iiia.ster events, supposing them subordinate to bis 
courage, iuiwurd facetiously called him the au- 
thor of tJie Salic law, because he took possession 
of all the salt in his domiuions, and sold it to his 
subjects at his onn price. 

During this reign, Avignon was sold to tliepope 
for a trilling compensation, by Jane of An jou, 
queeu of Naples, who had strangled her husband, 
4nd to whom the pope granted an asylum in the 
territory he had acquired by this purchase. The 
province of Dauphinc was ceded to Philip, oft 
rondition that the eldest born son, the presump- 
tive heir to the crown, should in future be styled 
Dauphin, and bear the arms of the province. 

John II. the sou and successor oi Philip, was 
forty years of age when he ascended the throne. 
}le conceived the most violent projects ; con- 
stantly refubed \o be governed by the advice of 
his sfatebiiien ; and possessed neither sagacity, 
foresight, nor discernment, in the line of conduct 
he ))ursued. He commenced his reign by thess- 
sassinafiou of the high constable, llaoul, count 
of Ku, who was decapitated iQ his preseuee, 

without 
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%llkottt btiiilg btbught to a trial. The p6nt ot 
Ikigh constable^ and the couoty inherited by the 
deceased, trefd bestoited on two of John's fa- 
vourite^. This scandalous abnse ot power excited 
io much alarm among the grandees, that they 
{MToceeded to oipefi revolt, and chotle for their lea- 
der Charles I. king of Niivarre. 

The latter called ou John to dismiss his farott- 
tite on whom he had bestowed the post of the de- 
ceased Raoui ; and on his refusal, caused the 
tiewiy.eieeted constable to be assassinated. He 
then wrote to tlie grandees, and to the different 
cititsof France, to say that he had resorted to 
thismeasuie for the pobiic welfare, and to entreat 
^em to be constantly Uftlted with him, so as to 
^•blige the king to goterti equitably, and con for- 
oably to the laws. On bis side, John was not 
remiss in his exertions, atid deemed it expedient 
to hafe reconriSe to a stratagem. He accordingly 
cotitrivdd, with t^e aid of the dauphin, who 
Ipretended to ha?B been brought oter to the ad- 
verse party, to seix^ on the person of the king 
0f Na^ajrre at a public entertainment, to which 
til* lattor had been invited. Ue nett ordered 
lour of his partkol&r fri«Ads, among whom wa^ 
tiieduk«of Harc9urf, to be put to death, and 
Wtf himfulf presmt dt their oteaution. This act 
of ^ruolty rcfidtred the rotolt general, and kin. 
died tho names of war bet^nen France and En- 
gland. Tte brother of Charles of Natarre, who 
was iodged m prisoD> and all tho friends of hi^ 
koufle, togothet with tho relatifes of the ooble. 
men who had been ef ecuted, took the field, ..stnd 
domandodi tmocour ^ Nonttahdy^ as w^ii as of 

IIm iUftf ol' lilngltfid, 4^ whoa they made a tender 
• of 
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of several cities^ toeQga^c him tobretk lh<l ttVLtm . 
he had made with the king of France. 

John disdainfully rejected the pacitic offers of 
the prince of ^Vales, who had ten years before 
obtained so much renown at the battle of Crecy^ 
and die result of his obstinacy was, that the fac^ 
tions which had been set on foot obtained over 
him a complete triumph. The battle of Poitiers 
followed, to shod an additional lustre on the arms 
of England. The black prince could bring into* 
the field eight thousand men only, lyhom he bad 
to oppose to an army eighty thousand litrong. He 
was pent up, near the city of Poitiers, in a verjr 
narrow spot, where, without risking tjie event of 
a battle, John might have reduced him to tha aU 
ternative, either of surrendering, or of seeing^ 
his army perish through hunger. Such was, how*, 
ever, the impatience of the French monarcli^ 
that he attacked without*regulating the order of 
the battle. V ictory declared in favour of th« 
small army of the prince of Wales, by whom 
John's army was routed anddispersed, and him* 
self made prisoner. He was conducted to iiour^ 
deaux, and-from thence to London. A trace was 
shortly after consented to by the king of England; . 
vho displayed great moderation on this occasion^ 
as he might unquestionably have made himself 
muster of the whole of the French teiritory, by 
a Vigorous pursuit of the war. 

In the interim the king of Navarre, who ha4 
escaped from prison, acquired a powerful ascen- 
dancy ovf*r the states general, which had been 
convened after the capUvity of John, and over 
which the dauphin pres^idediu hisaew quality 4>t « 
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lieutenant of the kingdom. The consoqiioiiro 
yfaa that, in these assemblies, the ministers by 
whuro the public aflfairs had been conducted be. 
fore the uufortunaie event of the batth* of Poir. 
tiers, were tried and convicted, uolwithstandintr 
the dauphin made evary possible eiibrt to screen 
them from punishment. On the latter being de« 
clarcd regent, he acted with so much firmness, 
that Charles of Navarre, after having thwarted 
bim in every possible manner, was constrained to 
))Topose to him terms of accomodation. 

John, who was wearied of his captivity, pro- 
posed to the English, that on condition they 
would consent to his liberation, they should hold 
in full sovereignty, Normandy, Saintonge^ Poitou 
Guienuc, Maine, Anjou, 'J'ourraine, the territory 
of Aunis, Perigord, the Umosin, Ponthieu, and 
the Boulonnais, in addition to which they should 
be paid four millions of crowns in specie. Tho 
provisions of this treaty, which had been ratified 
in Loudon, the dauphin and the states general 
refused to confirm, which irritated Edward so 
much, that he landed a powerful army in France, 
and ravaged several of the provinces. 

John returned to France : but shortly after set 
ont for London, to engage Edward, as some his. 
torians pretend, in a crusade which he had un« 
dertaken at the instigation of the king of Cyprus. 
Others assert that the motive of his visit was a 
dassiou he had conceived, during his captivity, 
for tlm countess of Salisbury. This unfortunate 
monarch died died two montlis after his arrival iu 
the English capitaU His body was conveyed to 
St. Denis. 

Without the aid, and advice of iiis successor^ 

VOL. xxiiu » Charles 
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Oharles V. Burnamcd the Wine, tho Fretieh mo* 
flardiy mi^ht liavu fallen niider the joke of Kn» 
f^lish doiiiintttion. On his accession to the Chroiie, 
f he war waA recommenced against the king of Na« 
Tarre, who again asserted his prctonslons to Brie 
and (Campaign. He was defeated by Bertram du 
Giicsclin, a raliant commander on whoih CharJes 
bestowed an imlimitted confidence. Dnring the 
thirty preceding years, the French had experi* 
•need no other than defeats : a more flattering 
prospect was now before them. 

])ii GucKtin waci next sent into Britany, at 
tlie hcod of a i>owerfiil army, to support th? pre* 
tentions of Charles of Blois ; and afterwards into 
Ca&tile, to succour Don Henry, wha had to dis« 
pitte the crown of his ancestors with his brother 
retcr, surnamed the Cruel. The latter ha?ing 
been taken under the protection of England, way 
so powerfully aided by the heroic:^ prince of 
Wales, that he was seated on the thaone, alter tbo 
defeat of the army of his brother Henry, in a 
combat in which Dn Guesclin was made prisoner. 
His snbjocts were, howcTcr, so irritated by his 
hauglitincsii and inhumanity, that they recalled 
Don Henry, who had passed into France to im- 
plore the succour of Charles. By his aid Peter 
wu defeated in the battle of M ontiel ; Du Gnes« 
clin was liberated from his captivity ; and Don 
Henry again seated on the throne. 

Ho was not ungrateful to his benefactor, bnt 
formed an aliancc with France, as soon as war 
had been declared against England; Charlesj in 
the prosecution of this war, brought into the field 
five arini(*s, tho most powerful of which was coin- 
maadcd by his favourite Dn Gaesclin, whom he 

had 
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had appointed constubic of France The con* 
q^est of Guicnne V4S rapidly achieved by the 
French arms, the career of wliich was, howerer, 
ioon checked by the prince of Wales^s generali 
who by a dextrovs and veil concerted iu4rch| 
suddenly found themselves before Paris, to which 
he I^id siege. While before the place, the Kiiglsh 
^nt heralds to defy Charles to come out and 
meet them. Instead of accepting their challenge, 
lie opposed to them the army of Pu tiuesclio, 
vho forced them to raise the siege. The latter 
prosecuted his enterprises, and exprlled the 
English from Berry, Tourraine, and Anjou, of 
which they had already made tl^emselves masters* 
Ue next recorxsred from them the Hovergue, Pe- 
rigord, and v^ part gf the Limousin. 

Don l{enry, the ally of Charles, obtained » 
Tiotory over the English fleet. As Kdward had 
not a sufFicient number of vessels to ^end prompt 
jpreinforcements into Poitou, (jruieqne, apd the 
territory of Aunis, the French general met with 
l>ut little resistance. The English monarch ac 
cordingly experienced the inconstancy of fortune^ 
which forsook him both by sea and land, lii^ 
armies on the French territory insensibly melted 
away, without being able to set an foot any gre^t 
military enterprises. 

The trnce which intervened w^s fpllpwed bj 
the de^th of the prince of WaJes^ wA that (^ 
his father Edward, who survived him but a short 
time. Charles having npw brought his projects 
to maturity, assailed the Bmlish pi every direct 
tion. {le recovered froqi them five prpvince^y 
but filled in his ^tti^iqpt on firitaoy, by a precir 
{4tat4oa which tbr^w iu Ihe 4dv9rQtii^es iiitp the 

K 2 scale 
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scale of liiS adver^rit*?. Thi* monarch, \rlio 
po>^e*'sc'fi t^rifat figoiir ot'iiMud, but who.^i: con- 
fetjrrtion was cxtrcnidy delicate, \i*as sudcionly 
i:arrii*ii oti' in lji« lorfy-sc^iiith year. It will soon 
1)1* perreived that bb death Has a unreal calamity 
to France 

iff* was bucci'eded by Charles VI. styled the 
A\i'!i Helovfd, whose iiiJDority \ias con lined to 
hi^ three uncles. Their insatiable avarice, during 
their hhort reiien'-y. was such, that tiie oppressed 
Parisian^, us well as the inhabitants of Rouin, 
'^royf•^. and Orleans, broke out into open revolt. 
^^ hen the insnirections were quelled, they were 
made tu puv very heavy contributions, which 
wen- sei/ed with aviditv bv the rei^ent.s. instead 
oi h'Ani^ carried into the public trea^iury for the 
benefit uf the state. The necessary consequence 
was. that when anns were taken up against the 
Kntrjish. the people were harrassed by new taxes, 
the \«ei^ht of which indicated a general insurrec- 
tion. 

The first campaif^n into which Charles entered 
was against the Fieniini;s, headed by the son of 
Jacques d*Arte%ille, who^e exploits have been 
already noticed. He defeiited them at the battle 
of Itosebeck; and shortly after, by the advice 
of his council, turned his arms against Kns^. 
land, then weakened by the civil wars in which 
Kichard 11. was involved with his subjects by his 
iiK'apacity. 

There Lad never had been on any former oc- 
casion, so great a preparation of ships, men, and 
warlike machines, as were then destined for the 
invaMon of England. All the vessels belonging 
to Flanders, Sweden and Denmark^ were either 

purchased 



purchased or hired for ika expcditioni This for* 
ridable fleet, which wa« lit(e^ out in llihOn cou« 
sisted of one thousand, two hundred, and eighty* 
^evcB sail, of which sixty werts ships of the line. 
lu the centre was a wooden city, having a dia« 
imtor of three thousand paces, provided with 
towers and bastions, and constracted over boats 
fastened together. It was so contrived as to be 
put together, or taken in pieces, in the space pf 
a day ; aud was intended to furnish Ipdgiri^s for 
the troops when they should be landed. Twenty 
thousand horsenicn, twenty thousand cross-bow 
m/en, and twenty thonsaud foot soldiers armed 
with halberts and hatchets, formed the arn^y 
which was to be. disembarked. The ^'reuch no* 
bility proceeded in great numbers to Flaqdeis, t9 
embark at the different ports, and share in th# 
^lory of the expedition. To the grt^at surprise 
of Europe it failed, having been encountered on 
its passage by a tempest which dlspt^rried the ships. 
Tius wreck of the wooden city was thro vru by th^ 
waves on the English shore. 

Charles had a favourite, named Clisspn, whosa 
elevation to the rank of constable of Franco 
gave so much oi}*«nce to the grandees, that thvy 
formed a plot for his assassin^ipi), which was 
carried into eflect as he quitted the palace. Ho 
received fifty wounds, neither of which proved 
mortal. The assassins Jled jp to ]^ritany, where 
the plot had origint^ted ; a*id were followed by 
Charles, who was rt!.s<:)lved e.ither to force the 
duke to deliver thum up, or to puni.sh him in casf^ 
of 4 r/efusal* }n crossing the forest of Mans, at 
the head pl* hi^ anny, he Sjuddcniy displayed 
^ymptpw of immtyp fros^ wijri* k^ was not 
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wi?1! rrrovornd, nhrii an arridonf at a ball, gircn 
on the occaNion of the birth of a princess, brought 
on a rrlapsi:. 

During his insane stafe, thodnkcsof nurguncly 
and I'lTry rosiimnd the rrins of tlio. gorernnient. 
lionis, difkc. of Orleans, broUier to Charles, as- 
sertyd that I he rf^enry bt'.loni^cd by right to 
bini ; hiit he >vas excluded by the duke of Bur* 
giindy on account of his youth. I'his was the 
ground of an inveterate hatrtid bet^rcen the 
houseii of Orleans and Ihirgundy. Louis had the 
queen on his side, and intrigued so well that, 
M'hilellie diike of J>iirgundy Mas absent on a jour, 
ncy, h(*. was di'ciared sole regent. His degraded 
adversary did not long survive this event; but the 
dttke of Orleans deriv(*d no advantage from his 
death. The sini was sf ill more ardent and politic 
tiiun the father, and was resolved to assert his 
rip' It. 

Thr hatred which prevailed between the heads 
of the t\u) factions was at length augmented to 
KM eh. a de;;ree, that they did not scruple to nuu 
nife.st publicly their hostile intentions. The duke 
of OrIt'.an.s was detested by the people, and be. 
lo\i-(l by the i^raudees ; wiiile th<^ duke of Hur- 
giiudy liad captivated the good graces of the 
commonalty. On Sunday the ^iOth of Novem- 
ber, N07, they hail both of them been present 
at the mass, and received the communion to- 
gether, in addition to which they had sworn to 
be perf.'ctly reconciled lo each other, and to 
keep up a tiiendly intercourse. On the follow. 
in*r \\ ediicsday, the duke of Orleans, having 
quitted the queen's house in the evening, had not 
proceeded a liuudred btepi?. wheu he was <Uisa«. 

SiUiLfcd, 
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sinafed, by the order of the duke of Biirgnndjr, 
hy Raoul d'OcquetonTille. His widow dUcd of 
grief; but his sons were forced to sign, in the 
cathedral of Chartres, a reconciliation with the 
duke of Burgundy, who was procliumed regent 
amid the acclamations of the people. 

After some years of struggle and contention 
between the contending factions, it was resoWed 
that the regency should be placed in the hands 
of the queen and dauphin, as the surest means of 
pre?enting open hostilitiivi. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, on his dismissal, joined the English, who 
were arming both by sea and land, to attempt the 
inrasion of France. They landed in Normandy, 
and were not long in recovering several of the 
strong holds of which they had been dispossessed. 
Having crossed the river Somme, without meeting 
with the smallest obstacle, they found the French 
army drawn up In a plain near the village of 
Aginconrt« or Azi/ironrt : it was there that the 
Taiorous Henry V. ol' England, with an army of 
fifteen thousand men, gave battle to nearly four 
times that number of the French, over whom he 
gained a most complete and decided victory. On 
that memorable day, ten thousand French were 
slain in the field. The loss was chietly conlined to 
persons of rank and consideration. It was esti« 
mated that upwards of nine thousand knights or 
gentlemen fell, together with a hundred and 
twenty noblemen carrying banners. The dukes 
ot' Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts of Eti 
and Vendome, were made prisoners. The other 
prisoners amounted to fourteen thousand, beinf]^ 
nearly equal, in point of numbers, to the force 
which Henry bruugUt iuco the iicld. 
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As it was apprehended that the duke •£ Bur^ 
gundj) who was making forced inarches towards 
the capital, would unite his forces with jtliose of 
England, the count of Armagnac was called on 
to defend the kingdom. Hq was appointed prim^ 
minister, and had tlie dignity of high constable 
conferred on bim. He was so haughty and in- 
flexible in his administration, that tiie people re^ 
{retted the absence of the duke of Vurguady. 
fiji abuse of authority was carried to such an 
excess, thyt he at length became obnoxious to bis 
own party, as well as to the queen, to whom lie 
was indebted for his elevation. Being aware of 
the intention of the latter to bring him ioto dis. 
I^race, be w«is re&olv4*4 to antjcip;ite her, for 
which purpose he accused her, before the king, 
who had his lucid luterYals, of maintaining a cri- 
minal intercourse with JiOuis Bourdon, the grand 
master of hor palace. Bourdon was strangled in 
the prison of the Chatelct ; and the que«*n impri- 
soned at Tours, where she was strictly watched. 
In her captivity r.he wrote to the duke of Bur* 
cundy, whose succour she earnestly iuiplored. 
He was obedient to her call, and pnbiished a ma. 
nifesfo in which he d(*maikded thar the regency 
should be bcstowtrd on her. calling on all the sub.f 
jects of France to uiiiu*. their arms to his, aud fre^ 
the king and the daiipliiu from the thraldom in 
which they were held by the count of Annagnqc. 

The queen having hcon delivered i'roui her cap. 
tivity, the duke put IiiMuelt' at the head of bixty 
thousand men, ai^d was n-Ciivi'd %\ith npi!n aniid 
in Champaign aiivl Picard v , i'cinA whence he pro- 
ceeded to lay dU'ge io I'ans, accompanied by thu 

queen. 
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queen. It was not necessary for him to inrest the 
place, the gates of whicli were opened by the 
populace, who seized on the Armagnacs, and made 
them prisoners. The king, who was in a state 
of stupid insensibility, than iced both the queen 
and the duke for their good offices, promising for 
the future to be governed by their counsels. 

A report having been circulated in Paris, that 
the Armagnacs were to be liberated, the populace 
proceeded to the Conciergerie, where they put 
to death the consHibIc and all his adherents. 
They went from thence to the Chatelet, and mur« 
dered such of the bishops, presidents of parlia- 
ment, &c. as were favourable to the vanquished 
party, and had gone thither for protection. It 
was to be expected that the English, who had 
well founded pretensions in France, would take 
advantage of this state of anarciiy. They re* 
turned to the French territory with a full persua- 
sion that they would not meet with any resistance 
from the duke of Burgundy ; and conquered the 
whole of Normandy. I'heir rapid progress at 
length equally alarmed the two factions, the one 
headed by the dauphin, who styled himself Re* 
gentn the other by the queen and duke of Bur- 
gundy, by whom a council had been estiiblished 
for the direction of public afl'airs. Negodations 
were accordingly entered into with Henry V. of 
Kngland, whose demands, dictated by his victo- 
rious exploits, were so extravagant, that they 
-inspired universal terror and alarm. '^ God," 
said he, '' has taken me by the hand, and con- 
^^ ducted me hither. There is no longer any 
^' king in France, where anarchy and disorder 

" prevail. 
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<< prcrail. It therefore bclongi to mc te goTcm, 
<< and to save a atate wliich totters on the brink 
*< of ruin." 

The dauphin and the duke of Burgundy hai} 
im intcTTiewj and embraced each other at tiie 
liead of tlieir respecti Ye armies, promising to unite 
in the expulsion of the common enemy. The a«- 
f aMunation, howcTer, of the duke of Orleans by 
the latter was not forgotten by the partizaas ef 
the dauphin. A second interview having been 
agreed on, on the bridge of Montercau, te rcoiove 
^very cause of future contention, the duke had 
no sooner bowed his kpoe to do hoioagc to the 
dauphin, than he was surrounded by a band of 
noblemen who had been attached to the deceased 
duke of Orleans, and put to death. The queen, 
nrho entertained a mortal hatred to her son, was 
^ incensed at this murder, that she persuaded 
Charles to disinherit him, and to tender the crowp 
of Franco to lienry of England, on condition 
that he would espouse the princess Catherine. 
The oiler was acc(;pted, andatri'aty entered into, 
by which, on the death of Charles, tiie property 
of the kingdom was to devolve to lic^nry and his 
heirs for ever. JIc was in the iuteriia declared 
regent. With respect to the dauphin, the sou of 
the duke of Burgundy deuiandod that he should 
be brought to trial for having commanded the as- 
sassination of his father. On his refusing to obey 
the mandate of the council, which was assembled 
at Troyes, it was declared Uiat he should be ba* 
nish'd for ever from the kingdom, the assaj»sina« 
tion of John, duke of Burgundy, having ren. 
dered him uuwortliy to succeed to the crown. 

A kind 



- A kind of interregnum followed the death of 
Henry, which happened at Yincennes in the 
thirty ^ghth year of his age, and that of Charle?^ 
who saryiTed him only two months. At lengtk 
the Infant son of Henry was proclaimed king of 
England and France ; and the dake of Bedford 
appointed regent of the latter kingdom daring his 
minority. 

Oitds were invented in the reign of Charles YT. 
to amnse that monarch, and to reliere him from 
the melancholy which followed the alienation of 
hisnund. 

There were at this time t#o competitors four 
the crown of France, Charles YII., son of the 
deceased monarch, styled by the English, by 
way of derision, the King of Bonrges, the place 
of his residence, and Henry YJ. of England. 
The former owed his rc-establishment to the 
throne of his ancestors, to the zeal and Talour of 
his generals, and to the neglect of the duke of 
Bedford, the regent for Henry, by whom he wfts 
allowed to augment at his leisure a party which^ 
al his father's death, had been very inconsi- 
derable. The efforts of this party were at first 
uncertain ; and Charles would have been irrcco. 
▼erably lost, had not a misunderstanding arisen 
between tfie English generals and Philip, the new 
duke of Burgnndy. The duke of Bedford had 
proceeded to England, to quell a popular insur* 
npctron. After suYcral inconsiderable actions, tho 
siege of Orleans was undertaken. 

This memorable siege was to decide the fate of 
the French monarchy. The attack and the dc- 
fence were made with equal yigoUr. Count Du- 
noi?>; better known under the aami; of tho Bastard 

oft 
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of Orleans, perfonned proclitics of valonr ; not- 
withstanding which the bvsicged wa^i about to sur- 
render the place, when a sudden and unexpected 
event occurred to revive the ardour of the 
French. A young country girl, named Joan d'Arc, 
presented herself to the council of Charles, who 
had himself, in his despair, iled the evening be- 
fore to Dauphine, to say that God had, in a re-, 
vclation, apprized her that the royal troops would 
be enabled to sustain the siege, and force the 
enemy to retire* Struck with cijual surprise and 
admiration at the heroical conduct she displayed, 
tlie council granted her the Aword she re-quested ; 
and by this sword she swore, tiiat in her hand it 
should be fatal to the English, whom she would 
drive from the kingdom, to restore it to its lawful 
inheritor. 

At the head of the French troops she fulliiled 
the promise she had made. She was monntcd on 
a white palfri*y, and displayed on her banner the 
image of our blessed Saviour. Thus arrayed, 
she sallied forth into the Held, and, having obligttd 
ttie English to raise the siege of Orleans, led on 
the troops of France to further conquests. The. 
hopes of the nation were raised, as if by a mi- 
racle, llhehns opeued its gates ; and while the 
Knglish were dispersed in every direction, Cliarles 
extended his conquests to the banks of the Seine. 
He was crowned in the above city, Juan of Arc 
being present at the ceremony, clad in martial 
array, and holding in her uplifted hand her vic- 
torious sword. 

As a reconi pence for these iuiportant services, 
?h<* was ennobled by Charles, together with the 
-whole of iter family, and their heirs and de- 

seendants 
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scendatits. The nobility did not refuse to receiTc 
into their body the humble female domestic of a 
tavern-keeper ; an incoutestible proof of the just 
celebrity of her exploits. Having been afterwards 
wounded in defending Compi^ne, which was be- 
sieged by the duke of Orleans, she was made pri- 
soner in a sortie, and sold to the £nglish for ten 
thousand livres. She was by them tried at Rouen 
for sorcery, and condemned to be burned. After 
this sentence, which reflects an eternal disgrace 
on the judges of the secular tribunal by whom sho 
was tried, she leaped courageously from the bat- 
.tlemeuts of the tower in which she was confined* 
She was bruised and lacerated by her fall. The 
cries which her sufferings extorted from her gave 
the alarm to her guards, who watched her more 
strictly than ever. When led to execution she 
shed tears. To prolong her tortures, a scafibld- 
ing of plaster had been contrived, with so great 
an elevation, that the flames required a consider- 
able time to penetrate to her body, which was 
gradually consumed. 

The subsequent union of the duke of Burgundy 
with Charles, was a fatal blow to the English, 
who received another check by the sudden death 
of the duke of Bedford. The body of this great 
and virtuous nobleman, who had governed France 
with so much wisdom and moderation, that he 
was equally beloved by the French as by his own 
countrymen, was conveyed to Rouen, and in- 
terred, with princely ceremony, in a magniiicout 
tomb. 

The aspect of afl*airs became suddenly changed. 
It was of little avail that Henry VI. was pom- 

voL. a^xiii. o pously 
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pously crowDcd iu Paris : tJic proTuices fell^^onc 
after the other, into the hands of tiie French, 
^'hose successes were due to Uie exploits of Foix, 
Duiiois, Armaguac, Moiitiuorcucy, Trimouillc, 
aiid several other distiuguishcd geaerals. Cbarlo) 
was not ail idle spectator of these events. lie 
gained in person the battlo of Formigny ; and 
shortly after the capital fell into liis hands. 
. In his southern dominions his career was 
checked by the valour and skill of Talbot, an ii. 
lustrious Knglish warrior, who perished in batlU 
at the age of eighty years. The death of this 
heroical character, and the fatal disputes in £ng. 
land between the houses of York and I^ncaster« 
at length placed the whole of the French monar- 
chy, with the exception of Calais, under the do^, 
minion of Charles, who was on that account sur. 
named the Fortunate. 

' In the midst of his conquests he was harrassed 
by the refractory conduct of his sou, who at length 
broke out into open revolt, and levied a powerful 
army in Dauphine, his appanage. lie endea. 
voured to surprise several places io the vicinity 
of that province, while the father was employed 
in the conquest of Normandy and Guienne. ilo 
had next tiie temerity to demand the title of the 
duke of Normandy foi^his infant son. Having 
failed in his attempt to bring over to his side th^ 
duke of Burgundy, hjs atrocily of character 
ttuggesled to him the idea of cutting otf his father 
by poison. Charles, who was made acquainted 
>M I h this unnatural plot against his life, was seized 
with ao terrible a panic, that for tivo or six day .4 
htt refused all sustenanco.. Whcu he was at leu/^th 
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prcTailcd on by his second son, the duke of Ber- 
ry, to tsike a small portion of aliment, it was too 
late. Nature refused her oiRce ; and the appre^ 
hension of perishing by poison, caused him to fait 
a Tictim to hunger. Such was the end of Charles^ 
itylod the Fortunate and Victorious ! 

In his reign the discoTcry of printing waft 
made, in the year 1440. The first book printed 
was a folio bible, the characters of which were a 
tiicQ ipiitation of writing. They were engraven 
on a plate ; and the moveable types were not in- 
vented until two years after. 

The pragmatic sanction originated about the 
same time, in a general assembly of the clergy and 
nobility, representing the Galilean church, heU 
at )3ruges, to re-establish the ecclesiastical disci- 
plinc. Its aim was to check the despotism of 
the popes, and to follow the traces of the primi. 
tive church. The superiority of the convoca- 
tions, or assemblies of the clergy, over the see of 
Home, formed the basis of the regulaUons which 
were then established. 



CHAPTER V. 

Civil wai^s be f Keen the Catholics and Protestants 
— Tlie detestable masaacre of ijt. Bartholomew 
— iVars of the league. 

ON the death of his father, which he had him- 
self indirectly occasioned, Louis XL com« 
menced his detestable reign. As his conscietice 
apprised .him "of the hatred he had inspired, -he 

o 2 solicitod 
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solicited the duke of Burgundy to escort him to 
Paris, with an army calculated for bis protection. 
On his arrival he governed France as if it had been 
fL conquered territory. lie dismissed the members 
of the different administrations ; levied troops 
unnecessarily ; persecuted the nobility ; aug. 
inented the established imposts ; and levied others 
.unconstitutionally, without consulting the states 
.of the kingdom. lie had scarcely reigned a 
month, when discontents broke out in every part 
of the French territory. 

His first political project was to humble his an. 
cient protector, the duke of Burgundy, and the 
count of Charolois, his son, who had afforded 
him an asylum against the just indignation of the 
deceased monarch, his father. While he had to 
oppose the united forces of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Britany, the count of Charolois form- 
ed an alliance with the discontented princes and 
grandees, whose numbers were very considerable ; 
and at leng^ gained over Charles, duke of Berry, 
the king's only brother, who was irritated at the 
entrenchments Louis had made in his establish, 
ment. A manifesto was speedily published by the 
malcontents, whose party was dcnomiuatcd the 
league of general welfare. 

The confederated army was soon augmented to 

a hundred thousand men, and had the wishes of 

the nation on its side. It was suiHciently powerful 

to redress the grievances complained of; but the 

. multitude of the generals by whom it was led, 

counteracted the vigour of the operations. The 

battles which ensued were not decisive, the loss 

. being equal on both sides, and ekch of the par. 

..ties claiming the victory. After the combat of 

Moutlhery, 
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Montlhery, in the course of which the terror was 
so great, that many of the runaways beloogiog 
to each of the armies, traTelled upwards of forty 
leagues without taking any repose^ announcing 
every where on their route that the day was lost, 
the king passed into Normandy, to prevent, by 
his presence, the insurrection of that importaat 
province. Having learned, during his absence^ 
that Paris was on the eve of surrendering to the 
duke of Berry, who had assumed the title of the 
regent of the kingdom, he hastened back, but 
not without apprehensions that the Parisians 
Mould refuse him entrance. In the case of (luding 
the gates of the capital barred against him, it was 
his resolution to withdraw into Italy, and se^ 
the protection of the duke of Milan. They were, 
however, opened, on the condition, extorted from 
him by the inhabitants, that he should govern for 
the future by a council of eighteen persons to be 
appointed by the citizens. 

liis principal aim was to dissolve the confede- 
racy, whatever sacrifices he might be obliged to 
make. He accordingly repaired to Conilans, 
where the princes were assembled, and madeover- 
tures of peace. By the treaty which followed, 
and which he was so anxious ^to sign, that he 
granted to several more than they demanded, his 
brother had the nourishing ducby^ of Normandy 
for an appanage. The expenccs which the duke 
of Britany had incurred in carrying on the war 
were to be defrayed by Louis ; and the count of 
Charolois was put in possession of Ponthieu and 
the Boiilounois. The favourite of the latter was 
appointed constable of France. Theotlie^viVdSi- 
coutentD were re-established Vu ihsi ^t^v^t^^w^ ^ 
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The English) who -were still in possession of 
. Calais, having been brought oyer to the duke^s 
interest, penetrated into the heart of the French 
territory, but were checked in their victorious 
career by the apathy of their monarch Edward IV. 
who preferred a treaty of peace to the glory of 
foreign conquests. The enterprising Burgun. 
dian, deserted as he was by his ally, did not de. 
sist from his purposes, but formed the resolution 
of purchasing Provence, and of seizing on Jjor. 
raine, at one and the same time, that he might, 
by the union of these two provinces to his he- 
reditary states, be enabled to pass from one sea 
to another, withJut demanding a passage. He 
was not deficient in the audacity requisite to the 
execution of this splendid project ^ but, as if to 
justify the appellation he had acquired of Charles 
the Rash J he was so imprudent as to attack the 
Swiss, by whom he was defeated, in the course 
of the same year, 1476, in the combats of (Irand- 
sou and Morat. lie afterwards turned his 
arras against the duke of Lorraine, who had 
aided the Swiss in defeating him, and was killed, 
by the treachery of an Italian officer, in an 
action before Nancy, to which place he had laid 
siege. 

Louis had been long troubled with attacks of 
epilepsy, which became moire violent and alarm, 
ing as he advanced further iif years. He was at 
length a prey to all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, and immured himself in the chateau of 
Plessis-les-Tours, surrounded by guards. In this 
fortress, which he had chosen as his retreat, he 
laboured under constant apprehensions of the 
.1 \^'H^:Js\. 
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revolt of his subjects, whom he had most craellj 
persecuted. Death at length relieved him from 
the con)plicatcd sufferings of guilt and supersti. 
tion. To convey an idea of his sanguinarj cha- 
racter, it Mill suffice to quote the following fact{: 
When he proiiounced sentence of death on the 
duke of Nemours, he ordered that his infant 
children should be placed beneath the scaffold, 
to be sprinkled by the blood w hich gushed from 
the body of their parent Such an instance of 
reiined cruelty, and cold barbarity, renders it 
unnecessary for us to say any thing further of this 
scourge oi the human race, who was, notwith- 
standing, the first of the kings of France on 
whom the title of His Most Christian Majc*sty was 
conferred. 

His successor, Charles VIII. was in his majo- 
rity when he ascended the throne, having cnterinl 
on his fourteenth year: it was therefore declared, 
in an assembly of the states, that the kingdom 
was not in need of a regent; and that the con- 
duct of the royal person should be confided to 
Anne of France, the king's sister, and wife of 
Peter of Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. J'his de. 
cision was highly displeasing to the duke of Or- 
leans, who aspired to the regency ; and laid the 
foundation of discords which separated the court 
into two distinct factions. 

The duke of Britany having died without male 
issue, tiie rich heiress, his daughter, was sought 
by ail the unmarried princes of Europe. She had 
already been betrothed to the archduke Maxi- 
niilian ; but, by the influence of the duke of Or- 
Jca/tSf a marriage was brought about between 
tAIg princess and the young Viug^ ^\ko V^ beea 
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before contracted to the daughter of the king of 
the Romans. A double dispensation was thus 
required from the pope. 

This marriage, which excited the astonishment 
ef all Europe, gave so much displeasure to the 
archduke, that he implored the succour of Spain 
and England, in carrying on a war against Charles. 
His troops having been defeated, the English 
withdrew the forces they had landed at Calais for 
the invasion of France, 

The favourite project of Charles was the con« 
quest of Naples, on which he was obstinately 
bent, as if the territory of France had been of 
little or no value, when compared with the po8* 
session of a part of ItaFy, which boasted a more 
genial climate. To remove every obstacle which 
lay in the way, he terminated the war with the 
neighbouring princes, and, to secure their nen« 
trality, made to them the most important conces* 
sions. To the king of Castille he ceded the conn* 
ties of Roussillon and Cerdaigne ; and abaudoned 
to the archduke Maximilian, whose wife he had 
taken, the counties of Burgundy, Artois, and 
Charolois. 

The king of Naples was no sooner apprized of 
his intention, than he offered to do homage to 
Charles, and to pay him an annual tribute of lifty 
thousand crowns. This proposition was haugh. 
tily rejected ; and the French army crossed the 
Alps, but with such insuiHcient means for the pay* 
ment of the troops, that their leader was under 
the necessity of pledging the jewels and trinkets 
of the duchess of Savoy and marchioness of Mont- 
ferrat, to raise the sum of twenty .four thousand 

ducatSt 
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ducats. The great adtabtage of the French, when 
they ))Gnet rated into tlie kingdom of Naples,' re- 
sided in tlicir powerful train of artillerj. They 
were not obliged to undertake any siege, not to 
combat their enemy in the field ; and sich was 
the terror that their appearance excited, that the 
greater part of the cities sent a deputation to 
Charles witi) the keys. . On thi& occaaion popt 
Alexander V 1 . wittily observed, '^ that the French 
^' had come, like quarter^masters, with the cat* 
^^ bine beneath the arm, and chalk in the hand, 
^' to mark out their lodgings." 

The inhabitants of Florence declared in favour 
of the French, and, in their revolt, proscribed the 
Medici, whose property was confiscated, and their 
statues broken. K? cry part of Italy was panic 
•truck ; and Charles ouide his triumphant entry 
into Rome, without cuconntering the smallest op*, 
position. Thq pope, who had secretly favotlred 
both the emperor Maximilian and the king of Na- 
|>les, ti>ok shelter in the castle of St. Angelo. To 
aiakohis peacowith Charles, he was reduced to 
the necessity of ceding four of the cities of the 
iicclesiastical state. 

When the French monarch was yet at the dis- 
iance of fifty leagues from the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, the dastardly king of Naples surrendered his 
possessions to his eldest son, and retired to Sicily, 
where he died six mouths after. The son fol- 
lowed the cowardly example of the father, and 
betook himself to flight as soon as the French 
presented themselves to force the outer entrench, 
ments of the capital. Charles was crowned king 
pf Naples in the month of February 1495 ; and, 

having 



kairing assttmed the pompous title of ktn^ of Com 
st^ntinople, wore the luiperial ornameuts during 
the ceremony. 

While the French felt themselves secure ia 
Italy, >^here they treated the inhabitaats of the 
lubjugated territory with the utmost rigour^ « 
league, of which the pope was the principal in« 
Stigator, was formed againat them at Venice. AU 
the princes of Italy were secretly aaited against 
Charles, who adopted, whe^ it became necessarjr 
for him to defend himself agatn$t them, the most 
vicious plan he could poissibly have Revised. II* 
divided his troops^ instead of keeping them in a 
collective body; and the result was that the 
French were driven, not only out of the kingdom 
of Naples, but of every part of Italy. The king ^ 
of Arragon contributed essentially to their defeat* 

Charles, on his return to France, could not bt 
prevailed on to abandon his lavourite idea of th* 
conquest of Italy. He levied a. new army, and 
made the most expensive preparations to effect 
the passage of the Alps. He was, however^ 
thwarted ia his intention by cardinal Briconnet^ 
who had been gained over by the pope; and by 
the duke of Orleans, by whom; the command of 
the army was declined. The latter pereeiviag 
that the health of the king, who kaA led a Ttrj 
intemperate life, was visibly on the decHn^, was 
resolved not to qnit the capital, and thus risk the 
loss of the succession. He was not wrong in his 
conjectures relative to the aippromching dissolu.: 
tion of Charles, who was cutoff in- his twenty, 
eighth year. The direct line of i^htlip of Valois 
teruiiuiit^d with th^ monarcli. Anne of firitany 

... httA 
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had borne him four children, all of whom dietl 
in their infancy ; and the succession fell to his 
cousin, the duke of Orleans. In this reign the/ 
discoTery of America was made by Columbus. / 

Louis XII. styled the Father of the People, 
was the grandson of the duke of Orleans, who had 
been assassinated by the duke of Burgundy, and 
great-grandson of Charles V. of France. He was 
thirty-six years of age when he ascended the throne. 
IJe stippressed a multitude of imposts, and took 
the most effectual measures to render his subjects 
happy and contented. - He was frequently heard 
to say, that a good shepherd could not take too 
mdch pains to fatten his flock. 

After having regulated the internal affairs of 
his kingdom by the wisest and most beneficent ad. 
ministration, Louis became the dupe of his allies, 
who prevailed on him to attempt the conquest of 
Genoa, Naples, and Milan. He was successful 
at the commencement of his operations against 
Italy ; but their issue was as unfortunate as that 
of the enterprises of his predecessor. He was 
involved in a great number of treaties, which 
were so many snares, contrived to entrap him by 
the treachery of the Italians. He had besides 
the want of address to irritate the Swiss against 
him, instead of making them his friends, in his 
war against the Spaniards he was equally unsuc. 
cessful. His aniiy was defeated ; and his fleet of 
obscrration, which was stationed off the coast of 
Catalonia, driven into port 

The widow of Charles VIII. had retired to 
Britany, her inheritance, a possession which it 
was of importance for Louis to obtain. He had 
long entertaiacd a passion for Anne of Britany ; 

and 
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And policy now blended itself with his love. IIo 
iccordingly procured a divorce with his queen, 
the daughter of Louts XL, and contracted the 
alliance he so ardently desired. The new queen 
obtained over him an entire ascendency. Iler 
destiny was somewhat singular : after having cs- 
poused two kings, and having been in a man- 
ner divorced from Maximilian of Austria, she 
ascended the throne a second time, by the dcpo- 
silion of a princess, the daughter of a king of 
France. She died, after having, by her impor. 
tunities, done considerable injuries to the atlairs 
of Italy. She considered the war carried on 
against the pope as impious and sacrilegious, 
iSincej according to her principles, an attack on 
the sovereign pontili could not be justified by any 
circumstance. She accordingly counteracted the 
military operations, and destroyed in the coun- 
cils whatever Louis accomplished by the success 
^f his arms. 

Henry VIIL of England, the head of the con- 
iederacy against Louis, had not only declared 
in favor of the emperor, but had waged a suc- 
cessful war on Ike French territory. lie suddenly 
iiroke with his allies, and having made his peace 
with the French monarch, bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister, who had been long betrothed 
to the archduke Charles. This marriage was as 
extraordinary as the preceding one. 

in the midst of his preparations to recover the 
losses he had sustained in Italy, Louis died uni- 
versally regretted. The lamentable exclamation 
or//i6' good Ung is dead was heard on every side ; 
and the memorable edict of 1499, in which he 
enjoined tha^ the law should be constantly 

vuj.. XXI II. r adhered 
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adhered to, notH'ithstamling the contrary Ofdora 
which importunity mi§;ht chance to extort fcoin 
the sovercigu, ought to have been engraven ou hit 
tomb. 

During his reign the quantity of circolatiBg 
tponey Mas so much augmented by the Indian 
discoveries, that the rents of territprial proper* 
ties w^rc augmented in a ratio of eight or nine t« 
one. On this account the nobility deemed them* 
•elVos so rich, that their expences became in* 
ordinate, and obliged them finally to dispose of 
their lauds. Their extravagance in horses and 
dogs were unbounded ; and this induce^ Louis to 
observe, '' that the greater part of the noblemen 
^' in his kingdom were, like Acteon, and Abdc^rus^ 
^' the favorite of Hercules, literally devoured by 
** their dogs and horses." 

As soon as it was ascertained that the qneen^ 
the widow of Louis XIL was not pregnant (for 
this precaution was indispensabU) Francis, count 
of AngoulcBie, the first prince of the blood, i»ud^ 
denly assumed the title of king. 

Francis L possessed several amiable and briU 
liant qualities^ but had a strong propensity for 
military exploits, and was encouraged in this 
ruling passion by the courtiers who surrounded 
his throne. His predecessor had formally re^. 
nounced the duchy of Milan ; but a» Francis 
was the ^reat grandson of a certain Valentine^ 
duke of Milau, his relationship furnished him with 
the pretext of undertaking its conquest. 

Pope Leo X. had entered into a league witk 
the emperor to prevent the entrance of the 
French into the Aiilunesc territory; and,; ^cm 
iiktk side, the Swibs had seized ou the diilereat 

passes 
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passes- of the Alps. The French army passed, 
however, by a road which a peasant cliscovered 
to the king. The Sniss weiVi so much enrai2;ed 
at their eluding their yigilant research, that they 
pursued tliem into the Milanese territory, where 
they gave them battle. The combat was dread- 
ful. The French artillery, which had bt»cn 
dragged across the niountains with iucrodible la- 
bour, and made a prodigious slaughter of the Swiss 
troops, whole files of whom it swept away, so as 
to enable the French cavalry to charge and break 
their ranks with facility. The Swiss general, ob- 
serving the terror and desolatron spread among 
them, gave orders for the retreat, and left fifteen 
thousand dead on the field of battle. In this ac- 
tion Ffiancis fought as a soldier, not as a sove- 
reign ; and his example inspired the troops with 
an enthusiastic fnry, which contributed ' not a 
little to the victory they gained* Being thus pnt 
in entire possession of the Milanese territory, 
Francis made his solemn entry into the ca- 
pital, in which he caused a parliament to be 
assetnblcd. 

lie was on the point of returning to France, 
inrhea Pope Leo X. demanded to have an inter- 
view with him at Bologna. The result of the 
conference was, that a concordat was substituted 
to the pragmatic sanction ; and the pope thus gain- 
ed, for the ecclesiastical state, a year-s income of 
each of the benefices conferred in France. Francis 
next purchased, at an extravagant price, an al- 
liance with the Swiss, who engaged never to 
serve the enemies of the French monarchy. As 
they had given manifest proofs of their valour, 
and odcupied besides the defiles which led to 

p2 VV!iM% 
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Italy, it was considered that such an alliance 
could not bo too dearly bought. 

While Francis I. justly considered himself 
as the most |)owerfui sovereign of Europe, he 
uas not long in finding a rivsii in the person of 
Charles V. who had just aiicended the throne of 
Spain. The emperor Maximilian being deceased, 
they both asserted their pretensions to the era« 
pire. Charles having the German princes on his 
side, was elected emperor ; a decision which ope- 
rated so powerfully on Francis, that his jealousy 
was suddenly converted into a personal animosity 
which caused seas of blood to (low, in a war that 
lasted more than thirty -eight years. 

It was the endearonr of Francis to bring orer 
to his side Henry VIII. of England, bat the 
latter dedared his intention to remain nenter. 
WJiile he maintained, however, an eqnilibrinm 
between the two powers, he reserved to himself 
the right of making cither of the scales of the 
balance preponderate at bis pleasure. He m 
accordingly represented, on a medal, holding a 
pair of scales in the right hand, and a weigkt lA 
the left. 

The hostilities began in Navarre ; but the seat 
of the war was afterwards carried into Fianders 
by the Imperialists, who laid siege to Mouzon. 
1'he emperor having learned that Francis had 
reached the bank of the Scheldt, advanced to 
dispute with him the passage of that river ; but 
finding himself anticipated, abandoned his army, 
Mhich might have been easily defeated by hit 
rival, had he not been destitute of the pecuniary 
resources necessary to the vigorous prosccutioa 
of his enterprises. 

fope 
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Pope Leo X. leagued witli fbo emperor to 
drire the Freuch out of Italy^ and was, by treaty, , 
to take post>8ession of Parma and Placcnza. His 
jpolicy, conjointly with the magnitude of the re- 
IK>urees of the Imperialiitts, And the death of the 
iraJorous Bayard, whose exploits have acquired 
so high a celebrity, proved fatal to the cause of 
the French, whose subsequent disasters, on the 
Italian territory, may likewise be ascribed to the 
persecution of the constable of Bourbon by the 
queen mother. That accbmplished genera) quit^ 
ted France, and took the command of the armies 
of Charles V. 

. Francis hating enclosed the army commanded 
by Antonio de Levc in Padua, to which place h.e 
laid siege, fancied he had nothing further to 
dread. He therefore divided his forces, and hav- 
ing sent a body of ten thousand men to Naples, 
and another reinforcement of four thousand men 
to Genoa, disdained to fortify himself in his en- 
trenchments. The Imperialists assembled their 
troops, and offered him battle. His unprepared 
state was such, that bis generals recommended to 
him to retreat; but he resolved to face the enemy. 
The battle, which terminated in the entire defeat 
of the French, was fought on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1525, and resembled, in its catastrophe, 
those won by the English at Poiters and A gin- 
court. Twenty-five thousand French were slain, 
and Francis himself made prisoner. He had the 
mortification to find himself the captive of one 
of his subjects, of the very constable whom he 
had, as well as the queen dowager, treated with 
so much hauteur. 

Having been condncted to Madrid^ tVv^ ^\sv- 
pcror refused to see iiim, on \>cct.cuc^ i^v^^ ^«^ 
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interview would be embarrassing io both the 
particH. Francis was so much hurt by thb re. 
fusul, that he fell dangerously sick. In his despair 
he delivered to his sister, the duchess of Alen^on^ 
who had come to Madrid to visit him, an act of 
renunciation by which he c^^ed the crown to the 
dauphin, exhorting his family and his subjects tm 
consider him as one no longer in existence. la 
the mean time, the parliament took the uecessarjr 
measures for the security of Paris, and, bjrthe 
firmness it displayed, diminished the constema* 
tiou into which France had been thrown by the 
captivity of the monarch. 

Furope was at length alarmed by the aggran- 
dizement of Charles, whose ambition haWng no 
longer any check or counterpoise, might have 
forged fetters for all the surrounding nations. A 
league was in consequence formed in farour of 
the captive sovereign ; and to this confederacy 
England gave her support. Charles was thus in 
a manner forced to liberate his prisoner, from 
whom he exacted the following harsh conditions : 
Burgundy was to be ceded to him in full sore- 
reign ty ; Francis was to renounce his claims on 
Milan, Naples, and Genoa; was tore-establish 
the constable of Jiourbon in all his possessions, 
charges, and dignities ; and to pay besides two 
millions of crowns as his ransom. For the dnc 
performance of these conditions his sons were to 
be delivered up as hostages ; and he was himself 
to return to his imprisonment, i( he should be 
una hie to keep his word. 

It Mas iuipossible that such a treaty could be 
carried into etfect. Francis, on his return to 
his own kingdoui, assembled the states general, 

WiiO 
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wbo freed him from his promises by a dedara- 
tion |ltat he was not aurthorized to alienate the 
royal domains. The states of Burgundy refused 
to pass under a foreign domination ; and the ari- 
dity of Charles V. was baffled, as a punishmen't' 
to him for having exceeded the limits of modera- 
tion. By a strange infatuation, however, the 
two sons of Francis were delivered up to the 
Spaniards. 

Charles now turned his arms against the pope, 
who had entered into the league. Rome was 
sacked by the Imperialists, whose ferocity could 
only be compared to that of the Huns and Visi- 
goths, under Attila and Alaric. Neither the inha- 
bitants, nor the line monuments of the genias of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, were spared. The 
pope was made prisoner ; and Charles the Fifth 
declared France responsible for the disasters to 
which Italy was a prey. 

The bond of union \yas now more closely ce- 
mented between England and France, but without 
intimidating the powerful Charles, who resolved 
on the invasion of the latter kins:dom. He inun- 
dated Provence with fifty thousand men, and laid 
siege to Marseilles and Aries. The defensive ope- 
rations were so successfully carried on by the 
Marshal de Montmorency, whose troops were 
constantly on foot to intercept the supplies of 
provisions destined for the enemy, that the Impe- 
rial troops were overcome by famine. Charles 
returned sorrowfully into Italy, after having lost 
the one half of his army, cut ott' by diseases and 
privations. Dn his passage by sea to Spain he 
was overtaken by a tempest which dispersed his 
fleet. 
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While these events were passing, the eldest so^ 
of Frauds was taken olf by poison at Mi^rid. 
-This crime was ascribed to Catherine of Mcalciji, 
t he-wife of the duke of Orleans, who, by the 
death of the dauphin of France, became heir to 
the throne. 

Pope Paul III. with difficulty brought about a 
reconciliation between Charles V. and Francis L 
who agreed to a truce of ten years. During this 
truce the inhabitants of Ghent revolted against 
the despotism of Charles, aud were desirous to put 
themselves under the protection of his rival, to 
whom they made a tender of the Netherlands. 
This oiler was rejected by Francis. The emperor, 
deeming his presence necessary to quell the insur* 
rection, demaoding a passage through France, and 
on its being granted, paid a visit to the monarch 
who had been his prisoner, and whom he might 
have held captive during life. During his stay in 
France he promised to bestow the duchy of Milan 
on one of the iufants of France ; but this promise 
he forgot on his return to Spain. 

It is unti(*cessary to follow him in his other at* 
tempts at universal domination, in all of which 
he failed. To return therefore to Francis, who 
had exhausted his kingdom by thirty years of 
warfare, he at length signed at Crespy a definitive 
treaty of peace with his formidable adversary. 
He sur\ ived this treaty only two years. He was a 
zealous palrou of Ifurning, aud founded in the 
capital (iie college of France^ which subsists to 
this day. 

His soil, I] rnry II. succeeded to the throne. 
He bciame (hi* slave of the duchess of Valenti- 
Aoii; who had been tlie mistress of Francis, aud 

wiJo, 
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who, nohrithstanding she was forty years of age,* 
succeeded tti captiyating the yonng prince. From 
the moment she acquired a thorough ascendency 
over him, he ceased to dT^p^ay either character or 
genius, or, indeed, to have any will of his own. 
His imbecility inspired two factions with a desire 
to wield the sceptre. At the head of one of them 
was the constable of France, who was opposed 
by the still more formidable party of the Guises.' 
It was impossible for this weak monarch to pre. 
Tcnt the elcyation of the house of Lorraine. 
Francis of Lorraine, duke of Gntsc, had formed 
a very close connection with the duchess of Va- 
lentinois, who was too politic to oppose him iii 
liis ambitions projects. He was considered as the 
saviour of the state, having obliged the powerful 
Charles V. to raise the siege of Mctz, and pro.' 
tooted the kingdom against a very formidable in- 
vasion. He had assumed the title of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. But what contributed 
most eifectually to his credit and glory, was th^ 
capture of Calais from the English in 1557. The 
siege of that place had, in 1347, been prose- 
cuted for eleven months by the valorous Edward 
111. of England, after the battle of Cressy ; but 
the duke recovered it in eight days, to the sur- 
prise of all Europe, and made amends, by this 
rapid conquest, for the defeat of the French in a 
battle beforcf St. Qnentin. 

Such was at length the ascendency of the fac- 
tion of the Guises, that it overawed both the 
monarch and the nation. It is true that the du- 
chess of Valcntinois, the patroness of this fac- 
tion, had reudered herself odious by the perse- 
catioQ of the calviuists and protestauts in ge- 
neral ) 
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ncral, wLose property was ooufiscated toiler ose. 
Dy these acts of cruelty uid oppressioo^ sIm 
evinced that her feigned atiecttou for her sovereign 
ivas put on to gratify her unbounded cupidity. 
She engaged him in several wans which he Biigkt 
have avoided. In the league against the emperor 
Charles V. his generals did so great an injury Co 
the cause bo ha^l embraced, by their mutual jea- 
lousies and animosities, that tlie struggle bccans 
ruiuous to France. He -was finally obliged im 
sign treaties of a most disadvantageous nature. 
By the peace which was oaucluded at Cambraj 
he ceded a considerable number of fortresses tm 
the Spaniards, and qonsentod to restore Calais to 
the English at the expiration of eight years* Tkft 
last article of the treaty contained the provisions 
that the daughter of Henry should espouse Plu. 
Up II. the sou of tlfe emperor Charles V. andi 
Margaret, his sister, the duke of Savoy. N« 
other step he could have taken would have beem 
equally injurious to the French monarchy as thtst 
alliances, which were to be ascribed to theiaflv* 
ence of tho duke of Guise, and Henry^s mistrew^ 
the duchess of Valentlnois. 

The death of this monarch was owing to mm, 
accident which befel him in the celebration «C 
the above nuptials. He had commanded a tear* 
nament, in the course of which he was desiront 
to amuse the ladies, by a tilt between himself and 
tjie count of Montgomery, who was esteemed 
the most dexterous justler oC his time. In their 
rencounter both their lances were broken, andl 
the count thrown from his horse; In his fall, the 
broken trunk of the spear, still remaining in has 



'band, striTcTc the monarch's right eye, and pro- 
daced so \iolcnt a contuidon as to terminate his 
existence. 

Francis II., his successor, ascended the throne 
at the age of sixteen years. As his youth rendered 
kim incapable of governing^ and as he ^as be- 
sides of a very delicate constitution, the duke of 
Guise, and his brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
took upon them to govern in his name. Theiif 
party was joined by Catherine of Mcdicis, the 
queen dowager, who had been declared regent. 
It was, however, her intention to break with the 
Guises, whenever they should find a meet 0])por. 
tunity, and to take the reins of the government 
into her own hands. 

The party of the calvinists, wearied with the 
persecutions they had so long endured, came to 
a resolution to devote their lives to the defence 
of their liberties. The conspirators formed a 
}>owerliil and numerous body, in which the catho- 
lics 'wlio were dissatisfied with the government 
enrolled themselves. They were secretly abetted 
hy the prince of Conde^ blHythet to the king of 
IVavarre ; and were headed by an enterprising 
iudiTidual named Renaudie, who had visited Eng- 
land, after having travelled through every part 
of France, and had collected a considerable body 
of troops. 

They were confident of success. The calviw 
ntst noblemen were to present a petition to the 
king, praying for liberty of conscience, and per- 
mission to build temples. On his refusal, of 
which they wore fully assured, several bodies qt 
protestants, led by intrepid commanders, were to 
appear iu arms, for the purpose of seizing on the 
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city. This being eOccted, they were to put 
to death the princes of the house of Lorraine^ 
and to force the king to appoint the prince of 
Coude, who had for that purpose repaired to 
court, his lieutenant-general. The plot was dis« 
covered by one of those accidents which human 
foresight cannot guard against. The Guises dis* 
pJayed neither timidity nor moderation. Without 
being terrified by the very considerable numbers 
of the conspirators, nho were to rendezvous 
at Amboise, they resolved to put the whole of 
them to death. The unfortunate protestants fell 
into their own snare; in proportion as they 
reached their destination by diiferent routes, 
a part of them were cut in pieces, and otber» 
hung by the battlements of the chateau of Am* 
boise. 1 o the distance of a circumference of four 
leagues all those that were fallen in with were put 
to death, until at length, to shun the horror of too 
great a carnage, thotie Mho still remained alive 
were drowned in the Loire, which was covered 
with dead bodies. 

The Guises were not yet satisfied with the ven. 
geance they had inllicted; but were resolved toac-. 
complish the ruin of the prince of Conde, and of 
the king of Navarre, his brother. The former hav* 
ing, however, obtained an audience with the king, 
justilicd himself with so much fervour and elo* 
quence, that Ms enemy, the duke of. Guise, was 
finally compelled lo acknowledge his innocence. 

An extraonliiiary assembly having been con- 
Teued, to coucrrt the means of preventing the 
civil war uith which thenation was threatened by 
tde religious persecutions, the celebrated admiral 
de Colij^riy picsiiited a petition from the cal- 

vinists. 
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Tinists, demanding liberty of consciencs. He 
assured his majesty, with tears in Jiis eyes, that 
there were, in the dilFerent provinces, two huu. 
drcd thousand of these unfortunate individuals 
ready to sign the petition. It was decreed in the 
as.vembly, that such only of the protestants as 
should be convicted of violence- or sedition, should 
be capitally punished. 

The states general being afterwards assembled 
at Orleans, the prince of Conde, and the cardinal 
dc Hourbon, were cited to appear, to answer to 
the old accusation of their having been concerned 
ill the conspiracy of Amboise. The former had 
no sooner saluted the king, than he was arrested. 
I lis implacable enemy, the duke of Guise, had 
him tried, not by his peers, conformably to thtt 
law, but by a commission composed of five of his 
own creatures, who sentenced him to be beheaded. 
The sudden death of the king^ which happened 
a few days before the sentence was to have beep 
carried into execution, intervened to protect his 
person from ail further outrage. 

Charles IX. the younger brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, being a minor, the regency was 
bestowed on his mother, the haughty Catherine 
of Mcdicis. It was disputed by the king of Na- 
Tarre, who was obliged to content himself with 
the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
The first act of the queen mother was to liberate 
the prince of Conde, who was completely absolved 
from the crime which had been alleged against 
Lim. 

The calvinists, who were still protected by all 
the influence of admiral Coligny, had increased 
prodigiously in their numbers. The progress 

VOL. A'^iii, H their 
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their doctrines had made was sncli, that if flicy 
had advanced a step furlhor, Calvinism ^vould 
have been the predominant religion in France. 
The soTcrcign anthority was forci?d to yield to 
the circumstances ; and at the conferences which 
ensued under the name of the colloqinj of Poissi/j 
those who had hitherto reviled each other as 
papists and hugonots, were at full liberty to pro- 
pound and defend their profession of faith. The 
young king, accompanied by the queen mother, 
and the whole of the couH, attended at these 
conferences. The celebrated reformer Theodore 
de Ueza. defended the cause of the protestau ts, 
and was anirwered by the cardinal of Lofrainey 
whose discourse was so highly applauded, that 
the king and all his courtiers bound themselveg 
by a promise to defend Catholicism with all the 
power which had been delegated to them by the 
Divinity. The protestants, instead of being dis- 
Ircartened by the result of the colloquy of Poissy, 
became more determined than ever, and exaeted 
from the court a promise that they should be In* 
dulged in the public exercise of theit* religion. 

In the interim Philip II., who was justly styled 
the Demon of the South, manifested his indig- 
nation on the subject of the abore conferences, 
and wrote to the queen mother, to say that, as 
she had abandoned the cause of religion, it be- 
came his duty to succour the kingdom, and th« 
catholics, for which pnrpose he was preparing to 
send troops into France, in the name of the 
sovereign, her son, to exterminate the. heretics* 
This was his ostensible purpose ; but Philip had 
formed a secret league with the triumvirate, witli 
a view to the subjugatiou of the Netlierlands. 

The 
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The triumvirate, as it was called, consisted of 
the duke of Guise, the coo^table Montmorency, 
and the marechal dc St. Andre, who governed the 
kingdom under the authority o( the queen mother^ 
^nd of the king of Navarre. 

The prince of Conde and admiral Coligny, the 
heads of the protestant league, could find no 
other resource than that of a civil war. They 
took up arms ; and on this signal the dormant en. 
thusiasm of the reformers was rekindled, not only 
in France, but in GerQ\any and the northern teri 
ritorics. The confederation afforded them im- 
mense resources, with which they prepared to 
defend the liberty of conscience so scandalously 
violated by their adversaries. The conflict which 
followed was more than a civil war : it was a re« 
iigious warfare, accompanied by an exasperatioii 
which denied all mercy to the victims on either 
side. It would be painful to record the atro- 
cities which were committed, as well by the 
baron des Ad rets, by whom the protesta^ts were 
headed, as by the fanatic Montluc, who com« 
mandcd the catholics. The battle of Dr^nz, 
which was gained by the latter, after having been 
roost obstinately disputed, afforded but a weak 
consolation in its issue to Catherine of Medicis, 
the queen mother, as she plainly perceived that 
the crafty Philip, who fomented the intestine di« 
' \isions, was desirous to turn them to his advantage 
hy the invasion of the French territory. 

The assassination of the duke, of Guise, the 
secret agent of Philip, afforded her an opportunity 
to hold out terms of accommodation to the pro- 
testants. She accordingly published the edict of 
Amboise, which produced a temporary recon.. 

Q 2 cillatioci^ 
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new armies into the field, were unabated, and 
gave so much alarm to the court, that a reward 
of fifty thousand crowns were offered to any one 
. who would undertake to assassinate him. He 
defied equally the i>ower and the menaces of 
royal authority ; but by an inconceivable fatality, 
lost another battle, that of Moncontour. This 
was the fourth defeat of his party, which he ral- 
lied afterwards with so much success, that the 
court was induced to hold out to the protestants 
the conditions of a third pacification, which 
turned out in the event to be equally treacherous 
with the preceding ones. To this treat)' the he- 
roic admiral was with diflicu I ty made to assent. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which had 
been concerted at the conferences held at Bayonne 
between Charles IX. the Yindictive Catherine of 
JMedtcis, and the ferocious duke d*Albe, in 1565, 
speedily followed the pacification. Coligny, who 
had been prevailed on to visit Paris, was the first 
victim of this massacre, which took place, not only 
in l^aris, but throughout the provinct^s, on St.Bar- 
tholemew's day, in the year 157^i. He had been 
previously wounded by a hFred assassin, named 
Maurevel, in quitting the palace of the Louvre, 
and was confined to his bed by his wounds, when 
the duke of (juise, followed by his satellites, 
broke open the door of his apartment. After 
he had been immolated to the vengeance of tliesc 
insatiate monsters, his head was carried to the 
queen mother, who caused it to be embalmed, 
and sent to Rome. 

in the general massacre of the protestants, the 
catholic ])riests united themselves with the sol- 
diers, to direct the carnage. The murderers were 

known 
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known to each other by the sign of the cross^ 
They spared neither the aged and infirm, nor the 
M-omen and children ; and in their blind fury, 
put many catholics to death. The king placed 
himself at a window to contemplate the butchery, 
and reiterated his orders that not a protestant 
should be spared. Sereral of these unfortunate 
victims had beset the gates of the Lourre, to im- 
plore mercy ; and on these Charles and his bro- 
ther fired from a balcony. Ilis guards exercised 
barbarities of every description, with a ferocious 
delight. The massacre continued during seven 
successive days, as well in Paris as in the prin^P 
pal cities ol* France, more particularly at Meaux, 
Troyes, Rouen, Hourges, Lyons, and ThoaK>use. 
The life of the young prince of Conde, who 
had followed the footsteps of his father, and that 
of the king of Navarre, were spared. 

By these atrocities a fourth civil war was en- 
gendered. The protestanfs^^ho had escaped the 
butchery in the more distant p^ts of the king- 
dom, suddenly quitted their concealments, and 
possessed themselves of several fortllied places. 
Three formidable armies were sent against the re- 
volters, without being able to subdue them.- 
The siege of Sancerre was rendered memorable 
by the resistance of its inhabitants, two thousand 
of whom perished by famine, rather than sur- 
render. That of Uochelle was still more remark- 
able ; thirty -five thousand balls were fired by 
the assailants, who tried nine great assaults, and 
twenty others of less importance. Such was the 
obstinacy of the besieged, ttii»i the duke of Anjott 
M as forced to accept of two cundirtions, the first 
of which imported that he was not to enter the 
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city, and the second, that all the edicts made in 
favour of the protestants shonld be a^ain con. 
firmed. Even to this capitulation the protestants 
ci Quercj, Languedoc, and Proyence, were 
averse, and filled that city, as well as the other 
places |n their possession, with troops. Theyde. 
mandcd of the king that they should be allowed 
to keep garrisons in these places, for their own 
security. Such Wjas the opinion entertained by 
the court of the extent of their resources, that 
this request was complied with. 
,, A third party, made up of turbulent and dis- 
contented spirits, was suddenly formed, and 
united itself with the protectants. Its aim 
was to destroy the ascendency of the Guises, 
"^hose authority was almost unlimited, and to re- 
form the state. This party was to be headed by 
the duke of Alen^on, the king's brother ; but 
the conspiracy having been discovered, two of its 
principal abettors were decapitated. It had, how. 
ever, the effect of strengtheuing the cause of the 
protestants, who again had recourse to arms. 

Amid these commotions, the election of the duke 
pf Anjou to the crown of Poland gave a new 
aspect to afl'airs, and delivered the persecuted 
protestants from one of their most implacable 
enemies. Charles, who viewed him with a jealous 
eye, was not displeased with the departure of his 
{)rother, who was, on the other hand, se little 
gratified by the new dignity conferred on him, 
that it was with difficulty he could prevail on 
himself to quit France. His departure sensibly 
aflected Catherine of iV^edicis, the queen mother, 
by whom he was beloved to idolatry. 

Charles IX«) whose health had been long on 

the 
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the decline, was attacked by a rery singular dis- 
ease. The blood oosed from the pores of the 
skin ; and before the crisis he fell into violeitt 
paroxysms of phrenzy. In this state he lingered 
during seven or eight months. He died at the 
age of twenty. four years, without male issae^ 
after having declared Catherine of Mcdicis re- 
gent, until the return of the king of Poland, his 
brother and successor. His disposition was na- 
turally vicious, and was rendered still more so 
by his mother, who left no expedient untried to 
corrupt his youth, and to render his character 
obdurate. Whenever there was any particular 
execution at the Place de Greve in Paris, sho 
never neglected to conduct him thither, to ac- 
custom him to scenes of bloodshed. 

Henry III., by which title he was proclaimed 
ill Paris, had spent only four months in Poland, 
where he had conceived a violent disgust for the 
national usages, instead of waiting the convex 
cation of the states, which ought to have con- 
sented to his departure, he was no sooner ap- 
prized of his brother^s death, than he formed the 
resolution to betake himself to flight On hi<i 
route to France, he was so terrified by the im- 
pression made by the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, of which he had been one of the prin- 
cipal authors, that he sedulously avoided the 
protestant states of Germany. He made a con<i 
siderable stay at Venice, where he gave loose to 
every debauchery ; while the Poles were indig* 
nant at the desertion of a monarch, whom tbey 
had elected and invited to their territory. 

The protestants were become extremely pow- 
erful, by the accession of the discontented sub<- 
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jects ihey had gained over to their side. Their 
le^er, the young prince of Conde, displayed 
great iirmness of character ; and the king of Na- 
"varre retracted the oath of abjuration which 
liad been extorted fromhini. In short,* the league 
of the Netherlands^ the succours atibrdcd by the 
elector palatine, and an army of upwards of 
thirty thousand men opposed to the royal forces, 
excited so sudden and violent an alarm in the 
c^ourt, and in the breast of the queen mother, 
^at very advantageous terms were held out ta 
the protestants, by whom they were accepted, 
notwithstanding the preceding treaties had been 
fio scandalously violated. The duke of Alen^on, the 
king's younger brother, who had been drawn into 
the league, received, in addition to his appanage, 
the provinces of Berry, Anjou, and Maine. The 
ling of Navarre had a pension granted him. To 
the prince of Co^ade was assigned the city of Pe- 
ronne, together. with the government of the rest 
of Picardy. The protestants were allowed eight 
places of security ; temples for tlicir worship ; 
cemeteries apart from those of the catholics ; 
money for the payment of their troops ; and the 
privileges and franchises of the other citizens. 

The tranquillity which ensued was not of long 
continuance. The catholics became jealous of 
the ascendency the protestants had acquired, and 
f9drQ|.ed a new league, which was headed by the 
princes of the house of Guise, abetted by the 
pope, aiid by the king of Spain. All the edicts 
which had been published in favour of the pro* 
testants were revoked ; and the king of Navarre, 
the lawful heir of the crown, excluded from the 
mccession. The protectants formed a counter 

league, 
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itMguc^ and published a manifesto tending tt> 
prove that tlic G uises merely took np arms to 
depose the king, and possess themfielve^ of the 
crown. It was thus that France suddenly be- 
came a prey to nine armies, which, however 
their interests might clash, had been engendered 
by the civil war. 

The command of the principal catholic ailny 
was confided to the duke Of Joyeuse, the favourite 
of Henry ill.; and th&t of the protectants was 
headed by the king of Navarre. The latter was 
attacked in his encampment; bat the vetcrai^ 
troops he commanded found little difficulty ia 
defeating the royalists, who lost their c61our$« 
baggage, guns, &c. Their commander, thie duke 
of Joyeuse, was slaini After this action, the 
king of Navarre conducted himself with the 
greatest imprudence. He dismissed his troops, 
instead of proceeding to join the Swiss and Ger- 
mans who were on their route, and advancing 
towards Paris, where he might have forced the 
king and the leaguers to make every concessioa 
to the protestants. 

It would have been fortunate for Henry had 
he pursued this latter course. The ambitious 
duke of Gtiise,'and the other chiefs of the league! 
had formed a plan to possess themselves of the 
Sovereign authority, and to hold the monarch in 
a state of thraldom. They assembled at Nancy, 
from whence they wrote to Henry, pray ii|g him 
to dismiss from the conrt all those' Vfho were 
obnoxious to their party, and to confide to the 
head of the league, tlie duke of Guise, all the 
important fortresses, which they would spare him 
tlie trouble of fortifying and defending. H^ry 
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yvdH so much exasperated at these treasonable 
propositions, that he resoUed to seize on the per- 
SODS of those of the Jeaguers who were in his 
power, and who were the nioht zealous leaders 
of the catholic party. They were sixteen in num. 
ber, and were distributed in the diflerent quarters 
of Paris, where they had formed the plan to 
make theroseWes masters of the Bastille, and to 
assassinate the first president and members of the 
parliament who were attached to the king's in- 
Merest, to the eiid that they might form a new 
senate entirely devoted to the league. They were 
apprized of Henri's intentions by one of their 
agents, and wrote to their patron, the duke of 
Guise, to come speedily to their succour. 

The daring measures to which he had latterly 
resorted, had placed him in a kind of exile, the 
court having ordered hiin not to come to Paris 
without an express permission. He repaired tin- 
ther^ however, aixompanied by a suite of seven 
"persons, and was received by the populace with 
every demonstration of jo^ . He proceeded to 
the palace of the Louvre, to make his excuses; 
and it was there deliberated in the council, whe- 
ther it would not be most expedient, to check 
the progress of tlie insurrection, to put him to 
death. 

• 

The king had recourse to an injudicious step, 

that of uuirching into Paris six thousand trooiM»^ 

This was the pretext and the signal of a general 

revolt In the space of five or six hours, the 

avenues to the public places, the ])orts, (juays, \c. 

Mere enclosed by chains. Barricadc*s were formed 

'wiith logK of wood, and ca>ks Ailed with earth. 

^*he troops havuig been hemmed iu on ail sides, 

• «- were 
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were forced to lay down their arms ; and the king* 
and queen mother obliged to implore the aid of 
their rebellious subject the duke of Guise^ who 
preTailed on the citizens to desist from further 
hostilities. Thej had already murdered a part of 
the Swiss guards. 

The king fled to Chartres, deputing to the 
queen mother the task of negociating with the 
duke of Guise, who seized on the Bastile, the 
Arsenal, the two Chatelets, the Temple, and the 
Hotel de Ville. He permitted, howeyer, a de- 
putation of the parliament to proceed to the king, 
whom he forced to declare himself head of the 
league, and to submit to all the acts of the rebel* 
lious faction. The states general haying been 
assembled at Blois, the duke of Guise brought 
over to his party the majority of the nobiHty, 
clergy, and commoners, who declared at their 
second sitting, that all' their resolutions were in- 
Tiolable laws, and that the royal assent should la 
future be considered as a superfluous act of aa^ 
thority. It was their final intention to immure 
Henry in a convent, and to bestow the crown on 
the duke of Guise. The princes of the blood 
who had sided with- the protestants^ere excluded, 
from their deliberations. 

To counteract their machinations, Henry re- 
jsoWed to rid himself of their chief ; and for this 
purpose made choice of several trusty agents, 
who were so stationed aa to renK)ve every suspi- 
cion of their purpose. While the duke was at 
the council of the states, which he swayed at hh 
will, a message was brought to him that the king 
wished to see him on an affair of great moment. 
He had no sooner entered the royal apartment, 
TOL. xxui, B, iSaa»» 
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than he Tfas surrounded by the assassins, one of 
v hoDi seiziid his sword, -and plunged it into his 
heart. His brother, the cardinal of Lorraine^ 
"who came to his aid, was likewise* put to death. 
The king instantly proceeded to the apartment of 
the queen mother, to announce that, as the h'ng 
of Paris was no more, he should in future hold 
the sovereignty without controul. The mother 
of the two murdered princes demanded their bo- 
dies for interment ; but this request was refused 
by the king, from an apprehension that the people 
"would make relics of them. The ilesh was 
therefore consumed by quick lime, and the bones 
burned* 

The assassination of the Guises excited an in. 
fiurrectioti tliroughout all France. The people 
prostrated themselves at the altars, and demanded 
the death of the iyrant^ the only appellation 
they could bestow on their sovereign, who^e por- 
traits were defaced, his statues broken, and his 
arms dragged through the kennels. A new p^r. 
liamcut having been convened, and the league 
declared necessary, the duke of Mayehne, the 
surviving brother of the murdered princes, was 
named by the leaguers lieutenant-general of the 
state and crown of France. Henry issued orders 
for his arrest , but he eluded every pursuit, ilis 
portrait was publicly exposed, decorated vith the 
crown. As he rejected, however, the regal dig- 
nities, which were tendered to him by the council 
of the states, and by the holy union, as it was 
denominated, a particular seal Wiis made hy the 
confederates, with the arms of France on onesidi}, 
ami a vacant throne on the other. 

Oii perceiving that the revolt was general 

anions 
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amon^ his cathbltc ssubjccts, and that he was ia 
danger of bcins^ invested at Tours by the troops 
of the league, Heriry made a truce with the pro-, 
testants, and called to his aid the king of Navarre, 
their general, to defend the crown. The union 
which followed between the royalists and protes- 
tants redoubled the fury of the leaguers, whoso, 
licited the duke of Maycnne, the leader of their 
troops, to make forced marches to Tours. But 
for his negligence, the king might have been sur- 
prised in one of the suburbs of that place. 

Henry, and his brother-in-law, Henry of Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, quitted Tours at the head 
of their respective armies, and proceeded to-. 
wards Paris, to which they laid siege. After some 
time the inhabitants^of the castle were afSailed by 
famine, and manifested so much impatience, that 
the duke of Mayenne resolved to make his way, 
at the head of his troops, through the encampment 
of the two kings, and either to rout apd disperse 
the troops, or to perish in the attempt. This 
hazardous project gave place to another, which 
presented fewer diSiculties. The catholics had 
been wound up to such a degree of enthusiasm, 
as well by their priests, as by the female relatives 
of the murdered Guises, that it was not difficult 
to find a fit instrument for the assassination of 
the king. A young Jacobin, named Jacques 
Clement, aged only twenty-two years, was se- 
lected for this atrocious purpose. Having been 
furnished with a passport and credentials, he 
repaired to St. Cloud, and, putting on the de« 
Tout air of a penitent, informed the guards of 
the palace that ho had been sent by the faithful 
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servants of his majesty in PariSi to make comma* 
nications which were of the highest importance 
to his service. He added that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to sec the king himself, to 
whom alone he could impart what he had to say. 
He was desirous to be introduced on the evening 
•of his arrival ; but the interview was put oif until 
the following morning. Having made a hearty 
supper, Clement slept so soundly, that he was 
not awaked without some difficulty. 

At seven in the morning of the first day of 
August, 1580, he was introduced into the royal 

Sresence, and spoke aside, at a window, to 
enry, who listened to him with the profOundest 
attention. He presented to him a forged creden- 
tial ; and while the monarch was busied in pe* 
tosing it, he drew a knife from his sleeve, and 
plunged it in his body. Henry withdrew the knife, 
and stmck the monster in the face. On hearing 
the noise which ensued, theguards ran to the spot, 
and murdered the assassin. His body was quar- 
teredand bumed,by order of the king of Navarre. 
-The wound of Henry was soon ascertained to be 
mortal : he had merely time to confess, to call 
for the king of Navarre, and to declare him his 
snecessorr He died in his thirty-cighth year. 

The transports of the Parisians, when they 
were informed of his death, are not to be do* 
scribed. Bonfires were lighted in all the squares ; 
and the duchess of Montpcnsier, the sister of the 
Guises, paraded the streets in her carriage, to 
|rive an eclat to the rejoicings. The portrait of 
Jacques Clement was placed over the altars ; and 
■the mnltitttde proceeded to the suburb in which 

his 



hin mother dwelt, to congratulate her on having 
t»orne a son who was enrolled among the saints of 
paradise. ' Finally, the catholics were united to 
the protestants in their hatred to the unfortunate 
monarch, whose death did not tend to lessen the 
universal detestation in which he was held. 

After the demise of Henry III. his successor 
Henry IV. commonly styled the Great, waai 
beset by perplexities. It was to be apprehended 
that the Parisians, who were besieged, and the 
catlioUcs, by whom the siege was conducted , 
would unite their eilbrts to exclude him from the 
throne. The majority of the latter, who were 
tea times more numerous than the protestants, 
refused to acknowledge him. Three only of the 
seignors took the oaths of fidelity, the others 
holdjng out in expectation that Henry would win 
them over to hb side by grants of provinces and 
cities, which they were desirous to hold in full 
sovereignty, and thus revive the ancient feudal 
government. 

On another hand, the partizans of the duke of 
Alayenne solicited him to take the title of kingv 
As this would have been a very imprudent step, 
he contented himself with the pompous appella* 
tion of lieutenant of the crown ; but being aware 
that the duke of I^rraine meditated the plan of 
bestowing the sovereign authority on his son, he 
caused the cardinal of Bourbon, the uncle of 
Henry, to be proclaimed. In short, hwl it not 
been for the divistdns which ensued, iu the league 
that was formed against him, llenry's cause 
would have been irretrievably lost. 

Notwithstanding policy at length induced hiai 
to embrace the catholic religion, he could not 
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shim the persecution of pope Gregory XIV. who- 
leagued with the ambitious Philip II. of Spaiu^ 
the constant persecutor of the reigning branch 
of the Bourbons. The latter declared the throne 
vacant, and insisted on the marriage of the in. 
fanta of Spain -with the duke of Guise, who was 
to be iuTested with the sovereign authority. The 
pope at the same time issued a bull, to ezcommu* 
nicate the princes, cardinals, prelates, and, in 
general, all the clergy, nobility, and commoners, 
who should remain obedient to Henry IV. His 
parliament, which had been transferred from 
Paris to Tours, ordered this bull to be torn and 
burned by the common executioner; declared 
the pope the enemy of the peace of the church ; 
and prohibited the transmissal of any further sums 
to Rome for the proTision of the benefices. 

On the decease of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
Henry weakened the party of the duke of May i. 
Aune, by liberating the young duke of Guise, who 
soon drew OTcr to his side a great number of the 
factious. The interests of the leaguers being thus 
disunited, and the people wearied with the state 
of cif il warfare which was kept up, Henry re. 
solved to bring the contest to an immediate issue. 
He adopted the decisive sy«item of battles, which 
could alone surmount the complicated difficulties 
that lay in his way. Surrounded as he was by a 
multitude of enemies, his magnanimity forsook 
him on one occasion only, when he retreated 
towards Dieppe, on hearing of the approach of 
the duke of Maycnne's army. His partizans 
trembled ; and it was debated whether it would 
not be prudent for him to embark, and seek shelter 

la 
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in England. He would have adopted this mea* 
siii:e, had it not been for the remonstrances of 
ttie marechal de Biron, who frankly told him that 
to quit France at such a conjuncture, even for 
twenty.f our hours, wouki be to doom himself to 
perpetual banishment, "t 

He fortified himself at Arques, where he gained 
a victory which paved the way to his future 
conquests. He proceeded to the attack of the 
suburbs of the rebellious city of Paris, but had 
the imprudence to raise the siege with too great a 
precipitation. lie was afterwards guilty of the 
same capital fault in besieging Rouen. It was 
his great wish to bring the duke of Mayeniie and 
bis leaguers into an open territory, where his 
troops might have full scope to act He accord, 
ingly feigned a retreat, and was followed by his 
adversary, who was persuaded that his army, 
thrown into disorder by their ilight, might be ad- 
vantageously encountered. Henry's stratagem, 
which was. well planned, was carried into execu- 
tion with equal adroitness, and crowned with 
success. He defeated the army of the leaguers 
in the plains of Ivry ; but by a fatality too com- 
mon to great generals, he did not take advantage 
of his victory. He had only to make his ap. 
pearance at the gates of Paris, to have them 
opened to him ; instead of which he allowed fa- 
naticism to take its course, and did not present 
himself before the capital until its siege became 
a desperate enterprise. As a part of the Parisians 
had, however, been brought over to his side by 
his conversion to the catholic faith, the duke of 
Maycnnc, and the partizuns of Philip of Spain, 
declared that the king was not to be considered ^ 
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as a catholic, iinttl the pope had deolarcd him to 
be so, and had granted him absolution. His 
claims were thus at the disposal of the church of 
Rome. 

That he might not neglect any of the means 
"which could ha?e a direct influence on the minds 
of the people, he had himself crowned at Chartres, 
in 1594. When this event was announced to the 
duke of Mayenne, he considered that he was no 
longer in safety in Paris, and took up his residence 
at Soissoiis. The duke of Guise, and Philip II. 
of Spain, each of whom had his particular pre- 
tensions, were secretly rejoiced at the absence of 
the duke from the capital. 

While the count of Brissac, governor of Paris, 
the president of parliament, and the mayor, con- 
certed the means of delivering the city into the 
hands of the king, he frustrated their intentions 
in his favour by a blockade, which was productive 
of the greatest calamities. The famine became 
so great within the walls of Paris, that mothers 
were known to devour their own children. The 
bones were taken from the burial grounds, and 
grouud and reduced into a paste, to be converted 
into food. The protcstants sutfered in common 
with the catholics ; and these horrors lasted for 
frix months. Notwithstanding nearly twenty 
thousand individuals had perished with famine, 
the wretched inhabitants, who imputed all theit 
calamities to Henry, were still inflexible. He 
was at length so mucl^aflected by their heroic 
constancy, that he permitted them to receive a 
supply of provisions. 

This obstinate defence was made by the sixteen 
Ticeroys of Paris, who presided in the difl'erent 

quarters 
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quarters and exercised a sorereign sway. They 
were consulted by Philip of Spain ; and the pope 
entertained so high a respect for them, that he 
ordered the cardinal legate to be governed by 
their opinion. They hung three members of the 
parliament, who proposed to capitnlate to Henry. 
The latter had no other support than that of 
Elizabeth of England, and of a few protestant 
princes, to oppose to the weight of the confede- 
racy. His abjuration was extreniely displeasing 
to his protestant subjects, and had but a Vcak 
tendency to conciliate the esteem Of the ca- 
tholics. 

The leaguers were, however, sensibly oti the 
decline. By the dint of ncgociations and pro* 
mises Henry had gained over to his cause the one 
half of the provinces, when the governor of 
Paris, Brissac, caused the gates of the city to be 
opened to his troops, who entered at four different 
points at the same time, and took possessien of 
tlie arsenal, the palace, the two Chatclets, the 
gates, and the bridges. The king made his public 
entry soon after, and was conducted to the Louvre. 
The reduction of the refractory provinces soon 
followed. 

Having obtained absolution from pope Cle- 
ment VI II. Henry's catholic subjects returned to 
their obedience, and tranquilli^ was restored in 
every part of his dominions. He granted to the 
duke of JVIayenne, who had been his most formi- 
dable rival, the sovereignty of the cities of 
Sdissons and Chalons sur Saone. Perceiving that 
Philip of Spain had his secret emissaries in 
' France, to foment disturbances, he declared war 
' against that monarch, whose army he defeated 
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at Fontaine. Amiens was afterwards surprised 
by the Spaniards, but soon recovered by Henry, 
whose nobility made the greatest sacrifices in car- 
rying on thiij popular war, the expences of which 
were in a great measure defrayed by their volun- 
tary contributions. Their patriotic ardour led to 
the peace which was concluded at Vervins, in 
1698. The principal condition was, that each of 
the crowns should restore what it had conquered 
from the other since the treaty of Cambresis 
made in 1559. 

Being unable to introduce the protestant reli- 
gion into France, Henry granted to bis old friends 
the calvinists, who had been his defenders, and 
by whose aid he had ascended the throne^ the 
celebrated edict of Nantz, which was afterwards 
revoked by Louis XIV. By this wise and bene- 
volent edict, he destroyed the germs of sedition 
which threatened his states with new convulsions. 
He was not, however, entirely free from intestine 
troubles. Several of the nobility, who consi- 
dered that they had not been sufficiently rewarded 
for their services, entered into a conspiracy which 
was headed by the duke of Biron. The conspi- 
rators kept up a correspondence with the house 
of Austria, which was hostile to the views of 
Henry. Their plot was speedily discovered ; and 
their leader decapitated in the Bastile. 

'Henry recalled the Jesuits, who had been ba- 
nished by the parliament. He was persuaded that 
by atl'ording them protection he should disarm 
their fanaticism ; but as he was not unacquainted 
with their vindictive spirit, he made it a condi. 
tion of the edict of tbeir recal^ that one of them 

should 
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should be constantly in his suite, to answer per- 
tonally for the actions of the company. This 
humiliating clause they conyerted to their own 
advantage. It enabled them to have constant 
access to the sovereign, whose ear they assailed 
with the grossest flatteries. To this source they 
Owed their credit and elevation. 

The' inordinate passion of Henry for women 
clouded all his rare qualities. To satisfy his 
brutal lust, he had recourse to the vilest disguises, 
and to the most infamous plans of seduction. He 
divorced himself from Margaret of Valois, and 
afterwards espoused Mary of Medicis, but with- 
out quitting his career of libertinism. He was 
the slave of the beautiful Gabrielle d'Es trees, 
whom he had promised to make his queen. He 
was likewise enamoured of Henriette d*£ntrar« 
gues, the daughter of a mistress of Charles iX. 
to whom he bound himself by a contract of mar- 
riage after the death of his first queen. The 
count d'Entrargues, the father of this lady, was' 
so exasperated at the refusal of Henry to fulfil 
the engagement, that he formed a conspiracy into 
which he drew all the discontented nobles, and 
which was abetted by the king of Spain. The 
conspirators were apprehended, and having been 
tried' by the parliament, sentence of death was 
pronounced on the counts d'Entrargues and Au- 
vergne, who were, however, pardoned by the 
royal clemency. 

Henry's attention was now diverted to the af- 
fairs of the Netherlands. By his perseverance 
and firmness, the Dutch, who had been long per- 
secuted by their governor, the duke d'Albe, were 
enabled to throw off the yoke of Spain. Wlule 
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lie was busied in making preparations to carry the 
war into tlic Spanish territory, Henry was assas- 
sinated on the 14th of May, 1610, by a fanatic, 
named Ravaillac. Ho had got into his carriage at 
four in the afternoon, to pay a visit to his mini- 
ster Sully. He had been followed for eight days 
by the regicide, who had a poignard in his handy 
and had not quitted the side of the carriage since 
Its departure from the palace of the Louvre. In 
the rue dc la Feronnerie^ a very narrow street^ 
there was a stoppage, which induced the monarch 
to alight from his carriage. While he was stepH- 
ping out, the assassin stabbed him twice with his 
poignard. The second blow was fatal. The life- 
Icris body was conveyed to the Louvre. Thus 
perished Henry IV. styled the Great, sincerely 
lamented by his subjects, for whom he had an- 
ceaiingly manifested a paternal aflcction. Hia 
murderer, Ravaillac, was put to death by the moit 
horrid tortures which cruelty could devise. 

Mary of Medicis, the widowed queen of Henry 
IV. was declared regent, and formed a close af- 
liance with the Spaniards, whom Henry had pre- 
pared to attack. With a view to support her {au- 
thority, and to counteract the enterprises of the 
grandees, who manifested a turbulent spirit, she 
formed new alliances, which destroyed all the 
effect of the past operations. Her council was 
governed by Floreniin Concini, and by his wife 
(laligai, who acquired a prodigious ascendency 
over her weak mind. In the interim the hoii^e of 
Austria, which was become so powerful that it 
had. been Henry's view to check its career, con- 
tinued to aggrandize itself, notwithstanding th« 
lo6se& it had sustained in the J^7ethcrillIlds. 
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To reward her satellites, and to gain OTer 
the more powerful of the nobility, she exhausted . 
the treasury which it had been the principal care 
of Henry's minister, Sully, to replenish. The 
parliament having remonstrated on this waste of 
the public treasures, she published an act by which 
it was prohibited for the future from taking any 
cognizance of public affairs. 

This arbitrary measure rendered the magistracy 
more hrm in its decisions. It asserted its rights 
not only to remonstrate, but to lay before the 
young king, Louis XIII. the grievances of which 
it had to complain. The prince of Conde dc. 
clared for the parliament, and a confederacy wa$ 
formed by all the factious leaders, more particu. 
larly by those of the calvinist party. The army 
which they assembled was, however, very inferior 
to that of the royalists. The youtliful monarch 
proceeded io the frontier^ to receive- his queen, 
^t the hea4 of a powerful body of troops* On 
his return, after the marriage had been solemn 
nlzed with the greatest pomp, he was, as well as 
the whole of his court, on the point of being sur- 
prised by the army, of the confederates. Hisi 
consort was so much terrified, that she hastily of- 
fered to the malecpn tents whatever they could 
desire. The result was that a peace was signed 
^t Loudun ; and . the prince of Conde left at 
full liberty to dictate the conditions. lie ob^ 
tained foui: or live cities f^r the security of his 
adherents, on whom several important posts were 
bestowed, and negociated so . successfully for the 
calvinists,' that all the edicts which had been pro* 
mulged in their favour, were confirmed. 

Tho prince of Coode wa^ so p]i.uch dazzled by 
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his good fortune, that 'he did not percdte the 
snare into which he was about to fall. On hU 
arrival at the court, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison. 'J'he enraged populace, on the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, assembled before the 
hotel of Concini, the favourite of the queen re* 
gent, who fortunately made his escape. He had 
been created marcchal, with the title of marc/un^ 
d'Ancre, and held the joung king, who had now 
assumed the reins of government, in a state of 
bondage. The confederacy having been crushed 
by the imprisonment of its leader, his authority 
became unlimited ; and Louis had to deplore the 
abject state in which he was kept, still more than 
ever, by. the queen mother^ and her minion the 
marechal d'Ancre. 

The monarch had a favourite named de 
Luynes, w ho^ under the guise of great simpjicityy 
contrived to accomplish by degrees the destruc- 
tion of their power. He at length wrbugbt so 
powerfully on the mind of Louis, that the death 4 
of the marechal d'Ancre was resolved on. On 
his entering the avenue of the Louvre, to repair 
to the council, Vitry, captain of the body guards^ 
demanded his sword. While he was in the act 
of laying his hand on it, either to obey, or to dp* 
fend himself, he was assassinated on the draw* 
bridge. The king, who appeared at the balcony 
of the palace, w itnessed the joy of the populace, 
at the death of a tyrant who was uuiver>aliy de- 
tested. 

Care had been taket^ to disarm the guards of 
the queen mother^ who demanded an interview 
with her son, but unsuccessfully. She was exiled 
to BioiS; where she ;»hoftIy after learned that her 
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faTonrite Gaiigai, the widow of the unfortunate 
inarechal d'Ancre, had been condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

De Luyncs now obtained so powerful an asccn. 
demy oyer Louis XIII., who was doomed to be 
constantly governed by his ministers, that o?er 
the gate of the hotel in which this new minister 
resided with his two brothers, one of his enemies 
inscribed the words : " the hotel of the three 
kings." lie Concentrated in his own person the 
whole of the authority ; and would not allow the 
interview which the exiled queen mother persist- 
ed in demanding of her son. Her haughty spirit 
urged her at length to address herself to several 
of the nobility, and, among others, to the duke 
d'Epernon, governor of Metz, who undertook her 
deliverance. He accomplished this bold enter- 
prise, and conveyed her to a place of security. 
Du-PIessis Richelieu, bishop of Lndon, who was 
afterwards so celebrated as a minister^ brought 
about a reconciliation between Louis XIII. aild 
ki^ mother, who was invested with the govern- 
ment of Anjou. For this service the pope be- 
stowed on Richelieu a cardinal's hat. lie became 
minister of state on the death of de Luynes^ and 
the queen mother was admitted to the council, 
over which she had an absolute sway. Thus 
were the national concerns conducted without the 
participation of the king. 

The protestants were accused of a design to 
form France into an independent republic, to be 
divided into eight circles, on the model of those 
of Germany. They were headed by two brothers, 
Rohan and Soubise, both of them accomplished 
ftoldiers and the former one of the most pro- 
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found politicians of his age. The king, «l fibi 
head of his army, attacked and defeated Sotibise 
in the isle of Ries, separated from Lower Poitoa 
by a small arm of the sea. He afterwards sub- 
dued Montpellier, and sereral of the refractury 
cities of Languedoc, to prore that he was not 
deficient in personal courage, however he miglU 
want the vigour of character necessary to the go* 
▼ernment of a vast empire. Having been baffled 
in his subsequent attempts by the fertile resources 
of Rohan, he restored to the protestants the prU 
TiJeges granted to them by the edict of Nantes. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who was now firmly seated 
In his administration, fprified a secret league witi 
the enemies of Spain. He renewed the treaty 
with the Dutch : encouraged the faction in Ca- 
talognia; a;nd, having afforded succour to the 
Grisons, procured them a peace which sospended 
the armaments of Austria. A plot having been 
formed against his life, he had the address to 
persuade the king that his oini person was la 
danger. The conspiracy was traced to the fol- 
lowers of Gaston, the brother of Lonis, who was 
himself highly displeased with the management 
of Richelieu. The count of Chablab, the grand 
master of Gaston's wardrobe, was decapitated; 
and Ornano, his governor, poisoned in the Bas. 
tile. The Vendomcs, and his other favourites, 
were either exiled or imprisoned. Richelieu, oa 
account of the peril he had escaped, had a com- 
pany of guards assigned him for his security. As 
he was jealous of every rival authority, he re- 
joiced in the opportunihr of abolishing that of 
constable of France, which was afford^ him by 
the death of Lcsdiguieres. He afterwards obliged 
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Monhnonency to resign the dignities of high ad- * 
miral, a post which he likewise abolished. 

Haying now become master of the court, the 
lurmics, and the fleets, he carried into execution 
the plan he ha^d long meditated, that of waging 
War against the protestants, whom he was rcsolr. 
ed to exterminate. He accordingly laid siege to 
Rochellc, Wliich was the bulwark and head quar- 
ters of the protestant party. Ob this occasion 
he acted as commander in chief; bnt took care 
to be accompanied by the king, for fear his ene- 
mies should take advantage of his absence. The 
protestants implored the aid of England; but 
were thwarted in their expectations by the tardy 
measures of the duke of Buckingham. The gar- 
rison and inhabitants of Rochelie were reSolved^ 
bowerer, to hold out until the last extremity. 
They were at length obliged to yield to the active 
genius of the cardinal^ who triumphed over th6 
calvinists, and deprived them of their most insig- 
nificant privileges. Fifteen thousand individuals 
perished during the above siege. 

It remained for Richelieu to humble the house 
of Austria, for which purpose he opposed at one 
and the same time the emperor and the king of 
Spain. He cut off the communication of the 
Austrian forces, by taking possession of the Yal- 
teline, an important passage situated in the centre 
of the Alps- To afibrd succour to the duke of 
Mantua, he carried the war into Italy; and by 
this measure obliged the emperor to raise the siege 
of Cazal. Having finally forced the passage of 
Suze, he defeated th« allies of the protestants, 
whom he reduced to obcdierice. 

The duke of Savoy having violated the treaty 
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he had recently entered into, Richeliett crosMfd 
the Alps a second time, and, haring carried Pig* 
norol by storm, took possession of the whole of 
his dominions. He was now declared, by letters 
patent, to be lieutenant general representing the 
person of the king ; and, to flatter his vanity, the 
title of generalissimo was bestowed on him, to 
distinguish him from the marechals of France^ 
who were simply his lieutenants. 

In the interim the queen mother was become the 
most inveterate enemy of the cardinal minister, 
whom she endeavoured to bring into disgrace, not* 
withsta^ding he had rendered such important ser« 
vices to the throne. She denounced him to her 
son as a traitor whose aim was either te possess 
himself of the crown, or to bestow it it on Louis, 
the count of Soissons, on condition that the 
latter should espouse one of his nieces. Riche- 
lieu, in return, augmented the antipathy m hich 
subsisted between the queen mother and the king. 
As he had closely studied his sovereign, it was 
not diflicult for him to sway his mistrustful, en- 
vious, credulous, and jealous character, lie suc- 
ceeded so well, that when he demanded permis- 
sion to resign, Louis ordered him peremptorily 
to continue at his post. His power was now 
established for ever. On the following day all his 
enemies were cither exiled or banished. One of 
the Marillacs, the favourites of the queen mother, 
was decapitated, and the other thrown into pri- 
son, where he fell a victim to despair. 

The brother of Louis, Gaston, instigated by 
the queen mother, retired to Orleans, 'and levied 
a body of troops to dethrone his sovereign. The 
queen mothttJ^ herself quitted the kingdom, and 
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ike yottng queen, who was suspected io be pri?jr 
to the plot, was disgraced. Gaston proceeded to 
Lorriaine, where he collected a few followers* and 
was afterwards well receired by the states of Lan. 
guedoc, as well as by the duke of Montmorency^ 
the governor of that pronnce, who declared him- 
self, in a manifesto, lieutenant-general of the 
king for the reformation of the disorders which 
had been introduced into the goTcrnment by car- 
diiial de Richelieu. The war which ensued was 
but of a short duration. The duke of Montmo- 
rency, after a most valorous defence^ was made 
prisoner, and decapitated, by the order of the 
inflexible minister at Thoulouse, the capital of hi» 
goYcrnment. Gaston was pardoned on the con- 
dition of his renouncing all further commnnica- 
tion with the queen mother. Instead of keeping 
his word, he set out for Brussels a few myi aXter, 
to joiu her in her retreat. 

Reciprocal complaints having long subsisted 
between the French and Spaniards, war became 
inevitable. Richelieu suddenly marched to tbe 
frontiers six armies, one of which, commanded by 
a skilful general, Gassion, covered R6uissillon, 
and favoured the insurgents in Catalonia. He 
neglected, however, to secure Picardy^ into'which 
the Spaniards penetrated, and made themselves 
masters of Corbie. The inhabitants of the capital 
trembled for their safety ; and Louis himself was 
under so great a degree of apprehension, that it 
required all the address of Richelieu to tranquil- 
lize his mind. 

The king's brother, Gaston, and the count of 
Soissons, wearied with the despotism exercised 
by the cardinal miniiitcr^ formed a plot to havo 
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him assassinated on his leaTing the council chain* 
bcr. Gaston was to give the signal to the assassinfl ' 
who had been hired for the p;5rpetraHon of this 
crime ; but he displayed an irresolution which 
saved the life of the minister. Haying become 
acquainted with the plot, lUchclieu forced the 
king to march at the head of his troops against 
the presumptive heir of the crown, whom he 
brought back to obedience. Those who had par- 
ticipated, by their silence even, in the conspiracy 
against his life, he treated as criminals. The 
slightest indiscretions were, in short, punished as 
political crimes, by this arbitrary minister, who 
had acquired over his weak sovereign an influence 
which rendered his authority tantamoant to that 
of the ancient mayors of the palace. Finding it 
impracticable to gain o\er the count of Soissons, 
who declared himself in constant opposition to his 
measures, he treacherously obtained possession of 
his person, and caused him to be put to death. 
To rid himself of another of his enemies, he sent 
the duke of Vendomeinto exile. The unfortunate 
Catherine of Medicis, the widow of the great 
Henry IV. mother, or mother-in-law, of lour so- 
vereigns, three of them the most powerful crowned 
heads of Kurope, died at Cologn in a state of ex- 
treme indigence. 

In the interim, the French arms were snccessful 
against the house of Austria. Catalonia was se- 
parated from Spain, and fell to the lot of Louis, 
whose earliest design was to form it into a repub- 
lic. It was deemed, however, more prudent to 
allow the Catalonians to preserve their privileges, 
and to keep the ancient form of their government 
and censtitutiop. This eveut was speedily iol- 

iowcd 
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lowed by the reTolutioo of Portngal, which shook 
otf the ydkc of Spain^ and became a serviceable 
Eily to France. The rapidity of the conquests, 
directed by the skilful combinations of RichelieU) 
had eflectcd the junction of the French and Swe- 
dish armies^ and inspired terror in every part of 
Germany. Thus, while this great minister ty- 
rannized both over his sovereign and the court, 
he extended the g!ory of the French name to 
distant territories, silencing the enemies of the 
monarchy, and forcing all the European powers 
to yield to the vigilance and address of his admi- 
nistration. With respect to Louis, he rendered 
him more submissive than ever to the mandates of 
his arbitrary authority. 'V 

The health of the sovereign was visibly on the 
decline, and that of Richelieu in a very preca- 
rious state. The minister flattered himself, not- 
withstanding, that he should Outlive his master ; 
and took the necessary measures to secure to him- 
self the regency. He had already married his 
niece to the prince of Conde ; and, relying on 
the support of that house, at the head of which 
was a prince well calculated to govern, he flat- 
tered himself that he should be enabled to dis- 
possess, without difficulty, a female who had not 
the slightest share of influence, as well as the 
feeble Gaston, who had drawn on himself an uni- 
versal con tern pt. He attached to the person of 
the king a young nobleman named Cinq-Mars, 
the son of the marechal d Efliat, to the end that h.e 
might be put in possession of the monarch's most 
secret thoughts. The new favourite gradually ac- 
quired such a degree of power and credit at the 
court, that he fortned the project of -seizing on the 
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administration, and ruining bis benefkctor« To 
divert the impending storm which hung over hit 
head, Richelieu engaged Louis to undertake tha 
conquest of Rouissillon, as being absolutely ne* 
cessary to support the revolt of the refractory 
provinces of Spain. 

Louis, in a very infirm state, was forced to 
march to the Spanish frontier, while Richeiien 
took another route with a more than princely re- 
tinue. Cinq.Mars had the tifaierity to unite with 
the dukes of Bouillon and Orleans, both of them 
inimical to Richelieu, and to conclude a treaty 
with the Spaniards without the privity of the king. 
JIc iiattered himself that, by his officiousness on 
this occasion, he should gratify the wishes of tha 
monarch, who pauted after the tranquillity of the 
capital ; and should bring into disgrace the mi. 
ulster who had counselled the expedition. He 
was, however, mistaken. The conspirators, as 
they were stilcd, were apprehended by the vigi- 
lance of Richelieu, who procured a copy of the 
treaty they had signed with Spain. The duke of 
Bouillon was arrested at the head of his army ; 
the duke of Orleans in Auvergne ; and Cinq-Mart 
at Narbonne. They were arraigned for high 
treason. The two former were exiled ; and the 
latter decapitated at the age of twenty- two yearly 
deeply lamented by his sovereign. 

Richelieu returned to Paris in triumph, bat 
with all the sjmptoms of an approaching dissoln- 
tion. He was carried in a kind of portable cham- 
ber, resembling ^ litter, by fifty of his guards, 
who were relieved hourly. In this conveyance, 
be lay extended on a magnificent bed, having at 
its side a long seat for th^ persons who atteudc4 
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4m him during his rotite, and endeavoured to sooth 
the acute suiterings of disease. After a journey 
of two hundred leagues, he alighted at his hotel 
in Paris, which was beset by a multitude of peri 
sons anxious to Contemplate this Tictorious minis- 
ter, who had defeated his own private enemies, 
and triumphed over those of the state. On his • 
-wan and pallid countenance were to be seen all the 
symptoms of decay ; but he was still cheerful and 
serene. Having lingered in this way for a Short 
time, he expired in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
and in the eighteenth of his ministry. During 
his last agonies the *king was seen to smile, as if, 
by his death, he was to be put in possession of the 
sovereign authority. 

Louis, who was doomed to survive his minister 
a few mouths ofily, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, established a sovereign council, over 
which the prince of Conde and cardinal Mazarin 
-were appointed to preside. His dying will was, 
however, annulled by a decree of parliament, 
which bestowed the absolute regency on Anne of' 
Austria, the dowager queen. He >Hed at the age 
of forty-three years. After havitig remained in ^ 
wedded state twenty -three years without children^ 
and having become a valetudinarian, he had two 
soivii, Louis ^ IV. and Philip duke of Orleans. 

Anne of Austria,, the queen regent, had many 
of the defects of Mary of Medicis. It is true that " 
she possessed a great firmness, which, however, 
degenerated into obstinacy. Notwithstanding 
Mazarin had been the disciple of Richelieu, her 
mortal enemy, she made choice of him as her mi- 
nister, and protected him against the attacks of 
the nobility, by whom he was utterly disliked. 

The 
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The prince of Conde;, who commanded her armies, 
gave, by his conquests, an extraordinary lustre to 
her regency. She was successful in the conduct 
of public adairs ; and displayed c^n every trying 
occasion a consummate pi'udence. 

The extreme avarice oi Mazarin soon exposed 
him to universal odium. In having recourse to 
eveiy possible expedient to fill his own coffers, he 
neglected to follow up any studied plan of finance^ 
^nd constantly harrassed the subjects by new and 
▼exatious imposts. The necessities of the state 
served to augment his own opulence ; and, if h^ 
was less dreaded, he was more hated than Riche* 
lieu, from whom he had derived his lessons of 
state policy. He was rendered extremely unpo^ 
pular by the treaty of the Pyfcnee^, by virtue of 
which France had to make great sacrifices to 
Spain, and was afterwards involved in wars with 
nearly the whole of the powers of Europe. But 
his greatest fault was Kis neglect of the education 
of Louis XI V. to whom he would allow no other 
accomplishments than those of dancing, fencing, 
and rldiug, insomuch that when that prince was 
^rawing on towards manhood, he scarcely knew 
how to ,pen a letter. Mazarin was, at the sama 
time, an advocate for the liberty of the press, and 
an encouragcr of learning, flis example was fol- 
lowed by the regent, Aune of Austria, who, in 
addressing hcrscit to a timid bookseller, by whom 
she had been consulted relative to a work he was 
fearful to print, raiide use of the folio wing expres* 
sions : '' Print, and be under no. apprehensions. 
^^ I shall be constantly the protectress of the truth : 
^^ Render the vices odious, and let the virtues 
" flourish in France." 
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CHAP. VI. 

ff^ars between France and the AUUd Powers — • 
That ambitious Monarch I^uis XIV. humbled 
by the glorious campaign^ qfthe Duke of MarU 
borough — Tlie MississtDpl Scheme contrived by 
Law — IVars betzoeen England and France. 

. y^ "\T TE proceed now to the memorable 
IGfio' ^ reign of Louis XIV. On the death 
* of Mazarin, who left behind him a de- 
tested memory, and immense riches, Louis re- 
solved to take on himself the superintendance and 
management of the afiairs of the nation. UaVing 
been informed that the duke of Croqui, his am- 
bassador at Rome, had been insulted by the re- 
lations of the pope, and that the latter iiad re. 
fused satisfaction for the affront, he sent into 
Italy an army commanded by the mareschal du 
Plessis Praslin, destined to besiege Rome. On 
the receipt of this intelligence the soTereign pon« 
tiff sent his own brother, cardinal Chigi, to Paris, 
to demand forgiveness. This was not the only 
triumph of Louis, who, pretty nearly at the same 
time, forced his father-in-law, Philip IV* of 
Spain, to yield to the superiority of his armSi 
His penetration led him to make choice of Colbert^ 
as a minister ; and under the guidance of this 
able man, France attained a degree of prosperity 
she had never before enjoyed. It was on his sug- 
gestion that Louis purchased Mardyck and Dun- 
kirk, for five millions of livres; of Charles II. of 
VOL. XXIII* T England^ 
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England, whose profusion led him to give up these 
important possessions, which the blood of the 
English had so dearly bought. 

The death of Philip IV. of Spain, opened to 
Lonis the career of the conquests, which acquired 
him the title of great. Being resolved to assert 
the real or pretended rights he had acquired, by 
his marriage with Maria Theresa of Austria, to 
the Cambrcsis, Franche-Comte, Luxembourg, and 
a great part of the Spanish Netherlands, he en. 
tered Flanders at the head of an army of thirty, 
five thousand men. Another army of eight thou- 
sand men, commanded by the marechal d'Au. 
mont, marched towards Dunkirk ; and a third 
body of troops towards the territory of Luxem- 
bourg. He took possession of Charieroi witheut 
obstacle ; and in the space of two days, Ath, 
Touruai, Farn^s, Armentiere, and Courtrai, sur- 
rendered to his arms. Lille itself, defended by 
fourteen royal baaitions, and by twenty thousand 
men, was lorced to capitulate. The count of 
Marsin, who hastened to its succour, was de- 
feated with a great loss. The task of fortifying 
the conquered cities was entrusted to Vaubaa ; 
and Louis returned in triumph to Versailles. 

Under these circumstances was formed the 
triple alliance between England, Sweden, and 
Holland, which made so powerful an impression 
on the French monarch, that he offered ^to re- 
nounce the rights iic had acquired by his mar- 
riage, provided Spain would give up to him her 
conquests in the Netherlands. This propositioi^ 
Jbtfing refused, the prince of Conde was sent with 
a powerful army into Franche-Comte, the whole 
of which he subjugated in the space of seveateen 
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days« This new acquisition ii^as surrendered to 
Spain by the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapclle. 

Louis having broken the triple alliance, and 
brought over Sweden to his side, resolved ^o hum- 
ble the republic of Holland, of the sudden and 
excessive aggrandisement of which he was jealou % 
He accordingly assembled an army of a hundred 
thousand men, which he divided into four bodies, 
.One of these he commanded in person ; and had 
Torenne under his orders. The second was com- 
manded by the prince of Conde ; the third by the 
marechal de Crequi ; and the fourth by the duke 
of Luxembourg, who had orders to anite his 
forces with those of the bishop of Mnnster. After 
the surrender of Rhinberg, VVesel, Orfroj, and Bu- 
rick, which were considered as the keys of Holland, 
to the victorious arms of Turenne, the king, on the 
suggestion of the prince of Cond6, came to a re- 
solution to ford the Rhine. This bold enterprise 
was executed by his troops, in the presence of 
two regiments of infantry, and several squadrons 
of horse, entrenched on the other bank under 
the command of General Wurtz. The province 
of Utrecht became an easy conquest ; and the 
Dutch were nnder such apprehensions for the fate 
of their country, that they sent deputies to the 
king ot England, to solicit his mediation. It was 
granted ; but failed of its effect. 

The Dutch, become desperate, resolved rather 
to perish in their lakes and canals, than to sur- 
render up their liberties. The majority of the 
princes of Germany declared in their favour ; and 
they had every confidence in the prince of 
Orange, who had been recently elevated to the 
dignity of stadtholdcr. He made a sham attack 
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by sea on Bommel ; and while the French general 
hastened to the succour of that place, iurested and 
took possession of Naerdcu. The prince of Conde 
was forced to retreat with his army ; and the 
united provinces of Iloiland were lost to France. 
. To repair this misfortune, Louis resolved on 
the conquest of Franche-Comte, which he ac- 
complished in a single campaign, notwithstanding 
the gallant Turenne, who headed the French 
troops, had many obstacles to encounter. The 
French monarch had to contend against Spain, 
the empire, and Holland. After levera] combats, 
the issue of which was not decisive, Turenne was 
killed by a cannon ball. The posture of aifain 
was changed by this disastrous event. Montecu- 
cuUi, the general who commanded one of the 
confederated armies, penetrated into Alsace ; and 
the marechal de Creqlii, was defeated and made 
prisoner in his endeavour to throw succouri ioto 
Treves. 

It was now agreed that the belligerent power8| 
who were exhausted by the losses they had sim* 
tained, should send their plenipotentiaries to Ni« 
meguen. The negociations were, however, drawn 
out to such a length, that the war was renewed 
with an increased impetuosity. The year 1673 
.was distinguished by three naval conflicts in the 
Mediterranean between the fleets of France and 
Holland. In the second of these engagements 
the gallant Dutch admiral de Ruyter was slain* 
The French arms were signalized in Flanders by 
the conquest of several fortified places. Louis 
commanded in person, and had iiuder him ^we 
marechals of France, between whom and the cele« 
brated Vauban a violent dispute arose at the siege 

of 
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of Valenciennes, relatWe to the attack which was 
to be made. The marechals contended that it 
should be undertaken in the dead of the night ; 
but Louis yielded to the arguments of Vauban in 
farour of an attack by day, and met with the most 
brilliant success. • The possession of St Omcr 
soon followed this victory. On this occasion the 
king of Spain solicited the prince of Orange to 
risk a battle, as the only means of saying the 
place : he did so, but the day was won by the 
French. About the same time, the marechal de 
Crcqui, who had been released from his imprison^ 
ment, attacked and defeated the dnke of Lorraine, 
in the view of whose forces he took possession of 
Fribourg. 

The negociations were renewed by the king of 
England, who came forward as mediator. The 
plenipotentiaries assembled once more at Nime. 
gucn, where those who had been sent by Holland 
negociated for themselves and for Spain. The 
treaty was signed in the month of August 1678. 
All the possessions which had been wrested from 
them were surrendered to the Dutch ; and Lonis 
added to his dominions Franche*Comte, Dunkirk^ 
and a part of Flanders. 

Having been informed that the Genoese had 
supplied the Algerincs with galleys and warlike 
stores, he dispatched from Toulon a fleet of four- 
teen sail of the line, ten bomb ships, and several 
frigates, to act against Genoa. In the bombard- 
mcnt of that city, fourteen thousand shells were 
thrown with a terrible effect. The great<;r part 
of the city was reduced to ashes, and four thou, 
sand troops debarked from the fleet to destroy one 
of the suburbs. To prevent the total destruction 
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of the republic^ the doge and four of the princi* 
pal senators were forced to set oat for YersailleSy 
to implore the clemency of Louis XIV. 

In 1688 he found himself engaged in a war 
with England, Holland, and Germany. The chief 
pretext for this war was the infraction of the 
treaty of Niroeguen by the French monarch. His 
principal army, which was commanded by the 
dauphin, invested Philipsburg, the siege of which 
was conducted by Vauban. It surrendered on the 
ninth day after the trenches had been opened ; 
and the capture of several other places followed. 
Spire, Worms, Treves, and Oppenheim, opened 
their gates on the appearance of the French, who 
rendered the palatinate a desert by the ravages 
they committed. 

The emperor brought three armies into the 
field against France. The prince of Waldeck was 
in Flanders at the head of thirty-three thousand 
Batavian troops, with whom a junction was form- 
ed by ten thousand Fnglish, commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, and a corps of Spaniards 
detached by the governor of the Netherlands. A 
detachment of the Imperialists was defeated by the 
French general Boulllers ; but, to compensate for 
this miscarriage, the prince of Waldeck obtained 
a complete victory over the French general d^lu* 
mieres at Walcour. The marechal de Catinat at« 
tacked and defeated at Stasharde the army of the 
duke of Savoy, who had signed a treaty of al- 
liance with the emperor and the king of Spain. 
Four thousand of his troops were slain ; and this 
memorable defeat led to the conquest of the whole 
of Savoy by the French. 

in Fiaiiders the face of affairs was totally 
9 changed 
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changed by the ai^rWal of the marechal de Lux* 
embourg^ who took the comroaud of the French 
armies. At the battle of Ficurus, he obtained a 
signal Tictory^ over the allies, commanded by the 
prince of Waldeck, by whom his predecessor had 
been defeated. They lost siic thousand in killed; 
eight hundred prisoners ; two .hundred standards 
of colours ; and all thdr artillery and baggage. 
The combined fleets of England and Holland, 
commanded by lord Torrington, were defeated 
in the same year, 1690, by count Tour ville^ com- 
inaudant of the French fleet. 

At the commencement of the ensoiog cam- 
paign, while William III. of England presided 
at the Hague at a congress of the allies, J^ouis bid 
siege to IVious, which held out but a short time. 
The marechal de Luxembourg obtained another 
victory over the prince of Waldeck. In Italy the 
French were equally successful. They obtained 
possession of Viilafranca, Nice, Veil lana, and 
Carmaguola; but were obliged to raise the siege 
of Coni by prince Eugene. 

The following year, 1692, was signalized by the 
defeat of the French fleet commanded by Tour- 
viile, by the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
land. The French lost three of their flrst rate 
ships of war, which were burned by the English 
admiral Delaval ; and eighteen other ships were 
destroyed in the bay of La Hogue. Lotus was so 
irritated by this defeat, that he set out at the head 
of an army of a hundred thousand men, aud in- 
vested Namur, which was fortified by a ucW work 
invented by Cohoni, to whom the defence of the 
place was confided. It surrendered ; and the gar- 
rison was forced to seek shelter in the citadel. 

While 
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While this event was passing, William III.' of 
England attacked the French between Steenkerqoe 
mnd Engheim. At the onset, yictory declared in 
his faTonr ; but the marechal of Luxembourg raU 
lied his troops, and gave an uncertain ibsue to the 
contest. * 

■y The ensuing campaign in Flanders was fayonr- 
■able to the French arms. The allies were attack- 
ed at three different points. At the commence- 
ment of the battle the French were repulsed ; but 
the prince * of Conti having brought up a fresh 
body of troops, they returned to the charge,- and 
penetrated into the camp olMhe allies. While 
the victory was still uncertain, the marechal 
d^Harcourt came up with twenty squadrons of 
horse. The event of the battle was thus decided. 
The allies abandoned the field of battle, after a 
loss of eight thousand men, sixty pieces of ord- 
nance, and a great number of colours. They 
were equally unfortunate in another battle, the 
loss of which enabled the marechal de Luxem- 
bourg to take possession of Charlcroi, a place 
which had been strongly disputed. During this 
campaign, the palatinate was ravaged for the third 
time by the French. In Italy, the marechal de 
Catinat obtained a victory over the allies. 

Amid these splendid victories, France was ex- 
posed to all the horrors of a famine. This con- 
sideration, added to the total stagnancy of com- 
merce, induced Louis to make overtures of peace. 
He was desirous to purchase it at any price ; but 
the English monarch would not listen to any terms 
of accommodation. The glory of his adversary, 
he was sensible, was on the decline. France had 
lost three of h^r best gctkcr^lsy Turennc^ Conde, 

and 
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and Crequk The death of the marecfaal de Lux« 
embourg followed at the commencement of 1695 ; 
and Catinat was the only military commander iu 
whom Louis coald place an entire confidence* 
William profited by these circumstances, and lai4 
siege to Namur, beUifp which the English troopi 
performed prodigies of Taloar. The presence of 
tlieir sovereign inspired them with a more than 
mortal courage ; and Namur, which was consff* 
d^red as impregnable, was forced to capitulate* 
In Italy the French were equally unfortunate* 
The duke of Savoy laid siege to Casal, which sur« 
rendered to his arms. On the coast of Catalonia 
the Tigilance of the English admiral, Russell, de» 
feated all the plans of the dukeof Vendome, who 
had succeeded the marechal de NoaiUes in his com* 
mand in that province. The fortune of Louig 
was evidently on the decline : he lost ground in 
Flanders, and gained nothing on the territory bor- 
dering on the Rhine. Italy was the theatre of hit 
intrigues and negociations ; and in Catalonia the 
enterprises of his generals were unsuccessful. The 
coasts of Flanders were insulted by the combined 
fleets of England and Holland ; and the French 
colonies in the West Indies were blockaded hj 
the English men of war, which hovered with im- 
punity on their coasts* Such being the state of 
Frauce towards the close of the year 1693^ the 
pride of Louis was humbled to such a degree, that 
he treated secretly with the states general, with 
Spain, and with the duke of Savoy. liis proposi- 
tions were ac^pted, and a peace signed at Lo- 
ret to, whither he had repaired on pretext of a 
pilgrimage. In 1697, the belligerent powers 
held a congress at Ryswick ; and on this occasion 

Louis 
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liouis was disposed to agree to conditions yerjr 
different from tfaiose he had dictated at the treaty 
of Nimegueu. 

While the plenipotentiaries negociated with the 
tardiness which necessarily ensues where so many 
clashing interests are concdtocd^ the French mo. 
narch collected all his forces, and marched them 
into Flanders and Catalonia, in the hope that new 
successes would procure him more advantageous 
conditions. During this interval^ the marechal 
de Bouillers for France, and the duke of Portland 
for England, had five conferences in sight of their 
respective armies. However the other allies might 
be alarmed by these interviews, they signed the 
conditions proposed by the two commanders in 
chief. The emperor alone endeavoured to throw 
obstacles in the way ; but signed the treaty in the 
month of October. Thus was terminated a war 
glorious to the French monarch, but disastrous to 
his kingdom. 

On the death of Charles IL of Spain, in 1700, 
a contest ensued relative to the inheritance, to 
which there were two pretenders, the duke of An- 
jou, second son of the dauphin of France, and the 
archduke Charles of Austria, second son of the 
emperor. The former having, bythe influence 
of pope Innocent XII., been declared successor 
to the throne of Spain, the emperor was so much 
irritated by this decision, that he made every ef- 
fort to determine England and the United Pro« 
Tinces to declare their intentions. They entered 
into an alliance with him in favour of the arch, 
duke ; and the treaty was signed at the Hague in 
the month of September of the above year. 
Louis having been apprised of the march of 

the 
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the Imperial troops, sent into Italy an army, of 
which the duke of Sayoy, one of his new allies, 
was declared generalissiino. Prince Eugene, the 
Imperial general, had anticipated, howeyer, the 
arrival of the French, and having forced the post 
of Carpi, had taken possession of the whole o£ 
the territory between the Adige and the Adda. 
The French general, Catinat, was forced to retreat 
to the other side of the Oglio, and was so much 
discouraged that he sent in his resignation. He 
was succeeded by yilleroi,who was, shortly after 
his arrival in Italy, defeated at the battle of ChU 
ari, with a loss of fi've thousand men. He was 
himself made prisoner at the subsequent battle of 
Cremona, which place, together with the cities 
on the banks of the Oglio, and the whole of the. 
Mantuan territory, fell into the hands of prince 
Eugene. 

On the death of William III. of Eng. ^ jy 
land, the most decided and most formida- -tjry^ 
hie enemy ot Louis XIV. qn^cn Anne, his ^ 
successor, resolved to follow implicitly the plan 
he had traced out. It was decided that war 
should be formally declared, on the same day, 
in London, in Vienna, and at the Hagoc. The 
administration of public affairs in France was 
confided to Chamillard, who had nothing to re- 
commend him beside a rigid probity: Louis be- 
ing now advance^ in years, the militaty opera- 
tions were all of them planned in the cabinet of 
Madame de Maintf^on. The commands of the 
regiments were given to young ofi&cers ; and tjb^ 
soldiery were without discipline. Such was 
the situation of France, when, the allies hav- 
ing declivred war, tJlie d^ke of Savoy throw of 
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the mask of friendship, and the King of Portugal 
declared in favour of the archduke Charles. Tlio 
rerolt of Naples, aud of seyeral of the Spanish 
provinces, which were dissatisfied with the go« 
Temment of the house of Bourbon, w^ere fresh 
disasters heaped on France. 

In the month of July the duke of Marlborough 
entered Flanders at the head of |he allied forces. 
He was opposed by the duke of Burgundy and 
themarechal de Boufflers, the former of whom was 
80 disheartened by his defeats, that he demanded 
his resignation. Liege and screral other cities, 
which Boulllers could not defend^ felt into the 
kands of the allies. By this campaign in Flan- 
ders, the reputation of the duke of Marlborough 
was completely established. 

In Germany the allies made themselves masters 
of )Ceyserswaert. The French army in that quar- 
ter was commanded by Catinat, who had under 
l^im the marquis of Villars and count Guiscard. 
The marquis was detached, and attacked the prince 
of Baden at Fredelingen. After an obstinate con^ 
iv^ty victory declared in his favour, and he was 
created marechal of Fraoce. The campaign ter^r 
minated by the capture of a few insigBiticaBt 
places by the allies. 

Ob the following year, 1703, Villars took tho 
fort of Kell, and del'eated the Imperialists near 
Passan. lie obtained a second rictory, which 
put him in possession of Neubourg ; and after- 
.wards defeated a large body of Imperialists com* 
manded by count Stirum* At the same time, the 
duke of Burgundy, having under his commend 
Tallard and Vaiiban, la^d sie^e to old Brisach, 
which surrendered at the end of fourteen days. 



To terminate the campaign, the elector of Bayaria, 
in alliance with France, made himself master of 
Augsbourg. 

On the lower Rhine the Imperialists sustained 
several losses. At the approach, -however, of the 
^redoubtable Marlboroagh, Villeroi was reduced 
to the necessity of burning bis camp at Salnt-Iol^ 
and of retreating precipitately widiin his lines. 
The allies afterwards took possession of Hui^ 
.Limbourg, and Gueldre. 

; .In Italy, the territory of the duke of Modena 
rfell into the hands of the French, who were not 
equally successful by sea. They were defeated 
in a naval engagement by the English, who took 
I ten of their ships, and destroyed eight others. 

The revolt of the Hungarians, in 1704, Was an 
event highly favourable to France. If the re vol- 
te rs had acted in concert with the elector of Ba- 
varia, Vienna must have fallen, and the emperor 
have been driven from his hereditary states. The 
elector was master of all the cities on the Da- 
nube to Passau ; and thirty thousand French me* 
naced, on the other side of that river,' the impe* 
rial capital. Under these circumstances the duko 
of Marlborough made the rapid march which 
has been so universally admired. He advanced 
with.such celerity towards the centre of the em* 
pire, that he gained the battle iDf Schelltoberg, 
at a moment when Villeroi, wbgi commanded the 
iPrench, was utterly ignorant of the progress 
he had mad^ Having defeated the combined 
army of France and Bavaria, he sei:2ed on Do* 
jnawert, and forced the elector to seek refuge in 
AugsbQurg. Marechal Tallard having; afterwards 
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trayersed the blade forest, and formed a jancttdft 
with the imfortnuate elector at Biberach, crossed 
the Danube in the hope of defeating pribce £a« 
-fcne^ )¥ho commanded a separate army at Hoch* 
fitet. ^^he dake of Marlborough united hii 
forces to those of prince Eugene ; but the elector 
and Tallard, confiding in the superiority of noHi. 
bers, resohed to hazard a battle. Their aimj 
<wa8 composed of eigh<y.two battalions, and a 
hundred and sixty squadrons : while that of the 
allies consisted of sixty«funr battalions, and a 
hnndrcd and fifty-two squadrons only. The 
French thrice repulsed the attack of the cneny. 
A part of the troops belonging to the centre of 
the right wing of the English and Imperialists^ 
having been rigorously charged by the French 
cavalry^ and galled in the flank by the (ire of the 
infantiy posted in the village of Blenheim, gave 
way. It was at this momtMitthat the brave Tai« 
lard was wounded, and made prisoner. The 
sonflict was continued with the utmost obstinacy 
en both sidi*s, until at length the French infantry, 
having been thrown into disorder by the cavalry, 
' was exposed to the impetuous attack of the ene^ 
'my. The French were surrounded ; and from 
that moment prince Eugene, who had succeeded 
in a fourth attack, drove them and the Bavarian 
troops before him. All the corps which wees 
within i3Jenheitai were made prisoners ; and the 
constei nation was fp great in the French |tnny, 
tliat many of the e^icers and -soldiers threw 
themselves into the Danube, In which they pe- 
rished to avoid the shame of being made pn« 
Sonera. SiMkwas Uhrfata #f the greater part ot 
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&lrty squadrons ; while the field of battle was co* 
Tered by twelve thousand dead. Thirteen thou« 
sand prisoners ; a hundred pieces of artillery ; 
nearly two hundred standards ; and upwards of 
three thousand tents; together with the whole of 
the baggage, and the military chest, fell into tho 
hands of the allies. This disaster threw the court 
of Versailles uito the utmost consternation. 

A war of religion was superadded to the cala<« 
mitics under which France had to groan. Tho 
protestant inhabitants of theCeYcnnes mountaiq^^ 
who had been protected during the administra- 
tion of Colbert, were exposed to new persecutions. 
Having been deprived of their privileges, and 
denied the public exercise of the duties of their 
religion, they assembled in the forests, to adore 
God after their own manner. Their cruel perse- 
cutors, Basvilie, intendant of Languedoc, and 
Broglio, who commanded the troops in that pro. 
vince, posted the soldiery in several places, wit& , 
orders to fire on all the small assemblies they 
should meet with in the act of performing divine 
service, and to plunder and destroy the houses of 
those whom they should make prisoners. The 
Cevennes were soon laid waste ; but the zeal of 
the protestants augmented with the violence of 
their persecution. They surrounded the house of 
the abbedu Chaila, the inspector of tho missions, 
and having liberated their brethren whom he held 
in captivity, put him to death. They at length 
became so formidable by their numbers and their 
bravery, that the most renowned generals of 
France were sent against them, but without 
i^eing able to subdue their spirit. They retired 
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to fhe inaccessible parts of their mountains, where' 
they brayed all the forces sent against them. This' 
warfare lasted for three years. 

In .the campaign of 1705, the marcchal de ViU 
lars endeaTOured to repair, as much as possible, 
the loss of the battle of Blenheim, and the mis- 
ehiefs by which it had been followed. Having 
reached the banks of the Mozelle, he took pos- 
session of Treves, which the duke of Marlbo* 
rough had abandoned, to proceed to Flanders. 
The prince of Baden, although at the head of a 
large army, was an idle spectator of this event. 
Viilars having now united his forces to those of 
Marsin, drove the Imperialists from the lines of 
Weissembourg, and sent forward a detachment ' 
which took possession of Ilambourg. He dis- 
played great skill in his successful eilbrts to pre- 
vent the numerous armies of the emperor from 
attempting any important enterprise during the 
continuance of the campaign. 

In Italy, the duke of Vendome, by aTigorous 
attack;, forced prince £ugene to the indecisive 
battle of Cassano. The diikc of Savoy was bereft ' 
of the whole of his dominions, with the exception' 
of Coni and Turin. Notwithstanding his capital ' 
was menaced by a siege, he resolved to hold out 
until the last extremity. 

Such was the state of the belligerent powers 
when the campaign of 1706 was opened. The 
earl of Peterborough, by a bold manoeuvre, made 
himself master of Barcelona, and the Capture of 
that iniportant city was followed by the subjuga- 
tion of the whole of the province of Catalonia, 
The troops of Spain were defeated by the English 
in the sanguiuary contest of St. Estevan de Litera. 

The 
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The victories, in short, obtained by the allies in 
Spain determined Louis to assemble all his forces 
in Flanders and on the Rhine. Villars was or- 
dered to follow up the successes he had obtained 
over the prince of Baden during the preceding 
campaign ; and V illeroi was sent to check th& 
terrible rapidity of the conquests of the duke of 
Marlborough. His army was attacked by the 
latter, near the village of llamilies, with such 
an impetuosity, that the French were scarcely as- 
sailed when they were vanquished. However, 
the troops of the royal hoiisehold, on the right^ 
forced the Dutch and Danish cavalry to retreat 
towards the left, and would have completely 
routed them, had not the duke of Marlborougk 
hastened to their succour. The troops of the royal 
household were driven back, and their ranks 
broken. The detachments stationed in the village 
were either put to the sword or made prisoners ; 
and y illeroi, as well as the elector of Bavaria, 
escaped with great difficulty. In the tumultuous 
disorder of the French troops, the fugitives, who 
were pursued by the enemy's cavalry, were stop- 
ped by the baggage, which prevented their re- ■■■ 
treat. Great numbers of them were, by the 
means of this impediment, slain in their flight. 
The field of battle was covered by eight thou- 
sand slain ; and six thousand were made prisoners. 
Thus did the most formidable army which Louis 
XIV. had raised for a considerable time, as the 
last clfort of his despair, melt away with the 
glory of the nation, of which it was the sole re- 
source. The allies seized on the whole of the 
Spanish Netherlands ; and a consternation was 
spread throughout France. Louis aloof^'W^** 
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ported these heavy calamities with an heroical 
fortitude. He receired 0ie marechal de Villeroi 
■without a reproach; and resolved to stm tlie 
torrent of the misfortunes which overwhelmed his 
kingdom by the most persevering activity. 

Yendome was recalled from Italy, and sentinto 
Flanders. The duke of Orleans and count Maif- 
sin were left in Italy, to act against the duke of 
Savoy. As he persisted in refusing all the offers 
of a separate peace, the French commanders 
made every preparation to attack his capital, 
Turin. The command of the siege was bestowed 
on the duke de la Feuillade, a young officer who 
displayed an ardent courage, but not the smallest 
knowledge of the military science. As soon as 
the lines of circumvallation and countervallatiou 
were completed, he sent a trumpet to offer a 
passport to the duchess of Savoy and her children. 
To this gasconade the duke of Savoy replied, 
that it was not his intention to allow his family 
to leave the place. An instant after, the fire 
from the batteries commenced ; and the red hot 
balls were scattered on all sides in such an abun- 
dance, that the duke at length found it prudent 
to have his family escorted, amid the perils by 
nvhich they were surrounded, to the Genoese 
territory. He himself made a sortie from the 
city, at the head of a chosen body of cavalry, to 
liarrass the besiegers. The siege was continued 
with an enormous expenditure of ammunition, 
but without the smallest probability of success; 
It lasted so long, that fourteen thousand French 
perished under the walls of the Piedmontese ca- 
pital. As the garrison had likewise suffered con- 
siderable losses, and had nearly exhausted tha 
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whole of its ammanition, the arriTal of prince 
Eugene could alone sare it from capitalation ; and 
this event was scarcely to be expected. Vendome 
had, before his departure, fortified all the pas- 
sages hj which the prince could approach Turin, 
and had formed a chain of entrenchments on the 
banks of the Adige. Eu^ene^ however, whose 
genius, fertile in resources, considered nothing 
to be impossible, passed four great rivers under 
the fire of the French batteries, and, by bis dar- 
ing intrepidity, removed all the obstacles calcn* 
lated to prevent, or, at the least, to impede his 
march. He formed a junction with the duke of 
Savoy near Asti, and, by his unexpected arrival, 
threw the French troops into the greatest con- 
sternation. The duke de la Feuillade having 
been joined by the duke of Orleans, with a pow- 
erful reinforcement, a council was held at the 
encampment before Turin ; and its decision was 
that the French. commanders should remain within 
the lines, to wait the enemy's attack. 

Prince Eugene advanced with eight columns, 
and proceeded towards the entrenchments, at a 
small distance from which he formed. His first 
attack having been vigorously repulsed, he put 
himself at the head of the battalions on the left, 
and forced the entrenchments. The duke of Sa- 
voy was equally successful in making his first 
charge to the right and in the centre. The lines 
were broken, and in the space of two hours the 
whole of the French army dispersed. The duke 
of Orleans was wounded; and marechal dc Marsin 
inade prisoner, together with seven thousand of 
the troops. FiT« thousand Frenck iit«s«MEl^^»A^ 
in the field* _ 
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On the, receipt of the intelligence of this great 
disuter. Louis's courage forsook him for the first 
time. He had the mortification to reflect that, 
on the side of Italy, his troops, heretofore consi- 
dered as invincible, had, as well as those of Spsun, 
been driven from the Mantuan territory, from the 
Milanese, from Piedmont, and from the kingdom 
of Naples. He could no longer inspire in his 
enemies any other sentiment than that of pity» 
His most flourishing armies had been swept away; 
his brilliant conquests on the side of the Danube 
were lost ; and his troops driven out of the Fle« 
mish territory. Madame de Maintenon did every 
thing to encourage him, but without eflfect. 

He employed the elector of Bavaria to write to 
the duke of Marlborough, and to the deputies of 
the United Provinces, to demand a congress, 
which might, at the least, suspend the calamities 
of war. He implored the pope to mediate with 
the emperor ; and evacuated every part of Italy 
to save the wretched remains of the army of the 
duke of Orleans. England and Holland refused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation ; and it 
was resolved that the war should be prosecuted 
with redoubled vigour. 

Louis was not without his consolations at this 
juncture. In the campaign of 1707, the mare* 
dial de Villars forced the lines of Stolhofien, and, 
having dispersed the enemy's troops, penetrated 
to the Danube. Toulon, besieged by prince 
Eugene, and blockaded by an English fleet, wai 
delivered ; and in Spain, the affairs of the allies 
were deranged by the loss of the battle of AI« 
manza* Encouraged by these fortunate events, 
Louis formed the bold project of the invasion of 



England, with the design of placing on the throne 
of that kingdom the son of James 11. An at. 
tempt haying been made to form a party in £ng. 
land and in Scotland, a fleet of eight ships of the 
line, and seTenty transports, was fitted out at 
Dunkirk ; and six thonsand men embarked. 
This fleet was commanded by the chevalier Forbin 
Janson. As there were at that time in Scotland 
only three thousand regular troops, great hopes 
of success were entertained. By the vigilance, 
however, of the British admiral, Byng, the 
troops were prevented frem landing in that part of 
Great Britain, and the fleet returned to Dunkirk 
without having accomplished its purpose. 

In the campaign of 1708, the French army in 
Flanders was confided to the duke of Burgundy, 
the presumptive heir of the crown. Incredible 
eflbrts were made to raise a body of troops wor- 
thy of this prince, who had under him the duke 
of Vendome. The elector of Bavaria, and M. 
de Berwick, were appointed to command on the 
Rhine ; and marechal Villars, in Dauphine. The 
amount of the French force in Flanders was a 
hundred thousand men, and that of the allies 
eighty thousand only. It was, notwithstanding, 
deemed essential by the French cabinet to have 
recourse to stratagem, to obtain what it might 
have been impracticable to atchieve by force. 
The inhabitant of Ghent and Bruges being in 
open hostilities with the Dutch garrisons, and a 
part of the latter having been gained over by the 
intrigues of the duke of Bavaria, these two 
places became an easy conquest to the French. 
The redoubtable duke of Marlborough, and 
prince Eugene, hastened by rapid strides towards 
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the icene of acfion, and diseoncertcd all tke plaw 
of the French military couDcil. Haying deter« 
mined to attack the duke of Burgundy in his 
camp near Oudenarde, they made eyery prepa* 
ration to cross the Scheldt, a passage which they 
accomplished with a surprising celebrity. The 
duke of Burgundy resoWed to giye them battle ^ 
ftnd one of his generals, Grimaldj, receiVcd or- 
ders to commence the charge with the troops of 
the royal household* Haying found a moraM 
and a riyiilet in his way, he refused to advance, 
and retreated to the right. The allies, with an 
incredible impetuosity, attacked the yillage of 
Heynem, in which clcyen battalions of French 
were posted ; and took possession of the place. 
The main body of the French army supported^- 
with great firmness, the first shock of the enemy^ 
infantry. The combat had been continued for aa 
hour, without declaring on either side, when the 
prince of Orange came up with the Dutch in.^ 
fantry, and, by a rapid moyement, attacked the 
French in Hank. Count Tilly, and general An. 
Tcrquerck, had already made a considerable im- 
pression on the right wing. The French troops 
were thrown into such disorder, that all the ef- 
forts of the duke of Vendome, who galloped 
through their ranks, were not sufficient to rally 
them. They were driven back by the allies with 
such an impetuosity, that a general confusion en- 
sued. Several of the regiments were cut in 
pieces ; and several others laid down their arms* 
Night came on to save the greater part of th* 
French army, and afforded the duke of Vendome 
an opportunity of retreating towards Ghent. 
By the means of a rear guard of twanty batta- 
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Itbnf which he had formed, he prerented his arnij 
from being harassed by the enemy's detachments 
isefit off in the morning at day break* In the 
above action of Oudenarde, the French had three 
thousand men killed, and seven thousand madt 
prisoners. 

The allies, taking advantage of their victory, 
laid siege io Lille, the strongest fortified city in 
the Netherlands, containing twenty-one batta. 
lions of the best troops of \ ranee. Their com- 
munication with Antwerp was cut off by the duke 
of Vendome; but th^ drew their supplies from 
Ostend, and vanquish^ every difficulty which lay 
in their way. Their intrepid perseverance obliged 
the governor, marechal Boufflers, to capitulate, 
after. having held out for nearly four months in 
the citadel. The city Itself was surrendered at 
the termination of two months. During this siege 
the English were distinguished by a very heroical 
action. Fifteen thousand French having been 
sent to intercept a convoy of provisions from 
Ostend, the Englbh general, Webb, with six 
thousand infantry, defeated them with the loss of 
three thousand men. The capture of Lille was 
followed by the fall of Ghent, Bruges, Fiassen. 
daal, Lessinghen, and several other places'. In 
short, the roatc to Paris was Open to theeinpe* 
ror, hiad het, chosen to penetrate into France. A 
party of Dutch had the audacity to proceed from 
Couf tray Xo Versaillei^, from whence they carried 
off in triumph one of tiie king's equerries, whom 
they mistook for the dauphin, th9 father of tht 
liuke of Burgundy* 

Louis was equally unfortunate in Dauphuii^ 
^hfr« th# di^kii o£ SfToy wr^ttfd from him^h* 
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forts of Pcrousse, Fenestrelles, and St. Martin* 
In the Mediterranean, the English fleet command- 
ed by admiral Leake made the important capture! 
of the islands of Sardinia and Minorca. These 
miscarriages led the French monarch, in 1 709, to 
try the effeoX of negociations. As Holland waf 
alone capable of bringing about a general peace, 
the most humiliating propositions were made to 
the grand pensionary, lleinsius, who at length 
consented to treat. The preliminaries were, how- 
ever, so unfavourable to France, that Louis re- 
jected them, and ordered marechal Viliars to 
open the campaign with every possible vigour and 
alacrity: This celebrated campaign was to decide 
the fate of France and Spain, seeing that a de- 
feat could not fail to be followed by the most dis- 
astrous consequences. 

The allies having made themselves masters of 
Tournay, crossed the Scheldt to invest Mons. 
Viliars advanced to prevent them from effecting 
their object, and posted himself advantageously 
behind the woods of Blangies and Tanieres, near 
Malplaquet. He defended his encampment, which 
was strongly fortified, by a triple entrenchment: 
He had been joined by the marechal de Boaf- 
ficrs ; and his army consisted of a hundred 
thousand meui In this strong position he was 
attacked by the allies. The Dutch, posted to th* 
left, were thrice repulsed, and thrice led on by 
the prince of Orange with the utmost gallantry^ 
The English were more successful to the right. 
After a most obstinate conflict, the French were 
driven from their entrenchments, and forced to 
seek shelter, in the woods- of Sars and Tanieres* 
ViilarSj in leading on the troops from the left tQ 
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4%e centre, was wounded ; and this fatal circum- 
stance decided the victory in favour of the allies. 
The French troops made so orderly a retreat to- 
wards Valenciennes, under the marechal de Bohf. 
fiers, that the allies abandoned their pursuit. The 
latter undertook the siege of Mons, which having 
surrendered in the month of October^ the armies 
went into their winter quarters. 

The conferences which ensued in the spring of 
1710 took place at Qertruidenberg, but did not 
lead to the expected accommodation.. Accord- 
ingly, the marechal de Villars collected a new 
army, and proceeded to the succour of Douai, 
which, however, as well as several other places, 
fell into the hands of the allies. These were the 
only noticeable events which occurred during the 
campaign in Flanders. In Spain the operations 
were more important, and attracted the notice of 
all Europe. The Spanish monarch having lost 
the battle of Saragossa, was forced to retreat, 
iirst to Madrid, aud afterwards to Valladolid. 
The duke of Vendome hastened to his protectipn, 
iind by his aid the rapid progress of i\\e imperial 
general* Starembi^rg was checked. Scarcely threo 
monttis had elapsed after the battle of Saragossa, 
when the French general forced the Imperialists 
to retreat towards Portugal, ami having crossed 
the Tagus in their pursuit, surprised the town of 
Brighne^^a, in which he made general Stanhope, 
and two tfaous^d English under his command^ 
prisoners. On the following day count .Staram« 
berg^s army was attacked at Villa-viciosa./ Philip 
V^ commanded the right wiug of the .Spanish 
troops; and Vendome the kfl.. Although th9 
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day was not abtoluicly won hj Phflip, hii 
4bund it prudent to retreat to Baroelonm. 

The negociatioDS for peace were renewed, bet 
with as little cfiect as before In the moal^ e( 
February 1711, the duke of Marlborm^h w» 
«eiit to the Hague, to prepare for the opening eC 
another caoipaigu, on which the denth of the em* 
peror Joseph 1. had not the influence whick nifght 
have been presumed. Louis, on Idt tide, made 
«uch extraordinary efforts, that tiM army he ap- 
poinUrd to act in Flanders^ ander the marechal de 
V'^iiiars, was still more powerful than any of the 
pntceding ones. This army was encamped behind 
the Sanzer, in so advantageous a position, that 
there was little apprehension of an attack. The 
lines extended from Honchain on the Scheldt^ 
along the Sanzer and the Scarpe, to Anas, and 
from^thence to Conchc; and were iiNrtified 1^ leu 
doubts which reitdered them in a manner lmprcg« 
uable. The resources of the French geneml were, 
however, weakened by ihe necessity he was ua^er 
of sendiifg reinforcements to the efector of Bava* 
ria on the Rhine. The contending' armies re» 
mained in their respectire encampnients from^the 
15th of June to the 13th of July, being merely 
separated by the Scarpe. The French army 
fortaed a kiud of circle, which extended from 
Arras\ with its right at Mouchi-Pren, and its left 
at DuLs^. That of the allies was encamped in 
the vicinity of Lens, with its right at Lievin, and 
its left at Henin-Lietard. TheadTantageohs po* 
sition which the marechal de Vill^rs had taken 
up gave no little uneasinem to the allies, more 
pajtlcolarly as a dyji§ hud been constmcted near 
V Arienx, 



Arkaic, wMcli not onJj prcrented t!ie working of 
the mills of Dotiaj, but intercepted the naTigation 
of the Scrape below that rircr. The allies hav* 
ing made two unsuccenfal attempts to obtain pos* 
ses^on of a small fortress and a redoubt which 
conimajided the dyke, returned a third time to. 
the V;harge with eight thousand men^ and carried 
these two posts after a Tigorous resistance. Be-* 
ing desirous to fortify them, the duke of Marlbo- 
tough encamped twcKc squadrons of horse, and 
ten battalions of infantry^ to corer the workmen. 
To dislodge this body of troops, the marechal de. 
Villars detached coant Gassion, who had the ad« 
dress to reach the allies nndiscoTcred. Haying, 
ranged his caTalry in four lines, he ordered the 
first of them to attack the enemy's camp, which 
was done witii so mach impetuosity, that the de- 
tachment of the allies was forced to retreat to the 
▼icinity of Dooay. This enterprise was ineflcc. 
tua). The dake of Marlborough, • by a feint 
which displayed his profound military talents, 
having approached the French army within less 
than two leagues, prepared a great number of, 
fascines, as if he meditated an attack. Villars 
assembled his forces in that quarter, in expecta. 
tion of a combat; but learned with surprise that 
generals Cadogan and Hompesch had crossed the . 
Sanzer at Vitri, and that the duke ol Marlbo- 
rough himself was near Arleux. He decamped 
with his whole army at day break, and patting 
himself at the head of the troops of the royal 
household, made such haste that at noon ho found 
himself within sight of Marlborough, who had 
just formed a junction with count Hompesch. 
This unforeseea accident obliged' the marechal to 
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retreat to\rards Cambray ; and the allies croflied 
tho lines of the French army. The French his- 
toriaiis themselves confess that this was a disgrace- 
ful retreat. 

The duke of Marlborough laid siege to Bmu 
chain, and conducted the operations with so nuidr 
ability, that, notwithstanding it was stroiigly for* 
tified both by nature and art, the trenches hid 
only been opened twenty days, when the garrisoDi 
consisting of four thousand men, was forced to 
surrender. The contending armies now separat- 
ed; but before they went into winter qoarterSi 
Villars intercepted the communication by water 
with Lille, Douay, and Tournay. 

The operations by sea were chiefly confined to 
the two Americas. An English fleet, comnuuided 
by admiral Walker, failed in an expedition against 
Quebec; and the celebrated French naTal com- 
mander, Dugue-Trouin, in his enterprise against 
Rio.Janiero and Brasil, deceived the expectation 
of the public by a successful issue which was not 
naturally to be expected. He commanded a 
squadron of seven ships of the line, six frigateS| 
and a bomb vessel, with two thousand fire hun- 
dred troops for landing. With this force he cap^ 
tured the city of llio-Janiero, defended by thir* 
teen thousand Portuguese. 

'i'he dauphin, the eldest son of Louis XIY. 
died in his fiftieth year, universally lamented. Ho 
left behind him the character of a good son, a 
good husband, a good father, and a virtnons 
prince. The title of dauphin fell to the lot of the 
duke of Burgundy, who died at the commence* 
ment of the following year, 1712, honoured by 
the eulogies and regrets of th& nation. After {uir 

death 
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deadly bis new title descended to the duke of Brit* 
taaj, hh eldest son, who being deceased at the 
age of fire years, left the quality of dauphin and 
presumptive heir of the crown, to the duke of 
Anjou, aged only two years. Louis XIV. sus. 
tained a new loss in the death of the marechal 
de Boufflers, who had rendered important serrices 
to his country during a space of forty years. 
The young duke of BoufHers, his son, succeeded 
him in the goyernment of Flanders and Ilai* 
»auU. 

During the operations of the campaign we have 
just given, secret nrgociations have been constant, 
ly on foot between the ministers of England and 
France, by the medium of abbo Gauthier, a 
6hrewd political character. He returned to 
France with Prior, the celebrated poet, who had 
been secretary to the earls of Portland and Jersey, 
ambassadors at the court of Versailles. The in. 
structions given to Prior were of a limited nature, 
seeing that he was merely authorised to commu. 
nicate the demands of Englaad, to receive the re. 
ply of the king, and more particularly to observe 
whether the king of Spain had delegated to his 
grandfather, Louin, full powers to act in his name. 

The English poet and negociator having reached 
jt^ontainebleau inco^mYo, communicated the pro. 
positions of the English ministry, and required a 
categorical reply before he should proceed to treat. 
The demands of qtieen Anne were as follows : a 
barrier for Holland, in the Netherlands ; another 
for the emperor on the Rhine ; the restitution of 
whatever had been taken from the duke of Savoy ; 
and the entire cession of the cities mentioned in 
ber treaties with the allies. She required likewise 
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that her title should be acknowledged, as well at 
the succession to the crown in the protestant line 
of the house of Hanover; that Dunkirk shoald 
be demolished; that Port M ah on and Gibraltar 
should remain in the hands of the English ; that 
she should have the exclusive enjoyment of the 
traffic of negroes ; that England should enjoy all 
the advantages of a free commerce with Spain ; 
that Newfoundland and Hudson's Bay sboald be 
ceded to her ; that she should have a footing ia 
South America ; that the commerce of Holland 
should be secured ; and, finally, that the crowns 
of France and Spain should never again be united* 
The death of the emperor had entirely changed 
the political system of Great Britain, whichy 
ceaKing to have the same interests, was not de« 
sirous to make a third attempt to dethrone Philip, 
at the expense of her men and treasures, perhaps 
even of her glory. It was agreed that the secret 
should be inviolably kept, until both the parties 
should consent to the disclosure. 

It was impossible that Louis XIV. could assent 
to these hard conditions, without giving to the 
commerce of England the greatest advantages, 
to the detriment of that of France, and, indeed 
of all Europe. The negociation was accordingly 
at a stand ; but as it was the policy of Louis, in 
this cruel alternative, to gain time, he came to a 
resolution to treat in London, and to invest his 
negociator with powers which might overcome 
many of the dilficulties that lay in the way. M. 
Menager, deputy of the city of Rouen to the 
counsel of commerce, was chosen by Louis for 
this very delicate and important mission. He pro* . 
cecdcd to EngUnd, accompanied by the British 
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•RTOj, with ftill powers to regulate the prelimina- 
ries of a treaty. As the cession of Newfoundland 
and of Iludson's Bay, was calculated to destroy 
both the commerce and the navy of France, h(3 
was not to cede the latter on any conditions, but 
to give up the former of these possessions under 
certain restrictions, provided it would tend to re« 
establish the peace. 

On his arriYal in London, the French plenipo- 
tentiary held a conference with the British minis- 
ters ; and^ after the nsual discussions, succeeded 
in obtaining the signature of a few of the prelimi- 
naried. He was afterwards presented to the queen 
at Windsor, and met with a Tery flattering re. 
ception. There was, however, one difficulty to 
beoTercorne: Louis XIV. had not as yet ac- 
knowlcdgeti Anne in her quality of queen of Great 
Britain. This' obstacle, however, which would 
have been of serious import at any other time, 
was considered as very trivial at a conjuncture 
when a treaty w^ to be concluded so necessary 
ix^ France, and so desirable to England. The queen 
requestv^l Monager to be the bearer of her com- 
pKmcnrs to his sovereign, and to assure him that 
she would make every elibrt to accelerate the ne- 
gociation. Under this favourable impression the 
French minister returned to France. About the 
same timo marechal Tallard was released, and ob- 
tained p'*rmissiou to return to his native country 
on his parole. It was considered tbat he had con. 
' tributed essentially to the first overtures of peace. 

The British ambassador at the Hague receipKt 
drders to communicate to the grand pensionary of 
Holland, the preliminaries signed between Great 
Britain aud France and to iix the spot where the 
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{51enipotentjarie8 were to assemble. Fie was dA» 
sired to state that his queen had not granted anj^ 
condition which could be Injurious to the states 
general. She trusted that what she had done 
would meet their approbation, which was of ths 
titmost importance, as a refusal on their part 
would again plunge Europe in all the horrors oC 
war. To this he was commanded to add that bii. 
sovereign was fully -bent on concluding a peace. 

The preliminaries were likewise communicated 
to count Galas, the Imperial ambassador resident 
in London. lie was so much enraged at their inu 
port, that, with a view to kindle an insarrection 
among the people, he caused them to be translated 
into Knglish, and inserted in the public prints* 
hy this scandalous conduct he had nearly over, 
turned the glorious edifice of peace. It. was rc« 
tented with so much spirit, that he was not al- 
lowed to appear at court. The secrecy with 
which the uegociation had been managed alarmed 
the Dutch, who sent M. Buys to London, in qua. 
lity of envoy extraordinary, to prevail on queen 
Anne to depart from th§ resolutions she had taken* 
Hi* had instructions either to annul the negocia« 
tion, or, at the least, to promote a contit^uance of 
the war, to the ruin of the new ministry; 

In reply to his intrigues and remonstrances, thtt 
queen declared that she should consider any delay 
won the part of the United Provinces, As a refusal 
of her propositions. Buys formed a concert with 
the whigs, to prevent, or, if that was not practi«^ 
cable, to retard the treaty, and thus overtara. 
the new tory administration* He entered into % 
close alliance with Bothmer, the Hanoverian eiu 
rojy and took a decided part in the intrigues, the 
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aim of which was, in the first instance, to call 
the (lake ofllanoTcr to England, and afterwards 
to inTite thither prince Eugene. The invincible 
Brmness of the queen, and the failure of the ca« 
bals formed against her ministers, at length alarm- 
ed the states of Holland, and forced them to con. 
sentthat the congress should be opened at Utrecht 
on the l^th of January, 1712. 

While preparations were making for the open- 
ing of the congress, Louis XIV. considered that 
he had iiot to dread either the exorbitant de« 
mands of the emperor, or the yaiil pretensions, of 
the states general. His close connection with 
Great Britain, and the ^ood understanding be- 
tween him and queen Anne, conyinced him that 
in the progress of time, the allies would be forced' 
to subscribe to the conditions which the English 
ministry might deem equitable. The war had 
been particularly oppressive to England. Por- 
tugal, Holland* and the princes of Germany had 
not farnishc\l their contingents, which were still 
in arrears. They could not but be sensible of 
their insufdcicncy to continue the war, without 
money, without troops, and more particularly 
without the genius of the great Marlborough* 
However, although the opening of the congress 
had been fixed for the 12th, it did not take place 
until the ^9th of January. 

The plenipotentiaries being assembled, the 
Dntch conducted themselves as if they had been* 
forced to take a part in a liegociation which was 
displc^ing to them. War appeared to be the 
ruling passipil of this nation, which had, onformer 
occasions, preferred its commerce to its glory, and 
itsiH^amcn to its soldiers.' It became necessary' 

that 
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that the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain tlftould 
assume an imperative tone in the conferenceau 
Instructions were forwarded to them by the did* 
dium of Mr. Harley, to declare, that the de* 
mands they had to make were of such iaiportanccr 
to the welfare of all the belligerent powers, thaii 
it was expedient either to ^rant them, or to ter-m. 
minate the ncgociation. Tht* object of one qC 
these demands was a security to be given by the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid, that the twir 
crowns should never be united. The Knglisk 
ministers were surprised when they found 
that the French ambassadors had not any 
power to discuss this article. Louis XIV. had 
written to the secretary, St. Jean, to say that thm 
renunciation which was required would strike 
at the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; bat 
that he had couaultcd his grandson, Philip, aa 
this very interesting object. The abbe Gauthier 
now informed the ministers assembled at th* 
congress, that the reply of Philip had not beea 
received, notwithstanding the alti^mativc of con- 
tinuing the war under all the disadvantageoue 
circumstances, or of renouncing the throne of 
France, had been submitted to his serious coiu 
sidcration. The negociations were suspended 
until the arrival of his answer, inasmuch as the 
allies considered the renunciation to be a very, 
essential- point, to prevent the aggrandizement 
of the house of Bourbon, As Philip still thought' 
proper to preserve an utter silence, Louk pro« 
posed that the regulation for the succession of, 
l^pain, approved and promulgated in the assembly 
of the Cortes^ or states of Castillc and Arragon^ 
, should be received by the aUi«s, as a suthcieni 
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♦ecwrity against the union of the two crowns. 
This propo»ition having being rejected, and the 
congress being on the eve of breaking up, Louis^ 
to avoid a rupture, proposed, in a letter to the 
English ministers, another alternatirc, namely ^ 
4Aiat on a supposition the king of Spain should 
refuse to renounce to the rights of his birth, and 
to his pretensions to the crown of France, the 
mOBtchrtstian king would concert, with thequeca 
oH England, the necessary means to bring Fhilip 
to such a decision as would lead to the concluslou 
0f a peace which was now so much advanced. 

Queen. Anae, in reply, assured Louis XIV, 
that she sliould be delighted with a peace in tho 
^equity of which he should himself agree ; and be* 
ing desirous to alford every satisfaction to thd 
king of Spain which her own interests would al- 
low, she left it to his choice, either to renounce 
his birthright, and to preserve the monarchy of 
Hpain with his Indian posses:»ions, or to stirrender 
•theui to secure his right to the crown of France, 
,and 'to receive, in exchange for Spain and the 
Indies^ the kingdom of ^icily, of which he held 
4he imaiediate possession, and the kingdom of 
JVapIes, together with the duchies of Savoy, 
Moniferrat, and Mantua ; and that, in the case 
iie should himself, or any one of his descendants, 
^succeed to the crown of France, these states 
*6hould be annexed to that kingdom, with the re- 
serve -of Sicily, which should be ceded to the 
fhouse of Austria. According to this project, the 
aluke of Stivoy was to make an advantageous ux- 
<ci)angeof his states for Spain and the Indies. 

The congress, the operations of which were 
.^uspcuded; waited the deliuitive icsQUtiou of*, the 
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▼anity was no longer to be indulged, and that thej 
had ceased to be, what they had pompously called 
themseWes, the arbiters of Europe, began to look 
seriously forward towards a peace. Villars in- 
Tested Douay, and the fort de Scarpe. The lat- 
ter was carried on the twelfth day after the 
trenches had been opened, and the garrison made 
prisoners of war. The sluices were now opened 
to inundate the plains, and the approaches made 
to the city. The garrison, consisting of upwards 
of three thousand men, surrendered at the expi- 
ration of thirteen days, on the Same conditions 
which the allies had granted to the garrison of 
Quesnoy. On the day of the surrender of Douay, 
the marquis of Saint Fremont invested the place 
above-mentioned* On the following day Villars 
arrived, and covered the siege with his army, 
which the victory of Denain, notwithstanding the 
losses he h&d sustained, seemed to have fortified. 
lie posted his troops so advantageously, that 
prince Eugene did not attempt to succour the 
place. The consequence was that the besieged 
made a gallant, bilt unsuccessful defence. They 
surrendered on the 4th of October, to the amount 
^ of four thousand men ; and then it was that the 
marechal atchievcd the most important, and, per-' 
haps, the most brilliant of his conquests. Prince 
Eugene, when he raised the siege of Landrecy,- 
had deposited in Quesnoy all his artillery, of 
which Villars took possession. It consisted of 
sixteen pieces of ordnance of a large calibre, of 
a great number of others' of a smaller calibre, of 
fourteen mortars, four or five hundred thousand 
pounds weight of gunpowder, grenades, military 
implements, and provisions of every description* 

Notwith. 
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opened^ the siege was coTered by ih^ doke of Or- 
mond ; jbut a suspension of arms^ signed between 
the queen of England and Louis XIV. imposed 
on him the necessity of a new operation.- }{• 
bad to separate from the army of the allies, both 

, the English troops and the foreign mercenaries in 
the pay of Great Britain. 

Prince Eugene continued the siege of Quesnoy 
-with so much vigour, that it surrendered after a 

.short siege of three weeks. He afterwards de- 
tachcd general GrovesteUis, who entered France 
at the head of fifteen hundred horse. Having pe- 
netrated into Champagne, he crossed the Meuse, 

,the Mozelle, and the Sarre, retreating afterwards 
to Traesbach, with a very rich booty, and a great 
number of hostages. He had the audacity to 
levy heavy contributions under the very fortifi- 
cations of Metz. This bold enterprize was pro- 
ductive of the utmost consternation both at Paris 
and Versailles. 1% \^9d no sooner reached the cars 
of Villars, than, by way of retaliation, he de- 
tached a party which advanced to the other side 
of Bcrg^.op-zoom, and having penetrated into 
the island of Tholen, laid it waste. As soon as 
the suspension of arms between England and 
France had been publi(5hcd, the city and forts of 
Dunkirk were delivered up to fresh English 
troops. The vessels and gallies belonging to 
Louis X [V. remained in the port ; the intendaat 

. and magistrates continued to exercise their func- 
tions ; but the garrison retreated to Bergue-St. 
Winoxi 

Prince Eugene laid siege to Landrecy, but was 

forced, by the inferiority of the numbers of th« 

Imperial troops, to abandon his enterprise. The 
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earl of Albemarle was eiicaniped, with seTenteen 
baUalions, and fourteen squadrons, to coyer tha 
lines. He was separated by the Scheldt froiA 
the right wing of the armjr of prince EugcDe^ 
who had extended his lines from the. Scheldt to 
the Scarpc, to secure his convoys of supplies 
from the altacks of the garrisons of Cam bray and 
Valenciennes, and to cover his magazines atMar«> 
chicnncs. Villars concciTed the plan of seizing 
on those magozineSf and of forcing the encamp- 
ment of Denain, lie advanced as far as Cbatil- 
Ion, aft if with a view to attack the allies befort 
Landrecy ; and the more readily to impose on 
the enemy, threw bridges across the river. 
Trince Eugene, whom it was not easy to deceive, 
being persuaded that he was abjout to be attacked, 
had an intrenchment thrown up before his right 
w iiig, and having posted there general Fagel, with 
forty battalions, retired with his right towardu 
Landi'ccy. By this operati(m he found himself 
at the distance of tliree leagues from Denaic 
Viilars, perceiving that his stratagem had been 
successful, hastened to the execution of^his pro. 
ject« In the evening he sent orders to count 
Broglio to advance with forty squadrons along 
the bank of the Seile,.and to guard all the posts 
of that small river with so much circumspection 
as to prevent the allies from being informed of th« 
inarch of the army. This attempt, which had 
been skilfully contrived, was conducted with pru* 
iience, and attended by all pos&ible success. 

Broglio attacked and forced the lines betweem 
NeufvilJq and Denain, before prince Eugene had 
time to ihronf in any sacoburs* After iu^viug 
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seized on fire hundred waggons laden with l>read, 
placed ia the rear of the lines, and captured the 
gnard, which consisted of iive hundred cavalry, 
and as many infantry, Villars led his infantry 
against the entrenchment of Denain, defended by 
seventeen battalions* The allies made the most 
courageous resistance; but themarechal attacked 
them with so much impetuosity, that after a severe 
conllict, the French became masters of the en- 
campment, and refusing to gite any quarter, 
made a most dreadful carnage. A portion of the 
enemy having made good their retreat into the 
village, were so vigorously assailed, that in their 
attempt to escape they were drowned in ^he 
Scheldt. Of the seventeen battalions only four 
hundred men escaped* Towards the close of the 
combat, prince Kugence came up with fresh 
troops, and presented himself in front of the 
bridge of Prouvi, defended by Albergoti. Not- 
withstanding he made a very impetuous attack, 
he was so warmly received, that he was forced to 
retire with the loss of four battalions. The loss 
of the French was very inconsiderable. The 
unexpected victory they had obtained inspired 
them with a new ardour, and at the same time 
convinced the allies how very insufhciout their 
forces were, now that the English had withdrawn 
from them their protection. 

Marchiennes surrendered to the French, after 
having made a most vigorous resistance. Villars 
found in it a hundred pieces of artiller}-, three 
hundred waggons, and a prodigious. quantity of 
ammunition and provisions. So considerable a 
loss deranged the allies in the execution of their 
plans ; and the Dutch, who perceived that their 
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consented to the demolition of the forts and harw 
bour of Dunkirk, and ceded in North America 
Hudson's bay and the Acadian peninsula. Spain 
ceded to Great Britain Gibraltar and the island 
of Minorca, granting besides very advantageous 
conditions of coinnierce. Among the articles 
vhich were the most honourable to queen Anne, 
vas the one by which Louis consented to liberate 
such of his subjects as had been imprisoned on 
account of their religious opinions. 
• By the treaty with Portugal, the navigatioD of 
the riTer of the Amazons was, as well as the ter« 
ritory situated on its banks, to belong,' in full 
sovereignty to his Portuguese majesty. The city of 
Guelders was abandoned to the king of Prussia, 
together with a part of the upper district of Spa- 
nish Gnelderland, the territory of Kessel, and the 
bailiwick of Kreekcnbeck. In return, the king of 
Prussia renounced in perpetuity to all his claims 
1o the principality of Orange and its deijenden* 
cies. The cession of the kingdom of Sicily was con* 
firmed to the duke of Savoy, with the title of king, 

Spain and the empire having refused te con- 
clude the peace which was so ardently desired, 
marechal Villars was again opposed to prince 
Eugene. The latter had his encampment near 
Philipsbourg on the right bank of the Rhine ;- but 
Villars, by a forced and secret march, proceeded 
along tht' left bank of that river, extending his 
troops along the road leading from Philipsbourg to 
Spire, 6d as to deprive Landau, the object of his 
xaeditated \ttack, of every prospect of succour. 

The above city was invested on the 12th of 
June, and the trenches opened twelve days after^ 
under thercommaad of tke' marechal 4e Bezons« 
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y illars at the same time attacked and carried tlie 
city and fort of Kictersternteren. After a very 
obstinate defence, which cost the besiegers three 
thousand men, Landau surrendered. The attack 
of the strong city of Fribourg was next planned 
by Viilars ; but before he could carry his scheme 
into execution it was necessary to force the Im- 
perial lines, which extended from Hornebourg to 
the advanced works of the above place. In this 
attempt he made three attacks, which were gal« 
lantly repelled by the Imperialists. On a fourth 
attack, however, they were so vigorously assailed 
by the French, that they gave way, and betook 
themselves td flight. 

This victory enabled Viilars to undertake the 
siege of Fribourg, the capital of anterior Austria. 
It was immediately invested ; and never was a 
place attacked and defended with so vehement a 
perseverance. The trenches were opened on the • 
30th of September. Notwithstanding the terrible 
fire of the batteries, the besieged made frequent- 
and vigorous sorties. The place was not surren- .' 
dered until the 1st of November, when, every 
preparation having been made for the assault,' 
baron d'Arsch, the commandant, who had retired- 
into the citadel, informed Viilars that he aban- 
doned to him the city, with two thousand wound-, 
ed and sick. Having taken possession of the* 
place, the marechal laid so vigorous a siege to the 
citadel, that it surrendered at the end of a fort* 
night. 

The war having been terminated by the reduc- 
tion of the important city of Fribourg, it will be 
proper to say a few words of the treaty which 
was cpncluded between prince £ageu« and mare-. • 
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chal Villarg at Rastadt. It was, perYiaps, thr 
first occasion when two generals, opposed to each 
other at the breaking up of a campaign, treated 
io the names of their respcctire sovereigns. The 
einperor was forced to accept of conditions far 
less advantageous than those he had imprudently 
rejected at the treaty of Utrecht. Louis con* 
sented to restore to the emperor the fort of Kiel, 
Fribourg with all its forts and dependencies, and 
old Brisach with its dependencies on the right 
bank of the Rhine ; but those on the left bank 
of the river were, together with fort Morticr, to 
remain in his possession. All the fortresses both 
above and below lluningucn were to be razed, 
tvith the exception of fort Louis, which was to be 
taken possession of by France, as well as I^an-'. 
dau and its dependencies. The electors of Co- 
logn and Bavaria were to be re-established by the 
emperor, in all their rights, dignities, and prero.* 
gatives. These conditions, together with several 
others of less moment, were ratified by a treaty 
concluded on the frontier of Swisserland. 

Scarcely had Louis XIV. enjoyed the blessing 
of peace, when he had to lament the loss of the 
duke of Berry, who died at Marly in May, 17l4j 
By his death the duke of Orleans became the 
presumptive heir of the crown, after the young 
dauphin. On the 12th of August of th^ above 
year died queen Anne of England ; and it is some- 
ivhat singular that on the same day of the same 
month of the following year, 1715, Louis XIV, , 
fell dangerous sick, lie died on the 1st day of 
the month of September, at the advanced age of- 
seventy.seveu years, and in the seventy. second 
year of his reign. .. ' 

This 



This celebrated monarch was reckoned the 
handsomest man in his dominions, and excelled 
In all the polite accomplishments* He was mag« 
nificent in every thing, more especially in the en- 
couragement he gave to the arts and sciences. 
He had an inordinate passion for women ; and if 
the queen, his mother, had not taken all possible > 
means to prevent it, would have married his first 
mistress, mademoiselle de Mancini, niece to car- 
dinal Mazarin. His second mistress was made- 
moiselle de la Valiere, by whom he bad two chil- 
dren, mademoiselle de Blois, and count Verman* 
•dois. She was succeeded by the marchioness 
de Montespan, who entertained a great atiectioa 
for the king, but a still greater for wealth, which 
she amassed with the utmost rapacity. In her 
will, she ordered that her bowels should be con. 
ircyed to the convent of St. Joseph. One of the 
courtiers, on hearing this, enquired zchether shs 
ever had an})^ Her successor in the caresses of 
Louis was the duchess of Fontanges, whose cha« 
racter was made up of pride, caprice, and prodi^ 
l^aiity. She spent three hundred thousand livresi, 
between twelve and thirteen thousand pounds 
sterling, per month. 

Louis next formed an attachment for madame 
de Maintenon, whom he espoused in his ad- 
vanced age. This illustrious female had been 
wedded to Scaroi^ the bufibon, and was a widow 
when she made her appearance at the court of 
Versailles, where she acted a most conspicuoue 
part. The celebrated establishment ot Saint Cyx 
was founded by her. After the death of .Louis, 
.shewas constantly surrounded in her apartment 
by the young ladies beiongin|^ tQ that establish. 
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jnent, whom she instructed in the elementary- 
principles of religion, in reading^ writing, and 
Jieedle-work, with a patience and serenity which 
were truly demonstrative of her character* Slie 
died in 1719 at the age of eighty.fonr years, uni- 
Tersally lamented, and more particularly at the 
convent of Saint-Cyr, where she had acted like 
a tender mother. The poor lost in her their best 
■benefactress. Her letters, which were published 
after her death, display a mixture of religion and 
gallantry, of dignity and weakness, frequently 
.to be found in the human h(^art, and which was 
.sometimes perceptible in that of I^uis XIV. 
That monarch, who had had so many children 
by his mistresses, had not any by madame de 
IVfaiu tenon. 

In his reign the French Academy of Sciences 
was established. The minister Colbert, the zea- 
lous patron of learning, prevailed on the cele- 
brated astronomer C'aKsini, to quit Italy, and to 
place himself under the protection of the king of 
France, who bestowed on him, and also on II uy- 
.ghcns, a Dutch manicmatician of equal celebrity, 
.a very large pension. The French Academy of 
Painting was likewise founded by Colbert, who, 
with a view to the encouragement of the national 
industry, ordered the beautiful canal of Lan- 
f uedoc to be cut. ills skill in the finances has 
acquired him au immortal reputation. 

Louis XV. was only live years of qge on the 
.demise of the above ntonarch, and was in a very 
precarious state of health. The duke of Orleans 
.was declared regent, not by the states convened 
ia a lawhil assembly, bnt by the parlinment, 
wiiich he had gained ^iver to his side by a pro- 
mises 
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misc to grant the permission to make aise remon* 
strances. This pri?i]cge had been abolished by 
Louis XIV. at the commencement of his reign. 

The first act of the regency was an edict which 
liberated a great number of persons who had been 
thrown into prison, and whose crime, or rather 
foJIy, was their persistence in not accepting the 
bull Unigenitus^ which had been so long the 
scourge of the French nation, and the object of 
the ridicule of all other enlightened countries. 
Among these victims, it will be sufficient to name 
the marquis d'Aremberg, who, at the age of se* 
vcnty years, was released from the Bastile, la 
which he had been confined for twelre years, in 
consequence of haying, through humanity, con- 
tributed to the escape of friar Qnesnel, Impri. 
soned ia the palace of the archbishop of Malines. 
The Jesuits were, at the above time, in the eo« 
joy men t of a power, which, since the dissolatioa 
of that order, can with . difficulty be compre- 
hended. They felt how much their anthority 
would be lessened by the edict in qnestion ; but 
the different means they employed served merely 
to confirm tlie r^ent in the resolution he had 
taken, to strengthen the hands of the gOTemment 
by every possible expedient, and at the same time 
to extinguish the ardonr of fanaticism which. they 
were so desirous to enflame. 

A contest ensued between the dnkes and peers 
of the kingdom, and the parliament of Paris* 
On the day after the death of Loais XiV. tb* 
parliament had come to stTesolotion, that if anjr 
one of the dukes or peers shoold, in giTiog bim 
suHrage, refuse to be uo covered, his vote shonlA 
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foe passed dter by the first president. * In this 
vay the conclnsion of the most important affairs, 
examined by the first senate of the nation, was 
4o depend on the law which should decide, whe- 
ther the dukes and peers of the realni, in ihk 
fiittings of parliament, should carry the hat in the 
^and or on the head. After several fruitless dis- 
cussions, it was agreed that the decision should be 
reserved* until th6 majority of Louis XV. 

The disputes of the religious sectaries, the 
jansenists and moliuists, in 1717, were followed 
by the famous Mississippi scheme, set on foot by 
Law, the celebrated Scotch projector. Fifty mil- 
lions of livres, more than two millions sterling, 
constituted a fund with which the French natioa 
"i^as to undertake a comfncrcc hitherto unknown. 
The shares were to be purchased with govcrn- 
tnen* bills, or bflls of the exchequer ; and so 
|)kusible was the speculation, that upwards of 
thirty millions of livrt^s werein the first instance 
subscribed. At the a|)ove epoch, the louis d'or 
was estimated at thirty -six livres ; and those who 
were in possession of government biJls, werecon^ 
itraincd to .receive it at that rate. The public 
were eifcn forced, by heavy pienalties, to carry to 
the treasury every description of specie. In this 
^ay the people were pltmriered of more than two 
hundred millions of livres. The parliament re- 
monstrated ; but the rcj^ent would be obeyed. 
About this timeaconspii'acy was formed against 

»him by Philip V. of Spain, at the instigation of 
cardinal Alt^rohi^ wifo had drawn over to his 
party baron de Ctortz, tiie Swedish minister in 
raTis. it wis discovered by. the means of a 

' courtezan 
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courtezan who fraudulently obtained possession 
of the papers of the prince of Cellamare, th^ 
Spanish ambassador at the court of France. Th^ 
latter was, as well as his secretary^ appr^hcn(ie4 
on the following day ; and the duke d^ Richcliou^ 
and several others of the French nobility, throw^ 
into prison on suspicion of beiqg accomplice^ iijL 
the plot. 

The detention of the Spanish ambas^dor was 
an outrage, which called aloud for vengjeance. 
From that moment a war was resolved on bet>vee(i 
the court of Madrid, which demanded 4 repara^ 
tion, and the court of Versailles, which rpfusttd 
an atonement for tho insult. The marcchal d^ 
Berwick, -who had, by his Tictorics, SMppOf t^d 
,the tottering throne of the king of Sp^n, ffQm^ 
manded the French army, and had un^er hifi 
•the young duke de Liria^ whose father w^ % g^m 
neral ofliccr in the Spanish arroy« Y^e Frencfi 
found little ditEcuity in making thcmselr^^ mf^to^s 
of Fontarabia and St. Sebajstian. Syibea, t)U 
vast projects of cardinal Alberoni failed pf $.ac- 
cess. The fleet destined for the couq^est of Si« 
cily was defeated by the English adipiral, Byng ; 
and another Spanish fleet, having on board tii|» 
pretcrfdcr, failed in its attev^pt to u?ak^ g!9od ^ 
landing in Scotland. The insurrectjiQa Cf^ited i^ 
JBritany was soon quelled, in coni^cqiience gf i)\% 
dispersion, in a violent storm, of theSp^nif}! 
ships destined to throw in a supply of amnapi* 
tiou, troops, and money. These misc^^ri^gO^i^. 
duced Philip of Spain to consent to a.pea^.Mi 
the condition proposed by the couivt of JLondpc^; 
and to these conditions was added the diymisfal. 9f 
cardinal Albcroni from the ministry. 

^ z2 ^ t:W\ 
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The earl of Stair, ambassador from the court 
of Great Britain to that of France, having made 
an open complaint of the infraction of the treatj 
of Utrecht, by the protection which France af- 
forded to the pretender, the regent forced the 
Ifttter to quit France, notwithstanding he bad 
given him his promise to aflord him every relief 
]As circumstances might require. 

The bank established by tbe projector Law, ia 
his own name, in 1716, and which had been de- 
clared a royal bank in 1718, had produced 
throughout the kingdom an epidemical delirium, 
'which led it on gaily towards its niin, and which 
4s unexampled in the history of other nations, 
^his bank, to multiply its funds, and bring them 
on a level with the debts it would have to pay, 
•fonnd it expedient to bring into the market a 
-great number of shares, or contracts, which ena- 
'blM the purchasers to participate in the profits 
*k should make with its own funds, as weji as in 
-those which would result from the sale of the 
-shares^. The subscribers were at liberty to with- 
'draw their funds from the bank, by the delivery 
:of their stock ; but the essential point was to in- 
^pire a greater confidence in the state paper thau 
^n money. This was so successfully accom- 
«)>Ii8hed, that the Rue Quincampoix^ in which tht 
^ank was situated, was thronged from morning io 
ifight with' the mtiltitudes who came to exchange 
their specie for the billets, and who considered it 
"fis a favour to be allowed to disencumber their 
^pockets. To form an idea of the ra])idity with 
tWhich fortunes were made,^ it will suihce to cite 
the following instance. Forty thousand livres, 
w |iich had been converted into ahundred thousapil 
• * - in 
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in state billets, and afterwards laid out in shares^ 
produced in October 1719^ the immense sum of 
six hundred and thirty thousand livres. The nOf 
bility gold their estates, and the ladies their 
trinkets, to purchase shares in the bank. A^ 
the world seemed to be enriched, and in r.ea1itj 
there were some obscure4ndividuals wKo ama9sr<g[ 
IKopcrty. A story is related of a hunchback, Who 
gained, in a few days, a hundred and fifty thou, 
sand livres, by bending forwai'd, and lending his 
protuberance, which served- as a desk, to thos^ 
M'ho had to sign the inestimable contracts. 

If the meanest of the subscribers was in the 
possession of an immense nominal wealth, with 
which real intrinsic property might be, however, 
purchased, it may readily be conceived that Law, 
who had conceived the project, would not be un« 
mindful of himself. He purchased a county i^ 
Normandy, and treated with the duke of Sully 
for the marquisate of Rosni. By this example 
• the dupes were multiplied ; every one hastening 
to convert his specie into paper, and to heap up 
an imaginary w ealth. 

The fervor at length ceased. The old fiuau- 
ciers exhausted the bank, by drawing on it for 
immense sums ; and when those whom the regent 
styled obstinate^ that is, those who could not ])e 
prevailed on to prefer paper to money, were de- 
sirous to realize their property, apd could not be 
satisfied, the eyes of the public werje opened ; 
complaints were uttered on every side; and the 
public credit fell in ^n instant* To revive it the 
regent published a despotic cd^ct, w:hich in rea- 
lity gave it its death blow; IjliiWa^ enacted that 
no one shoald possc^ » if^jp]*J|)ixA^than %e 
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hundred llrres in specie. -The inquisitorial re* 
searclies which ensued did not prevent the st^te 
t>ille(s from becoming useless to their credulous 
possessors. Individuals who were in the nominal 
possession of two or three thousand pounds ster- 
Jing a year, were under the necessity of discharg- 
ing their domestics, and of selling their plate and 
furniture, to procure an existence. Others were 
seen, with their contracts in the hand, demand-p. 
ing chanty in the streets. The prices of all the 
Siecessary articles of life were at the same time 
prodigiously augmented. 

As the edict above referred to merely regarded 
'specie, those who were in possession of silver coin 
to any amount, to avoid its seizure, converted it 
'info plate, and congratulated themselves on the 
address with which they had steered clear of a 
'tyrannical law. By an -examination of the books 
'of the silversmiths of Paris, it appeared that in 
less than three months they had made a hundred 
and twenty thousand dozens of silver plates, be- 
sides dishes, ^c. the value of which amounted to 
more than seven millions sterling. To counteract 
this expedient. Law, who had now become comp- 
troller general of the finances, obtained another 
edict by which the quantity of plate was reduced 
to what was indispensibly necessary for the use of 
the table, in families even of the highest condiip 
tion. Those who should possess more than that 
quantity were subjected to very heavy penalties ; 
and the goldsmiths were prohibited from fabri- 
cating any article of gold which should weigh 
more than an ounce. 

The most terribie disaster was not yet arrived. 

At l^»gtb^ f^n the ilst of May, 1720> all tbe 

** • - ' - * specie 
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specie which Law*s system seemed to hare melted 
in a crucible, had been \rithdrawn from the royal 
treasury, and the bankrupted nation had no otbtr 
dependence than on the paper of the bank. It 
i^as then that the terrible edict appeared, whicb 
reduced to the one half the bills that were to be 
liquidated in specie. The hundredth part of this * 
specie, however, which it would have required 
to reimburse the infinite multitude of state credi- 
tors, was not to be found. Finally, those who 
had heretofore believed that, in holding these 
billets, they were possessed of something, aJL 
length found themselves to be beggars. Among 
these unfortunate families, many who had con. 
tributed largely to the support of the poor, were 
themselves reduced to the almshouse of their pa. 
rish. Rage succeeded to consternation. Sedi- 
tious papers were posted at the corners of the 
streets, and bills distributed in the houses. One 
of the latter was conceived in the following terms: 
** Sir, or madam, you are hereby informed that* 
'' on Saturday or Sunday next, unless there 
^' should be a change in the state of affairs, there 
'' will be a Saint Bartholomew (a massacre). 
*^ Do not leave your house, neither yourself nor 
" your servants. May God preserve you from 
^^ fire. Give timely notice to your neighbours. 
" May 25th, 1720." 

Law escaped the vengeance of the populace, 
by the protection the regent afforded him. * The 
public were in some measure appeased when they 
saw him expose to public sale his furniture and 
estates, no less than fourteen of which bestowed 
titles on the possessor. Being constrained to 
)eavc France, he retired to Amsterdam, ai^l 
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from thence to Venice, where he died in poverty 
ahd obscurity. The mischiefs he occasioned trcre 
not confined to France. In England, tlie South 
Hca bubble, as it was termed, lasted for a year, 
and did incredible mischief. In llolianJ, the de- 
ception was more speedily detected. 

Louis XV. was crowned at Heioisin th&montk 
of October 1722, and on the foJIowinj; year cu- 
tered on his majority. 'J'he duke d'Orleans, who 
litill retained all the authority of recent, without 
the titje, introduced to him, as his prime minister, 
the caldlnal J)ubois. After the death of that 
minister, who enjoyed his post a few moutlis only, 
the duke of Orleans took on himself thu manage- 
ment of public affairs, by a constant application 
to which his health s6un became impaired, iie 
died in the month of December 1724, and was 
Fucceedcd in his ministry by the cruel duke of 
Hourbon, the author of the second revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, which was the earliest act of 
his authority. What had already occurred in the 
reign of Louis XIV. again happened; a multi* 
tude of subjects necessary to tJie commerce and 
population ot France, were obliged to seek a 
shelter in other stales, to which they transferred 
their talents and their industry. In the month 
of October 1725, Sweden published a manifesto, 
inviting the French protestants to settle in that 
country, and holding out to them the highest en- 
couragements. 

The next measure of the duke of Bourbon waa 
to send l^ack the infanta of Spain, who had 
come to France to espouse the young monarch^ 
Philip of Spain was so much irritated by this af- 

frout| tJiat he recalled tUe ambassador he had 

at 
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at Cambray, vhere the congress was dissolved. 
He entered into an alliance with the emperor and 
the princes of the empire; and, in return, France 
formed an alliance with £ngiand and Prussiai* 

iiaving failed in his project of marrying the 
king to his sister, the princess of Vcrmondots, 
the duke of Bourbon came to a decision in favour 
of Mary, the datghter of Staiiiskius Jieczinski, 
the dethroned king of Poland, ^he bore to Louis 
three princesses in succession, in consequence of 
which public prayers were otTered upinParisand 
throughout France for the birth of a dauphip. 

Fleury, the king's preceptor, gave so much 
ombrage, by his presence in the cabinet, to the 
uuke of Bourbon, that his disgrace was resoUed 
dn by that haughty minister, who took occasion 
one day to shut the door against him, as he en- 
tered die apartment of the privy council. Fleury 
being uncertain whether th\s aifront had not been 
authorized by the king, retired to his country 
seat. His retreat was, however, but a momen- 
tary triumph to the partizans of the duke, who 
was ordered by the king to write to Fleury, to 
solicit his return. This humiliation was the sure 
presage of the fall of the minister, and accord, 
ingly, shortly after Fleury had returned to court, 
the duke of Charost repaired to the apartment 
of the duke of Bourbon, with a lettre de cachet j 
signed by the king, conceived in the following 
terms : '' I order you, on penalty of being pu. 
^' nished for yourdisobedience, to repair to Chan- 
** tilly, and to remain there until further orders." 
ilis rival thus became prime minister, and shortly 
after received from the pope a cardinal's hat, 
% as 
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as a reward of hisofa^equioos deportment towards 
the see of Rome. 

Tiie disgrace of the duke of Bourbon was fol- 
lowed by the abdlition of a heaty impost he had 
levied oyi the subject. The new minister allowed 
France to repair her losses tranquilly, without 
any innovation in her commerce, which began to 
pour in new wealth. Those wlio profited by his 
skilfal administration were the more arduous in 
Ihcir mercantile pursuits, as ^hey were not in 
danger of seeing the honest fruit of their industry 
once more converted into paper. By degrees, th« 
internal aliairs of the nation recovered i'rom the 
violent shock they had received. With respect to 
political affairs, cardinal de Fleury had the ad- 
dress to conciliate the diflerencos which had arisen 
between the courts of Loudon and Madrid, as 
well as between the former of these courts and 
the emperor. The Imperial ambassador in Lon*. 
dbu had dared to tax the king's* speech with ca- 
lumny and falsehood, when it asserted to Che two 
houses of parliament, that there was a secret 
connivance between the emperor and the king of 
Spain, to fix the pretender on the throne of Great 
Britain. 

The next effort of the cardinal minister was to 
dissolve the alliance between Spain ^ud the em- 
peror, and to prevail on the former of these 
powers to contract an alliance of still greater im- 
portance with Great Britain and France. By his 
address, the three courts entered into the treaty 
which was concluded at Seville, and in which the 
states of Holland afterwards joined. 
. The birth of a dauphin In 1731 was produc- 
tive of rejoicings, not only in France, but in most 

of 



of the couti tries of Europe. The st&tes general 
presented a gold medal, of tho Taluc of iiftj 
ducats, to the messenger dispatched to the Hague 
by their ambassador m Paris on this joyful occa« 
sion. Another medal was struck in Paris, on 
which were represented the king and queen, with 
the figure of the earth on the roTerse, seated on 
a globe, and holding the dauphin in her arms. 
Over this figure was the legend : voia orbis^ the 
wishes of the universe, 

Europe continued in the tranquil enjoyment of 
peace until the year 1733, when the death of the 
king of Poland, Frederic Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, gave rise to new commotions, by reviv- 
ing the hopes of Stanislaus, the father-in-law of 
Louis XV. ^ This dethroned monarch declared 
that he would not suffer any power to oppose the 
freedom of the election of a new king of Poland. 
On the other hand, the emperor Charles VI. was 
resolved to employ his own arms, ^nd those of 
Russia, to have the election carried in favour of 
his soil in-law, the son of the deceased king of 
Poland. Cardinal de Floury, hesitating between 
his desire to preserve the peace, and his wish to 
«hun, by a declaration of war, the reproach which 
J-.euis XV. would have merited by his neglect to 
restore to his father-in-law a throne which he 
bad already possessed, betrayed an indecision 
which was fatal to the latter. To keep up ap- 
pearauccf}, however, he succeeded in obtaining 
a declaration at the diet held at Warsaw, that 
such of the PoJonese nobility alone as were born 
of catholic parents could pretend to the crown ; 
and that tke primate alone, whom he had brought 
over to his iutcrc^ts^ could proclaim the king 

when, 
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when the election was oyer. It was fixed for th^ 
25th of August, to afford time to Stanislaus ta 
repair to Warsaw. Having traversed Germany 
in disguise, he proceeded thither, and remained 
for some days concealed iu the house of the 
French ambassador. As soon as he made him- 
self known, he was received by the public with 
the most unequivocal, demonstrations of joy* 
When he was about to be proclaimed in the most 
solemn and legal manner, he was opposed by the 
partisans of the elector of Saxony, to whose aid 
the emperor had come forward. On the entry 
of the Russian troops into Warsaw, Stanislaus 
retired to Dantzic. He was afterwards exposed 
to great and unmerited persecutions, without be* 
ing able to recover the crown to which he had so 
legitimate a title.. During the struggle Dautzlc 
was taken possession of by the Russians. • 

On the following year Louis XV. manifested 
his determination to put himself at the head of an 
army against the Imperialists and Russians ; but 
having formed an alliance with Spain and Sardi- 
nia, and his minister having had the address to 
engage Great Britain and iloHand to observe a 
strict neutrality, he resolved to employ his gene- 
rals in inflicting a punishment on Germanyaloney 
as the Russians were at too great a distance 
from him \o be made to feel the weight of his 
powerful arm. In consequence of this reso- 
lution a French army advanced towards the 
Rhine, and took possession of Traerbach. The 
duke of Berwick laid siege to Philipsbourg with 
sixty thousand men, and was killed. by a cannon 
shot in visiting the treuches. Afterlits death the 
marquis of A<jfeld took the command of th« 
-. . ' army, 
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mrmy, and obtained possession of fbc abOYC city 
on the 12th of June, ti^bile prince £ugcnc, who 
commanded the Imperialists, was su badly sup. 
ported by the court of Vienna, that he was forced 
to remain inactive in his fortified camp at lleil- 
bron. During the time that this French army 
pursued its operations on the Rhine with vigour, 
marechal VilJars, who had been .declared gc«- 
^ncralissimo of the French, Spanish, and Pied- 
montesc forces in Italy, terminated his brilliant 
career at the age of eighty-two years, after hav- 
ing seized on Milan. When he was in his la^t 
agonies, his confessor observed to him, in the 
way of consolation, that God had bestowed on 
him a greater favour than on marechal Berwick, 
who had been slain by a cannon bail. '' What!" 
replied he, ^' did he perish in that manner ? I 
alvv^,ys said that he was more fortunate than 
111} self." 

His successor, marechal dc Coigni, gained two 
battles, at the same time that the duke of Monte- 
mar, the commander of the l^panish army, ob- 
tained a victory in the kingdom of Naples, in 
the vicinity of Bitonto. The Imperialists, how- 
ever, under the command of the prince of Wur* 
tem berg, surprised .the camp of marechal Broglio 
near Guas^lla, and carried off a* small detach- 
ment. The marechal himself narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. In the combat of (xuastalla, 
which followed, he obtained a complete victory. 
In short, the successes of the French were such^ 
that the.empetpr sacrificed to his anJJLicty to 
give a king to Poland, nearly the whole of his 
, Italian possessions. He was glad to accept a 
piE^acc on the best jccndi lions he could obtain, and 
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to assign to Francis^ duke of Lorraine^ tlie inhe- 
ritance of the throne of Tuscany, which had b<s 
fore been granted to don Carlos. The dncfayof 
Lorraine was bestowed on the unfortvnate Sta-> 
nislaiis of Poland, on condition that, at his death, 
it should be revertibie to France. The latter 
power acceded to the famous act of sucoessioB, 
called the pragmatic sanction, which had already 
been guaranteed by England, Holland, Russia, 
Denmark, and the states of the empire. . 

At a moment when France was indebted to 
Great Britain for the neutrality which had been i 
observed in her contest with thehouscof Anstrii^ 
an extraordinary edict appeared, enjoining aH ibt 
English who were without employment instant? 
to quit France, on pain of being sent Co the 
gallics. This edict was so rigorously executed, 
that in the space of a few days the prisoa^ of 
Paris were filled with the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain. The carl of Waidegrare, the British am- 
bassador in Paris, succeeded in modifying this 
ordinance, which was restricted to vagabond} 
without any calling or profession. 

F^rom the commencement of the year 172!>, 
two rival nations, the Genoese and Corsicao?^ 
had waged against each other a desperate warfare. 
In 1737, the Genoese solicited the good offices 
of France, to enable them to establish their ^a- 
thority over their adversaries. The Corsipans, on | 
their side, drew up a memorial, which was pre- 
sented to Louis XV. by Hyacinth Paoli, but 
which had not the effect they intended, as, among 
other harsh conditions, ^the mediation of the 
French monarch reqni red them to lay down their 
arms. They resolved rather to perish thaa to 

comply 
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comply M-ith this condition; and were headed by 
baron de Nenhof, who had contrived to have 
Jiimself proclaimed king of Corsica, with the titio 
of Theodore I. The marquis of Maillehois, at the 
head of sixteen battalions, of three hundred hus- 
sars, and of the troops of the republic of Genoa, 
obtained possession of the whole of Corsica in 
less than a month. It remained under the domi- 
nation of the Genoese, until the war of 1740, 
iftbich ravaged the greater part of Europe. In 
the prosecution of that war the Austrians sub- 
jugated Genoa, and delivered the Corsicaus from 
the thraldom irt which they had been held. 

On the death of the einpcror Charl(?s VI., in 
1740, his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, claim- 
ed the right of succession, which the pragmatic 
sanction secured to her, and which was guaran- 
L. teed by almost all the powers of Europe. On 
the other hand, Charles Albertus, elector of 
Bavaria, demanded the succession in virtue of 
the testament of the emperor Ferdinand f ., bro- 
ther to Charles V. — Augustus HI. king of Po- 
land, and elector of Saxony, brought forward 
f till more recent claims, those of his queen, the 
eldest daughter of the emperor Joseph, the elder 
brother of Charles VI. The king of Spain ex- 
tended bis pretensions to all the states of the 
bouse of Austria ; and I^uis XV. might with 
•till greater propdety have pretended to the suc- 
cession, seeing that he was descended in a right 
line from' the eldest male branch of the house 
of Austria, by the queens of Louis XIII. and 
f.-^ liouis XIV. He chose, however, to be an ar- 
f biter and protector, rather than a competitor. 
YfcdcviCy king of Prussia, proposed -to ^laria 
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Theresa^ that she should cede to him Lower S- 
Icsia, on \yhich condition he would gnaraatee the 
rest of her dominions, and bestow the Imperial 
crown on her l^usband* She rejected this offer; 
and Frederic marched into Silesia, pf which pro* 
viuce he soon took possession. On the following' 
y^ac he gained the iamous battle of Mblvitii 
against the Austrian general Neuperg, who com- 
manded an army of eighty thousand imperialists. 

While France, Spain, Bavaria, and Sanony, 
combined their interests, and prepared their, 
forces for the choice of an emperor, JVIaria 
'i'hieresa set about taking' possession of the domi- 
nions of her father, and received the homages of 
the states of Austria at Vienna. The provinces 
of Italy and JBbhemia sent their deputies to tak& 
the oaths of allegiance ; and the Hungarians fol- 
lowed their example. The first act of* her ad«- 
ministration was to declare her husband, th& 
grand duke of Tuscany, coadjutor in the govern- 
ment of the empire. 

The count of 'Bellisle was appointed bj 
Louis XV. ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at the diet of Frankfort, assembled for. 
the election of an emperor. He was afterwards 
entrusted with, the command of an army, and 
was created marechal of France. As the conrt 
of Versailles did not hesitate to violate the prag. 
matic sanction, the marechal conciliated the goo4 
graces of the king of Prussia, engaged the elector 
of Saxony to take the field, before any treaty had 
as yet been signed, and, after having subsidized 
the eliector of Bavaria, returned to Frankfort, 
where he was so successful in his negociations^ 
that on the 4th of January, 1742^ Charles Al- 
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berlus ascended the Imperial tliroae, with the 
title of Charles Vll. 

The war was continiued^ but its object was 
crhanged. Maria Theresa, queea of Hungary, 
^Mrho wonld before have willingly surrendered a 
part of her Tast domains, to possess the rest with 
security, not only preserred them, but pretended 
that sjic had a right to indemnities. France, 
Dvhich had been in the ilrst instance a simple 
auxiliary, was now become one of the princt|)al 
partii\s. A war of policy, suddenly changed by 
unforeseen circumstances, became a war of the 
passions, which rendered it still more dreadful 
Uian before. Germany was ravaged by five prin* 
cipal armies, two of which, composed of French^ 
vfere commanded by generals of that nation ; a 
-third, of Austrians, led by prince Charles; a 
fourth, of English and Hanoverians; and the 
4ifth, of nollandcrs, who had at length declared 
in favour of Maria Theresa. In the interim a 
fipanish army had been sent into Italy, to take 
possession of the Milanese, which the queen of 
Hungary refused to abandon. The grand duke, 
■)kt husband, was, by the capricioiisness of cir- 
cumstances, forced to allow the Spaniards a pas- 
sage through his dominions, and to declare his 
PiMitrality. The duke of Modena, the doge of 
Genoa, and the king of Naples, also declared 
themsehres neutral. 

As soon as it was decided at the court of Francq 
that Spain should be supported in her impotent 
cHbrts against England, the marqnis d'Antin sail- 
ed from Brest with a licet of twenty-two ships of 
the line. A ftcr a tedious cruise of eight motitlis, 
be returned to Brest without haviug achieved the 
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smallest enterprise. A fleet of sixteen Spanisk 
ships of the line was blocked in the harbour of 
Toulon, by a small English sqaadrou. Hafing 
been joined by a French fleet of fourteen ships of 
the line, they at length put to sea. The combioed 
fleets were attacked by the English admiral- Mat- 
thews ; but the engagement which ensued waf 
not decisive. 

A part of the army of the marechal de Belle* 
isle, who had returned to Versailles, was incor. 
porated with that of the marechal de Broglio, and 
the other part with that of the marechal de 
Noailles, who, having crossed the Rhine, marched 
towards the Maine, to observe the army of Eag- 
lish, Hessians, and Hanoverians, commanded bj 
the earl of Stair, and likewise to cover Lorraine 
and Bavaria, according to the part which that 
army should take. The marechal found it en- 
camped on the right bank of the river, in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions and forage. 
The battle of Dettingen which ensued, and in 
which George II. of England commanded in per- 
son, was fought on the 16th of June, 1743. After 
a severe contest, in which the king of England 
displaced the most undaunted courage, the mare- 
chal de Noailles ordered a retreat. 

The death of cardinal de Fleury happened in 
the above year. Louis, who had now taken on 
himself the management of public affairs, de- 
clared war against England and Hungary. The 
^counter declaration was published in London on 
*the 31st of March, 1744. Besides the violation 
of the guarantee of the pragmatic sanction in 
1738, it W4S alkdged that France had secretly 
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abetted Spain In her aggressions, and had b asides 
fi>rti(jed Dunkirk in violation of the treaty sub- 
sisting betwccti the two nations. 

At the commencement of May 1744, Louis 
p3t liHuseliat the head of his army in Flujiders, 
aad took possessioD of Courtray, Menin, and 
Ypres. The marechal de Bouitiers made himself 
master of Kenoque ; and Furues surrendered to 
the prince of Clermont, after a siege of live days. 
I^oui& XV. now made his triumphant entry into 
Dunkirk. The combined army of French and 
jQavat'iaus was not equally successful on the Rhine. 
the Austriaus having penetrated into Alsace and 
Lorraine. Tlie marechal de Noailles wa$ de- 
tached thither with powerful reinforcevnents ; but 
iia$ not able to cope with prince Charles, by 
'whom the army of the Imperialists, and their aU 
lieai, the English and Dutch, was commanded. 

The French monarch fell sick at'Metz, and 
"was scarcely recovered when he laid siege to 
JjfVibourg, which surrendered in the montli of No- 
"fcuiber. On his return to Paris he coulided the 
adtuinistration of foreign allairs to the marquis 
d^^irgenson, whose first negociation was a mar*. 
liage he concluded between the dauphin 'of 
ICi;i*nce> and Maria Theresa, infauta of Spain. 
The death of the emperor Charles VII. at the 
comuaejicemeiit of 1745, gave a new turn to tho 
politics of all the cabinets of ivarape. It was 
natural to apprehend that, as tlie object of tho 
war uo longer existed, a general peace would 
baYe ensued ; and that the queen of Hungary 
would have Tejoicedaf the oppo»C'iuity of placii>g' 
her husband on the Imperial throne. Tho con- 
traryAvas, however, proved by the event. 
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LonisXV., accompanied by the dauphin, again 
set out for Flanders, where he found marcchal 
Saxc at the head of a powerful arj&y, to which 
were opposed the English and Hanoverians, under 
the command of the young duke of Cumberland, 
the son of George II., and the Dutch, com- 
manded by the prince of Waldeck. Owing ta 
the misconduct of the troops of the latter nation, 
the battle of Fontcnoy, which was fought on the 
11th of Mfiy, 1745, was gained by the French. 
If the Dutch had supported the English, in the 
onset of the battle, and if they had passed the 
redoubts situated between Fontenoy and Antoni, 
the French would hare been cut off from every 
resource, perhaps even from the possibility of a 
retreat. 

Ten days after the above victory, Tournay sur- 
rendered to the French arms. Louis XV. and 
the dauphin, now advanced, at the head of a vic- 
torious army, towards Ghent, which they reached, 
in the night time. In an instant the walls wer^ 
scaled, and the ramparts lined with French sol-, 
diers, who entered the city, and opened the gatet^ 
. to the rest of the army. The magistrates or 
Bruges delivered up their keys to the victorioua 
Louis, on the same day, July 22, on whiclk^ 
Oudenarde surrendered to count Lowendall. 
The duke d'llarcourt took Dendermonde in 
two days; and Ath did not hold out longer 
against the marquis of Clermont-Gallerande. 
^ieuport shared the same fate; and the victo- 
rious banners of Louis floated under the walls of 
Ostend. I'hat city, after a very gallant resist- 
ance, surrendered on the tenth day after the 
trenches bad pten opened. Having^ 'terminated 

his 
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bis prosperous campaign, and provided for the 
security of his conquests, Louis XV. returned to 
Parii. His victories were celebrated by pub* 
lie rejoicings, and by an absurd opera, styled 
'J%c Temple of Glory ^ hastily written by Voltaire, 
at the request of Louis's mistress, the niarcbiuness 
of Pooopadour. 

The iirst revolution which resulted from the 
vcgodations carried on by the mediating powers 
of lilnrope, was the elevation of the grand duke 
ef Tuscany to the Imperial throne. Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary, came to Frankfort 
to eojoy the triumph and corouatlon of her 
IiBsbaud. l^y this event, France miscarried in 
t^ great object of tlie war, tliat of depriving 
thp bouse of Austria of the Imperial throne. • 

Ou the .1 5th of September of the above year, 
1745, Fvftderic the Great of Prussia defeated the 
Asstrians and Saxons before Dresden, and on the 
18(h entered that c{ty. On the-2dth of the same 
month he signed the peace withAustria and Saxony. 

Id opening the ensuing campaign, France 
changed her object for the third time, in the 
prosecution of the war. What she now pro- 
posed was to oblige the new empress to cede the 
states she was desirous to preserve in Italy, and 
t(& oblige the Dutch to observe a ^inct neu. 
trality. Marechal Saxe was in Flaiders, where 
)ie appeared to be altogether occupied by thj#> 
pastimes of the winter and the carnival. Quo 
evening, however, after having given an early 
liali to the ladies of Lille, he suddenly invested 
Brussels, which capitulated a fortnight after, with 
a garrisua of nine thousand men, who as well 
9S the general. giiigers,. were made prisoners ot 

war. 
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war. Lonis XV. followed in pereon with a power* 
ful anny, and found hut little diiliculty in obtain- 
ing possession of Antwerp, which the Dutch cob* 
sidered aA one of the hulwarks of their country* 
On the departure of the French monarch for 
Versailles, the command in chief defoi?cd on 
niafcchal Saxe, to whom was opposed prince 
Charles, at the head of the allied troops. The lat- 
ter could not prevent the fall of Mons, St. Gnil- 
lian, and Charleroi, which passed under the domi- 
nation of PVanco. In the mouth of October, mare- 
cluil Saxe proposed to his adversary to take op win*, 
tcr quarters, as the troops on both sides had been 
harassed since the commencement of the year. 
To this proposition prince Charles replied, tbttt 
he had neither orders nor counsel to receive from 
marechal Saxe. ^' W^ll,'' said the marechnly 
<< since that is the case, I will find a way to male 
^^ him yield." He accordingly ordered the pre- 
parations to be made for attacking the enet$f 
on the following day'. In the evening, however, 
a play was performed in the camp. When the 
curtain droppcM, roadamc Favart, Saxe's mis- 
tress, came forward, and addressed the audience 
in the following terms : Gentlemen^ to^morrom 
tliere tcUI not be any performance^ on account of 
the baUle ; hut the dat/ after zse shall have the 
honour to giiH: i/ou^ Uc. 

Marechal Saxe was not worse than his word, 
since the battle of Uoucoux terminated in the 
defeat of the allies. They lost twelve thounand 
men in killed, and tlirec thousand prisoners. Oa 
their side the Fr(;nch had a thousand killed. The 
night alone prevented tiie entire destruction of 
the allied army. The campaign terminated by the 

capture 
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capture of the city of Namur by the prince of 
Clermont. 

In Italy, however, the French, lost more than 
ihey gakied in Flanders. The empress quccu 
having, by her treaty with the king of Prussia, 
delivered herself from a dangerous enemy, had 
sent, during the winter, strong reinforcements of 
troops to defend the Milanese. Don Philip, the 
infant of Spain, was in possession of the city of 
Milan, but not of the citadel. The fatal battle of 
Flacenza obliged the French and Spanish troops 
to retreat from that part of Italy in the utmost 
disorder. The state of their all'airs was rendered 
stilt more critical by the death of the king of 
Spain. His successor, Ferdinand VI., did not 
Ibc'l disposed to do for a brother by a second 
narriage, what Philip had done for a son, and 
therefore recalled all his troops from Italy. 
l>oa Philip was thus utterly incapacitated from 
obtaining possession of the Milanese, the only 
ftbje^t, or at least the most specious one, of the 
j^ar between Spain and Austria. 

The Austrians, who had been defeated in FIan« 
der.<r^ but who were vanquishers in Italy, recovered 
the places of which they had been dispossessed in 
tiie latter territory. Elated with their successes, 
^hey crossed the Var with an army of forty 
thousand men. On their approach, the scattered 
remnants of the French army of Italy were re- 
treating into Provence, without provisions, with- 
mi t ammtinition, and even without implements to 
lircak up the bridges. They were closoly pressed 
by the Austrians, to whom the terriC^d inhabi- 
tants tnade a tender of contributions, to secure 
thiunsclves from pillage. Marechal Belicisle ivas 
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scot into PrOTcnce, but before lib arriTal the 
islands of St. Marguerite and St. Ilouor^ were io 
the possession of the enemy. 

Genoa having aiforded an atiylnm to Don 
Philip, whose exhausted army occupied the con- 
fiucs, its inhabitants were thrown into the atmost 
consternation, by tlie Sudden irruption of the 
Austrian troops. The senate hastened to send 
deputies, who were autliorizcd to submit, in the 
name of the state, to all the conditions it might 
please the conqueror to impose. The Aastrian 
general imposed a contribution of twenty-four 
millions of livres, of which sixteen were paid by 
draining the bank of St. George. The senair 
pleaded its inability to pay the other eight jb^ 
lions; but the empress queen ordered, notofilf 
that this sum should be liquidated, but a simHar 
one raist.'d for the maintenance of nine regimeiis 
destined to keep the (lenoese under subjection. 

The Austrians drew from the arsenal of ijuenam 
cannon and mortars tor the conquest of ProTcac£^ 
and forced the inhabitants to work as Jabowren. 
They murmured, but obeyed, until at len^h mm 
Austrian oilicer struck one of them who was out 
diligent in the execution of his task. This bra* 
.tality became the signal of ageneral refolt: thepo- 
puluccseized, in an instant, on whate?erwas withim 
their reach; stones, sticks, muskets, swords, and 
tools and implements of every description. On 
the ensuing morning they proceeded to the pa- 
lace of the doge, where they emptied the arsenal. 
They soon made themselves masters of the two 
principal gates of the city. In the interim, the 
senate sent deputies to the Austrian general, who, 
instead of fighting, DCgocia ted, and retreatt*d with 
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ops to the gatcof Bisagno. The drums 
eat to arms ; and the enraged inhabitants 
asants, to the amount of twenty thousand, 

by prince Doria, attacked the Austriaa 
l^'the marquis de Botta, whom they put to 
it the head of his nine regiments. Four 
nd Imperialists were made prisoners, and 
a thousand killed. Their magazines and 
iquipage fell into the hands of their pur. 

Those who escaped did not stop titl they 
i Gavi. 

the mean time^ the Austrians, and their 
he Piedmontese, by whom Provence had 
ivaded, gave up every further idea of the 
)st of Toulon and Marseilles, and appeared 
the city of Genoa. It was intimated to the 

which disavowed having bad any share in 
urrection, by the court of V^ienna, that the 
lillions of livres still remaining due were to 
lished, together with thirty millions for the 
Jie imperial troops had sustained. The 
ousand prisoners were besides to be given 
1 an exemplary punishment inflicted on the 
rs, These hard conditions confirmed the 
$e in their resolution to assert their, inde^ 
icc, and to drive the enemy, whoip they 
eady forced out of the capital, from every 
' the Genoese territory. Under these cir- 
nces Louis XV. supplied the Genoese with 
usand men, who were landed from the gal- 
Poulon and Marseilles, after having escaped 
ilance of the English cruisers. The duke 
i0lcrs afterwards reached Genoa at the 
>f eight thousand regulars ; and by diese 
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reinforcements the Audl/rians were compelled to 
raise the siege of the Genoese capital. 

In the campaii^n of 1747 in Dutch Flanden 
the arms of Louis XV. were jfiuccessful. Ho com- 
manded in person at the battfig^of Lawfelt, which 
afforded him a complete Yictory ; and immediatelj 
after laid siege to Ik^rgen-op-zoom. This enter- 
prize was considered, not only by the allies, bat 
by the French, as rash and impracticable ; not- 
M'ithstanding which it fell into the hands of the 
besiegers. 

Under these circumstances a general peace was 
negociatedat Aix.la-C'hapellein 1748. The treaty 
which was accelerated by the surrender of Maes- 
tricht to marechal Sa\e, was signed in the month 
of October. By the principal articles all the 
concjucsts which had been made were to be surren- 
dered on each side. The treaty of the quadmplf 
alliance was maintained, for the order of the 
succession to the crown of Great Britain. 

The latter power met with several successes 
during the Mar the events of which we have thns 
rapidly sketched. Louisbourg, which the French 
considered as the Dunkirk of America, fell under 
its domination. A French squadron, consisting 
of four ships of the line, and five frigates, was 
captured by admiral Anson off "Cape Finisterre ; 
and another Frirnch fleet of seven sail of the line, 
having the charge of a fleet of merchantmen 
bound to the West Indies, fell into the hands of 
admiral Ilawke, M'ith the exception of a single 
ship. 

From the peace of Aix-la-Chape1le to the com- 
Bicneemeni of a new war in 1765, there were 
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few important occurrences in France, if the in. 
temal police of its government be excepted. A 
new system of taxation, established by Louis XV* 
was opposed by the clergy, and by the states of 
Xanguedoc. The members of the parliament of 
Paris were exiled for contumacy, and for refusing 
obedience to one of the royal edicts. . The ordi« 
nary tribunals of justice were at the same time 
suppressed, and replaced by the establishment of 
a royal chamber. These inuoTations did not sub* 
^ist, howcTcr, for any length of time ; and the 
disputes which had arisen between the clergy and 
the magistracy, relatively to the nomination to 
benefices, were terminated by the interference of 
the sovereign authority. 

The war commenced in 1756 was occasioned by 
a misunderstanding between the courts of Great 
Britain and France, respecting the limits of the 
possessions of each of the powers in North Ame- 
rica. The first act of aggression was the capture 
of two French ships of the line by the English 
admiral Boscawen. This Wiis followed by the 
defeat of general Braddock on cae Ohio, by the 
French troops. He wsi?, as ^vell as nearly the 
whole of his officers.^ slain - rttid the military ma- 
gazines, kc, fell into the i.auds of the French. 
Several other affairs ot less nioiuent, between the 
two contending powers, took place on the North 
American continent. 

In 1756 marechal Richelieu had the command 
of an expedition which sailed to the Mcditerra- 
ne^i, and landed a body ol twelve thousand 
troops on the island of Minorca, then in posses- 
sion of the English. The capital, Port Mahon, 
was forced to surrender. Admiral Byng, who had 
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been sent to throw succours into the island, ar* 
rircd too late, and was, on his return to England, 
€cntenced to be shot. , 

A treaty between the kings of Great Britain 
and Prussia was productive of an unexpected 
alliance between the houses of Bourbon and 
Austria. Frederic tbo Great marched an army 
into Saxony which he was desirous to convert 
into a rampart against the nnited forces of Austria 
and Ru«sia ; and took possession of Dresden, the 
cai ital. He afterwards defeated the Austrian 
army near Lovositz ; and having blockaded- the 
Saxons in their encampment at Pirna, obliged 
thorn to surrender prisoners of war, to the amoont 
of fourteen thousand. The empress of Rnss]a,at 
tiie instigation of the French ambassador, sent 
an army of eighty thousand regular troops, to 
take possession of Ducal Prussia. I'he Dutch, 
by the means of the same influence, refused the 
succours they had promised to theking of Prussia; 
and the king of %Swedcn, as one of the guarantees 
of the treaty of Westphalia, declared his intention 
of marching a hostile army into the Prussian do- 
minions. The king of Denmark declared a strict 
neutrality. The diet of Hatisbon ordered the 
triple contingents to be raised by each of the cir- 
cles of the empire, to protect such of the members 
of the Germanic body as might be oppressed. 
And, lastly, France marched into Westphalia an 
aniiy of a hundred thousand men, under the 
command of marechal d^Estrecs, who, on pretext 
of attacking the Prussians, was ordered to sciz9on 
Hanover. 

While the French arms in Westphalia were 
crowned with success, the king of Prussia marched 

into 
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In tc^ Bohemia with a very formidable army, and 
laid siege to Prague. Ou the appearance of aa 
Austrian army commanded by marcchal Daun, 
he was forced to raise the siege. A junction hay. 
kig been formed between the Imperialists and 
prince Charles of Lorraine, who had been blocked 
up in Prague with thirty-five thousand men, the 
Prussians were defeated with the loss of twenty, 
five thousand men, in killed, wounded, fugitives^ 
and deserters. 

Marechal d'Estrees having united his forces 
with those of the empress, crossed the Weser, at 
the same time that another French army, com- 
manded by the prince of Soubise, took possession 
of Cleves, Meurs, and Gueldre. The duke of 
Cumberland, at the head of an Hanoverian army 
of observation, was defeatfid by marechal d^Kstreei 
and obliged to retreat towards Stade. Having 
been disappointed in the succours he expected 
from the regency of Hanover, he was forced to 
sign the convention of Closter-Severn. The ma., 
rechal d^Estrees was deprived of his command by 
the intrigues of madame de Pompadour. 

The destruction of the king of Prussia appeared 
to be inevitable. His defeat near Prague was fol- 
lowed by the surprise of Berlin, by the Austrian 
general Haddick, who levied heavy contributions 
i>n that city. The Prussians were afterwards de- 
feated at the entrance of Silesia; and sustained a 
great loss in a sanguinary conflict with the Rus- 
sians. The victory of Hosbach, gained by the 
Prussian monarch, intervened to give a new com- 
plexion to aifairs. The defeat of the French 
troops commanded by the prince of Soubise was 
such^ that it rather resembled a precipitate flight 
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on their part, than the result of a battle. This 
\iviory urged the llanovrrians to take up the 
arms they had quilted at tbc couveutioa 0/ 
Closter-Scvern. 

In North America, the English expedition 
against Louisbourg, which had been restored to 
the French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle 
miscarried ; and one of the most important posts, 
Oswego, in the possession of the Knglish, fell into 
the hands ol the French. ,These successes on the 
part of France were, however, if>orc than coun- 
tor))aluuccd by the victories of lord Clive in | 
India. 

Jn the campaign of 17.58, the French had to 
amtMit the disastrous battle of Crevelt. Prince 
Ferdinand, at the head of the British and llano* 
verian troops, after having forced them to t 
precipitate retreat, at length brought them to 
action, and defeated them with a ycry consider, 
able loss. They were ^!onimanded by marechal 
lielleiiilo, from whom the highest ex|>eclations had 
been formed. 

AVhiio. France and Ciermany were weakened by 
a mixture of losses and successes, an Knglish fleet 
bnrncd the shipping and magazines in the port of 
St. Malo. An expedition, under the command of 
Oonimodorellotve, afterwards sailed toCherbourg, 
and etiected a landing of the troops with little or 
no obstacle. After the immense expenses which 
France had incurred to render that port one of 
the strongest in Europe, the Knglish completely 
destroyed the works and basin. They found mort 
xliiBculty in the demolition of the place, than in 
ils conquest. Having carried oil' the guns and 
oiortars, the Kngliah squadron proceeded to tha* 
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bay of St. Lunar, near St. Malo, but' ndt bein^ 
able to cll'vct a landing of the troops, went round 
to the bay of St. Cast. It was there that the 
troops were landed; but they were so closely foU 
lowed by the governor of Britany, at the head of 
a large body of troops, that they were glad to r^ 
embark, with the loss of about six hundred of their 
rcar.guard, who wene cut off in the retreat. 

The British arms were more smccessful in North' 
America, where a second and successful attack 
was made on Louisbou rg. Between five and six 
thousand men, of whom the garrison was com* 
posed, were made prisoners, and all the Tcsseh in 
the port destroyed. The surrender of the forts of 
Fontenac and du Quesne, afterwards called Pitts* 
bourg, followed. In the West Indies the capture 
of Guadaloupe, was followed by that of the French 
leeward islands ; and in Africa they made them* 
selves masters oif the French settlements of Senegal ' 
and Goree. 

In the campaign of 1759 the French carried' 
several important posts on the Weser ; but were 
defeated by Prince Ferdinand in the memorable 
battle'ef Minden. The victory was principally 
to be ascribed to the valour and steadiness of the* 
British troops engaged. Minden surrendered on 
the following day ; and the French retreated to the • 
otJier side of the Weser. They wferc pursued by 
Prince Ferdinand, who defeated them whenever • 
they opposed to him the smallest resistance.^ 

To repair their losses in America and Germany, ' 
the French projected the invasion of Great Bri- • 
tain, for whidi pu;poser three squadrons wero- 
fitted. The three frigates commanded by I'hurot, 
after having alarmed tl^e inliabitaots of .Carric.k, * 
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ferguf, were cdpiured, and carried into a British 
port. The second expedition, commanded by the 
4uke of Aiguillon, was defeated by the gallant 
Hawke; and the Toulon squadron, by the no less 
gallant Boscawen, off Cape Lagos. 
. The conquest of Quebec, by the celebrated 
Wolfe, was accomplished with a force vastly in- 
ferior to that of the P>ench general Montcalm, 
Htbo, however, conducted himself with great skill 
stnd bravery at the head of his troops. He pe- 
rished in the midst of the action ; as did likewise 
the intrepid Wolfe, whose career of glory was 
checked at a very early period of life. The rc^ 
duction of the rest of Canada, by General Lord 
Amherst, followed ; and i^iagara surrendered to 
Sir William Johnson. 

To the end that the events of the war between 
France and the allies might not be interrupted, 
the recital has been carried up to the commence- 
ment of 17C0. Wc will now take a slight rctrosn 
pect of what was passing in the interior of France. 

The disputes between the clergy and the magis- 
tracy were revived with new acrimony ; and, by 
the deraDgemont of the finances, a i'ermeutatioa 
excited in every part of the kingdom, when an 
imforeseeo event occurred which prcfduccd a ge- 
neral consternation. On the 5th of January, 
17^7, J^uis XV. was stabbed at Versailles, while 
surrounded by his guards aud great officers of 
state. In getting into his carriage, to proceed to 
Trianon, where he was to spend the night, he re- 
ceived a stab in his side from one of the group 
assembled to witness his departure. Looking 
around him,, he reeognized the assassin, and 
pointed kifloi out tO iUs guards. The wonnd, 
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which was at first apprehended to be mortal, 
proved, on examination, to be slight, and not to 
present the snialkist indication of danger. 

This favoarablc prognostic did not lessen the 
rigour of the punishment inflicted on the regicide 
Damiens. lie urged, in his defence, that he had 
not the smallest intention to encompass the deatb 
of the king, but merely to bring him back to a 
sense of the duty he owed to God and the nation, 
by inflicting on him a slight wound, which might 
lead him into the road of repentance. He parti^ 
cularly dwelt on the passiveuess of the monarch, 
in the disputes between the clergy and the ma« 
gistrates, and to the libertinism into which he had 
been drawn by the bad example of the court. 

Damiens was condemned to tortures similar ta 
those which had been inflicted on Ravaillac, the 
assassin of Kenry IV. We shall draw a Tcil over 
these horrors, and. content ourselves with observ* 
ing that he preserved until the last, the same au« 
dacity, and the same sang-froid^ he had naaii* 
fested on the first examination. His responses 
were even occasionally blended with gay and iro- 
nical sallies. He declared that he had meditated 
his purpose during three years, without commu*. 
nicating it to any one. ^' If, he added, I could 
have suspected that my hat was aware of it, I 
would have thrown it into the fire." // 

To return to the events of the war. After 
several iuconstderable actions in 1760, between 
the allies and the French, the latter obtained posn 
session of the principality of Hesse. As the 
war in Germany had been equally ruinous both 
to France and JOngland, and as the former of the^e 
powers bad besides sustained great losses both ii| 
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North America and in the East Indies, it waj 
agreed to ncgociate a treaty of peace at Augs. 
bourg. The negotiations were, howeyer, broken 
Ip by the imprudence of M. Bussi, a French 
•gtnt, who had been sent to London, to settle 
apilcably the disputes relative to the limits in 
North America, a question which conld not with 
propriety be brought before the congress in Gcn 

»MMiy. 

To prevent the loss of its establishments in the 
East Indies, the French government sent count 
Lally, an experienced general, to Pondicherrj. 
Be rendered himself so obnoxious to the inha- 
bitants, that he rather accelerated than retarded 
the surrender of that place to the British forces. 
Sir Eyre Coote, the British general, would not 
' allow any terms of capitulation ; and as the French 
had demolished fort St. David, Pondichcrry shared 
pretty nearly the same fate. The troops belonging 
to the garrison, and the civilians belonging to the 
Frencli-East India company, having been em. 
baarked for Europe, the fortitications, walls, and 
magazines, were destroyed. The unfortunate go. 
vernor, count Lally, by birth an Irishman, was 
decapitated at Paris on a suspicion of having trea- 
cherously delivered up the place. 

In the spring of 1761, prince Ferdinand, the 
commander in chief of the allied forces, penetrated 
into the principality of Hesse, which was occu- 

Jied by the French, and into Thuringen. This 
old manoeuvre made so great an impression on 
the French, that they iled, and left in their rear 
Gottingen and Casscl, where they had consider, 
able bodies of troops. Fritzar capitulated to 
prince Ferdinand ; and the marquis of Gran by 
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reduced the fortresses in the environs* In pro- 
portion as the French army continued to retreat^ 
the allies took possession of their magazines; 
Marechal Broglio having at length collected all 
his forces, obliged prince Ferdinand to raise the 
siege of Casscl, and to discontinue the blockade 
of Ziegenhagen. The events of this campaign 
were terminated by the capture of Belleisle by 
the English. < 

The celebrated family compact between France^ 
and Spain, was dearly purchased by the latter 
nation. In 1762HaTannah was attacked by ad* 
miral Pocock add the earl of Albemarle, to whom 
that city surrendered, together with the ships of 
war in the port, and twenty-seven merchantmea 
very richly laden. Two months after, the Englislt 
took possession of Manilla, the capital of the Phi- 
lippine Islands ; but gave it up on the condition, 
of a ransom which was never paid. 

In the campaign of 1762, the military events 
were, comparatively, of little importance. They 
were entirely in favour of the allies, with the ex- 
ception of the battle of Joannesberg,- when the 
prince of Conde obtained an advantage over prince 
Ferdinand. The marquis of Granby, at the head 
of the English, distinguished himself pre-eminently 
in an attack 6n the French in their encampment 
at Grabenstein. The* whole of their army would 
have been destroyed, had it not been for the in- 
trepidity and presence of mind of M. Stainville, 
one of the French general officers, who sacrificed 
the whole of the corps of infantry he commanded^ 
to secure the retreat of the cavalry. 

While these military operations were going on, 
the negociations for peace were not neglected at 
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Augsbourg, where they had been commenced in 
the month of June of the above year. The deii- 
nitiTe treaty which followed was signed in Paris 
on the 10th of February, 1763. Without enter- 
ing into any of the particulars, it will suffice to 
remark, that it was as humiliating to France, as 
advantageous to Great Britain. 

The last epoch of the reign of LonlsXV. which 
may be compared to what has been mythologi. 
tally and emphatically denominated the iron agc^ 
was now arrived. That nionarch, who, in the 
early part of his life, had been a model of the 
virtues, was so much changed by the depravation 
ot his morals, as to become insensible, not only 
to the dii^igracc and ruin of his ^tate, but to th« 
]%ss of his nearest and dearest relatives. The 
duchess of Parma, the princess of Conde, the 
count de.Charolois, and the duke of Burgundy, 
eldest son of thp dauphin, were suddenly snatched 
olK Their death was followed by that of the 
march ipness du Pompadour, the mistress of Louis ; 
and, shortly alter, the davphin, whose virtues had 
endeared him not only to|*VAnce, but to all Europe, 
was attacked at Fontainblcau by a malignant 
fevor which soon terminated his existence. A 
singular concurrence of fatulitios appi'ared to be 
united in the royal family. The dauphiness, who 
had never quilted the bed-side of hjer husband 
during his fatal illness, and had inspired the])esti- 
lential miasmata, fell a victim to her conjngal 
love. It \vas tnreted that these sad examples 
would hni\g back f iOuis to a sense of his religious 
and moral dutii'S ; but, on thedeath of his queen, 
in 17.(i^^, he rcturnnl to his liceniious habits, and 
at the same liuic suU'cred his subjects to be 
, pluudercd 
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plandcred by the minions who surrounded his 
'throne. 

. The duke of Parma, grandson of Louis XV. 
having expelled the Jesuits from his dominions, a 
dispute ensued between pope Clement XIII. and 
the French monarch, in consequence of which the 
latter seized on Avignon and the whole of the 
county Venaissin. A new pontiff, however, Gan. 
gaiielli, having acted with a greater policy than his 
predecessor, by the entire abolition of the society 
of Jesus, Avignon was restored to him in 1773, 
together with Bencvento, and Ponte-Corvo. 

After the death of Madame de Pompadour, 
Louis remained for several years without a regular 
mistress. He at length became enamoured of 
mademoiselle L'Ange, whom he created countess 
du Barri, and who was received at court with as 
much pomp as if she had been his queen. Sh e 
made a greater expenditure of the public treasur es 
than all Ills former mistresses taken together. 

At the marriage of the dauphin, afterwards the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. with the equally unfor<» 
tunate Marie Antoinette of Austria, in 1770, a 
melancholy accident, which seemed to be the pre« 
cursorof their future misfortunes, happened in 
the Rue Roycdc in Paris. A fire- work having 
been let ofiT in the Vluce Lours XV. opposite to 
the above street, and the populace running in 
dificreut directions, some towards the square, and 
others towards the boulevards^ Or ramparts, where 
entertainments and refreshments wiere given, the 
pressure became so great, that nearly twelve hun. 
dred persons were killed, and an^immensetiumber 
wounded and tntttilated. " Iq. the midst of the 
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tumult a large scaffolding gate waj, and boned itt 
Its ruins those "who had stationed themselves be* 
Heath to avoid the impetuous dux and reflux of 
the mob. The dauphin was so much affected by 
this catastrophe, of which he had been the indi-^ 
rectcause, that he addressed the minister of po<« 
lice in the following terms : ^^ I have learned, 
^' with the deepest afliictioti, the misfortunes 
*^ which have happened in f*ar is on my account. 
^^ The sum of two thousand crowns) two hundred 
'^^ and fifty pounds sterling) which the king allows 
'^ me every ' two months for my pocket-money, 
^^. has just been paid to me. It is all I have at my 
^^ disposal. 1 send it for the relief of the unfor*' 
f^ tunate sufferers.'' His benevolent example was 
followed by the royal family, the princes of the 
blood, the clergy, and all the orders of the states 

The disputes between Louis XV. and his par^* 
Kamcnts terminated in the disgrace of the due der^ 
.Choiseiil, the prime minister, and in the triumph 
of the party of the due d' Ajguilion, who had been 
tried by the parliament of Paris for malversations 
in his government of Britany, and deprived of his 
privileges as a pce^ of the kingdom. A new par- 
. nament was chosen^ and the members of the old 
one sent into exile. 

The admiaistration of Maupeou was universally 
iletested, on account of the dilapidations by which 
it was attended. I^ouis XV. had, at the above 
epoch, levied more taxes th^n alt his predecessors 
collectively* Such wa5 the state of France, when 
thattnonarch was attacked by the small-pox, ta 
which disease k« foU^A victim oii the IQth of May, 
1774. 

It 
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It if said that- the profusion of this nvpnarch, 
I^d hiiQ) in the first iustance, to updertake tha^ 
scandalous traffic of a monopoly of corn, which, 
while it starved his subjects, enabled him to sup-*^ 
ply the extravagant claims of his mistresses, and 
favourites. It is at least certain . that, at his de. 
I^ise, two hundred millions of livres in spccisj. 
were found in his private treasury, an4 that their, 
acquisition could bp traced to np other source. 
J^u individual of the name of Bea\iniont, who had* 
apquirqd a knowledge of the particulars of this 
traffic, on which account he was. thrown into pri« 
son, was the author of the discovery, I^ouis ^Vf 
left behind him an odious memory. 



gilAPTER VIi; 

^venU of the disastrous l^eign of Louis XVI.— 
Origin and Progress of the Revolution up to the , 
Murder of tluit unfortunate Monarch. 

IF thore be a subject more worthy to be record* 
cd iu history than any other, it Is that of a 
Wretched but linotfending monarch, precipitated 
from- his throne at a period of life when he might 
still have tiattered himself with the enjoyment of 
^ long prosperity, and brought to condign punish* 
It) cut by a cruel and unrelenting faction, which 
hud not a single crime to allege against him. Such 
■was i^G. fate of Louis XVI. ; and posterity will 
enquire how it happened that a nation, celebrated 
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for its urbaQUy,and for the exercise of the milder 
Tirfacs, should have calmly looked on when lo 
harsh a sentence was pronounced on so firtaoui' 
a sovereign. 

On his accession to the throne, Lonis XVL 
made choice of M. Turgot, an upright and en- 
lightened minister, to fill the place of comptroiler 
general, to the end that the abuses which had, 
during the late reign, crept into the administra- 
tion of the finances, might be remedied. The 
first measure of this minister was to re-establish 
the unrestrained commerce of corn in the interior 
of the kingdom. Notwithstanding this was done 
with the most benevolent intention, that of re-' 
licving the distresses of the suifcring poor in sCf 
Teral of the provinces, tumnUs ensued, which 
obliged the king to hold a bed of justice at Ver- 
sailles in 1775. 

Fi ance having taken advantage of the disputes 
which subsisted between Great Britain and her 
North American colonics, to enable the latter to 
assert their independence, was on the eve of being 
drawn into a war. Money was needed; and M. 
deJMaurepas persuaded the king that by the re- 
establishment of the old parliament, the members 
of which had been exiled at the close of the pre* 
ceding reign, his edicts would be enregistered 
without diificulty, and his subjectit engaged to 
subscribe to the loans, and to pay the taxes with- 
out a murmur. Louis XVJ. yielded to these rea. 
sonings, and marked out the just limifs between 
his own authority and that of the magistracy. 

Under the managemeut of M. de la Sartine, 
the minister of marine, the French navy was 
placed on a very respectable footing. la the short 
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space of two years France could boast the posses, 
sion of sixty-seven sail of the line, besides 9, 
considerable number of frigates and smaller 
Tcssels. 

Louis XVL having acknowledged the indepcn* 
dence of the North Americans, with whom he 
entered into a treaty of aDii ty and commerce, the 
rupture between Great Britain and France became 
inevitable. The above treaty was in every point 
p{ view impolitic, more especially as it autho- 
rized the revolt of rebellious subjects against their 
Icgitimato sovereign. On this occasion, as well 
^s on many others, he was very badly advised. 
The marquis de la Fayette arrived in America 
towards the close of the campaign of 1777, and 
laid the foundation of a reputation which was, ii\ 
the event, fatal to his happiness. 

During the American contest the French arms 
recovered the celebrity they had forfeited during 
the preceding war. In the East Indies, SuiFren, 
and iA the West Indies, and on the American con- 
tinent, d'Estaing, Vaudreuil,Lamothc- Piquet, and 
Guichen, acquired a well-merited reputation by 
sea. They were not, however, able to cope with 
those to whom they were opposed, not withstand-, 
ing Great Britain had to contend against three 
European powers, and her refractory colonies, the 
independence of which she was finally obliged ta 
declare. In the land service, among the French 
warriors who distinguished themselves, may be 
cited with a particular emphasis the names of 
Bouille and Rochambeau. 

We proceed now to the remote catisos of the 
French revolution ; and are necessarily led to the 
CQuspiracy of the 4uk0 of Orleans; one of the 
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most depraved cliaracters of wWch history ctm^ 
furnish au example. The unnatural hatred he 
bore to Louis XV'l. was founded on the refusal of 
tlie latter to appoiut him to the ofUce and dignitr' 
of high admiral of France. He allied himself 
Sfcretly wilh the factious subjects, and, in gone-' 
ral, with all those who were di»!iatisficd with the 
court. The dispute between the minister of 
fiuauccs and the parliament soon afforded him a 
meot opportunity to gratify his revenge. The par- 
li anient iiavin^ remonstrated against a loan pio. 
posed by M. deCalonnp, liOuLs XVI. erased irom 
tl;e registers the motives on which the renion. 
strancc uas founded. Tlie minister now con- 
vened an assembly of the notables, and declared 
that the expenditures exceeded the receipts by a 
huiulred millioiisof livres. His predecessor, M. 
JVecker, endeavoured lo provC that this drftcH 
vas not imputable to him. ^ lie was exiled ; and 
the disgrace of M. C'aloune soon followed. The 
notables were dismissed, and the court thrown 
into the utmost embarrassment. 

Brienne, the new minister of finances, had re- 
course <o several expedients to relieve the exigen- 
cies of (he state, and, among others,, to a stamp 
tax, ajidalax on territorial properties. These 
imposts were registered, in the presence of the 
king, in a bed gf justice ; but the parliament 
protested against this act of the royal authority, 
and its members were exiled to Troyes. They 
•were soon after recalled, on condition that they 
should not refuse to register a loan of four hun. 
dred millions of livres. It was agreed that the 
assembly to be holden by the king should be called 
jRf;j^a/^ andnota bedof justice^ a dcuomination 
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which began td be odious. This conciliatory 
arrangement gave so much alarm to the duke of 
Orleans and his fellow conspirators, who were 
determined to accomjplish the overthrow of the 
statC) that they agreed to attend the f oyal sitting^ 
purposely to limit the authority of the ministers, 
and to force the king to'tonvene the states gene- 
ral. It took place on the following day, when 
. the king entered without bearing about his person 
any of the marks of royalty. He was accompanied 
by his court, his ministers, the princes, and the 
peers of the realm. Having expressed his wish 
that the edict for the raising of the loan should hp 
registered without delay, the silence which ensued 
was suddenly interrupted by the duke of Orleans^ 
^vho, regarding the king with an insolent air, 
demanded imperatively whether he was present 
at a royal sittings or at a bed of justice. The mo- 
narch having replied that it was a royal sitting, 
the duke of Orleans observed, that, as the registry 
of the loan was, according to his opinion, illegal, 
it would be necessary to add, for the security ef 
those who were supposed to have taken a part in 
the deliberations, that the nieasure was resorted 
to by the express command of the king. To this 
Louis XVI. replied that he had done nothing 
which was not very legal. The lean having been 
registered, he retired. 

Such was the pretext of which the duke of 
Orleans availed himself, to put himself at the head 
of the discontented faction. At his suggestion, 
the parliament, after the departure of the king, 
declared that the loan was illegal, and the dclU 
4)erati6ns incomplete, because the votes of the 
assemibly had not been coliectedL On his side, 
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the king declared, that he was not so mirch of.*- 
fended by the declaration of the duke of Orleans, 
as by the tone of insolence with which it had been 
cU^livered. As he had been informed that the 
coiiusellors of the parliament held nocturnal 
meetings in the Orleans palace, and that their 
conduct on the above occasion was the result of 
one of these meetings, he ordered the duke t>f 
Orleans to retire to his country seat, and issued 
Ivttrca de eachel for the arrest of two of tiie couo« 
seliors, Freteau and Sabbatier. The queen wa& 
suspected of being the adviser of this rigorous 
measure, which at such a moment of political 
eil'ervescence was highly impolitic 

Scarcely had the f^MVLQ of Orleans reached the 
place of bis exile, th^n he vented his rage in the 
bitterest execrations against the king and queen, 
on whose destruction he was resolved, should it 
^ven be at the expence of his own life and fortune. 
His virtuous duchess, who had been misled by bis 
hypocritical promises, presented heri»elf to Louis 
A VI. and obtained his pardon. Having beea 
reralh^d from his exile, he procured an interview 
Hitli the king, in whose presence he put oa the 
exlorior of gratitude and submission ; but th^ 
thorn still rankling in his bosom, he pursued moro 
ard cully than ever the execution of his atrocious 
project. 

It was promoted by the existing circumstapces. 
The court stood in need of supplies ; and the 
|)ariiamen.t of Paris refused to register any dc-n 
scriptiou of loan or impost, notwithstanding the 
promise uf the king to. convene the states generaU 
^'he innovations of the minister, Brienne, and the 
absurdity of h\s j^/cnar^ court ^ had givc^ ofleoc^ 
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to all the orders of the state. This minister was 
dismissed, and his place supplied by Ncckcr. 

liithcrto the duke of Orleans had directed th% 
parliaments against the court, in the hope of be- 
ing appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; 
but the retreat of Brienne induced him to shift 
his ground. The ex.minister, who was convinced 
that bis disgrace was owing to the inliexible'rcsis- 
tance of the parliaments, threw an apple of dis- 
cord between them and the people, which ren- 
dered them odious to the latter. He asserted pub. 
licly, that the parliament of Paris had refused fhe 
territorial impost with no other Tiew than to 
throw all the burthen on the third estate or com- 
mOnalty. A general effervescence was thus pro- 
duced ; and} under these unpromising circum* 
stances^ the notables were a second time convened* 

At this juncture France was a prey to a famine, 
which, partly real, and partly artificial, could not 
fail to augment the growing discontents. The in- 
clemency of the season had in some measure de^ 
stroyed the promise of the last harvest ; and th^ 
edict relative to the free circulation of com, had 
enabled the monopolizers to possess themselves of 
what remained. At the head of these miscreants 
was the duke of Orleaps, who was the sovereign 
arbiter of the life or death of the multitude. The 
granaries in which bis own immense capital, and 
all the sums he had been enabled to borrow^ wer^ 
sunk, were opened o/ shut according to the dic- 
tates of his hellish policy. 

In the second assembly of the potables, Louis 
X yi. proposed the discussion of a very hazardous' 
question, whether the votes of the statcis genera,! 
should be collected by order, or iRdividually.' 

His 



II is new minister, Ncckcr, coutriTed to give an 
unprecedented influence to the thirdr estate. In a 
letter to the king, tjic nobility proposed to make' 
a personal sacrifice of their privileges, and to con-, 
tribute to all the imposts and charges in propor- 
tion to their fortunes. Had the dignified clergy 
followed their example, the monarchy might have 
been saved. 

The states general were opened at Versailles on 
{he 5th of May, 1789. As soon as the three or. 
cfers were seated, according to the prescribed 
forms, the king made his appearance accompanied 
by his court. Having noticed that the duke of 
Orleans was modestlj/ seated among the deputici 
of his jurisdiction, the king sent for him, and 
addressed him as follows : ^' I am surprised at 
^' not seeing the first prince of the blood near mj 
^^ |)erson. It appears to me that, uudqr circum* 
^' stances like the present, it is your duty not to 
^' abandon your sovereign. Why , besides, should 
** you se|)arat(' yourself from the princes ?" The 
duke of Orleans persisted in his refusal ; and the 
kiuK {rave up the point. By the political pretext 
of associating himself with the deputies of his 
juri^dicfion, the former acquired an additional 
j)opu lari ty. 

'Vhi'. speech of the king to the deputies was 
expressive of his benevolent intentions, and of his 
wihh to make every sacrifice to the public good* 
The verilicalion of the powers of the three orderi 
was productive of a very vehement discussion. 
I'he duke of Orleans, whose speech was equally 
inilamniatory with those of Mirabeau and Syeyes, 
had brought over to his side the majority of the 
clergy ; and the indiscreet mef^sure of Xecker, hv 



Vliich it vf2Li stipulated that the number of the 
tiers etat should be at least equal to that of the 
other two orders conjunctively, threw the pre- 
ponderance into the scale of the former, who could 
Tkot fail to find many adherents in the superior 
classes^ 

From the moment that the deputies of the third 
order had formed themselves into a national as^ 
sembly, the other orders w6re |ed away by their 
impulsive force, and the equilibrium entirely de* 
stroyed. All the wise and beneficent measures 
proposed by the monarch were rejected. The oiith 
taken in the tennis court of Versailles, by th« 
Members of the -national assembly, who had been 
joined by the greater part of the clergy, to main- 
tain an equality of rights, AV^as productive of a 
^gtejSit fermentation, to which the dismissal of M. 
Necker furnished a new aliment. It would b« 
Superfluous to detail all the tumultuous procecd- 
itigs which ensued, both in the national assembly^ 
and among the populace of the capital. It will 
suffice, therefore,' to observe, that Mirabeaii, the 
creature of the duke of Orleans, gave the signal 
of revolt, both in the assembly at Versailles, and 
In the pnlace of his protector in Paris. Having 
'caused a report to be circulated that the deputies 
Vcre to be massacred, and the inhabitants of the 
eupital exposed to all the horrors of a famine, he 
appeared at the tribune^ and demanded that the 
troopsj by whom the safety of the assembly was 
menaced, should be enjoined, by a decree, to 
withdraw, and that another decree should* be 
enacted, to declare that the minister who had been 
dismissed merited the confidence of the nationi 
'l'ii«s«-4ecroi?s Wei^ in reality a declaration of war* 

The 
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the Ddstillc, ha took the civic oath it the gettenl 
iTcdoration, at which was likewise present the duke 
of Orleans, who had returned from Englandi 
whither he had been sent on a particular mission. 
The constitution above referred to abolished the 
feudal system, and the titles of the nobility. 

The departure of the king's aunts fbr Italy, and 
the tiight of monsieur, his brother, occasioned the 
monarch to be so closely watched, that he was not 
even permitted to pay a visit to St. Clouds To 
this close captivity were superadded the grossest 
outrages. Nothing was spoken of but the Ans« 
trian conlmittee, and the intrigues of the queen, 
by w horn it was represented that all the European 
powers were rendered hostile to France. The 
legislature had the insolence to separate the tCN 
race of the Feuillaos from the rest of the garden 
of the Thuilleries, by the means of cords and 
ribbons, with an injunction to any one whatever 
not to pass beyond that limit, to the end thai 
tliere might be no correspondence kept up with 
the supposcxl Austrian committee. In short, the 
situation of Louis XVI. and his family became so 
Insupportable under all the harsh restraints which 
were imposed, that it became absolutely ncces* 
sary for them to break the chains of their cap* 
tivity. Accordingly, on the night of the %th of 
June 1791, the king and royal family contrived to 
escape from the vigilance of their implacable 
enemies. When on tlic eve of his departure, 
Louis addressed a proclamation to the French 
nation, t4> explain his conduct both before and 
after the convocation of the states general, and 
to expose the motives which induced him to quit 
Paris and take up his residence elsci^hero. To 
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this deelaration ^Tas opposed another, addtcssed 
by the national assembly to the people of France, 
ia which the king's flight was represented as au 
attack 00 the national sovereignty. 

The unfortunate monarch Avas recognised at St. 
Menehoult by Drouet the postmaster, who pre^ 
c;^ded him to Varennes. lie was there obliged to 
aJight, with his family, at the house of the soli, 
citor of the commune^ oi| pretext of the necessity 
of examining his passport. The detachments. 
i¥hich had been, intended for his escort not haVf 
ing reached their destination, and the streets of 
Yarennes having been, as well as the bridge,, 
blockaded, he was constrained to return to Paris 
-with his family, and to become a prisoner once 
more. 

. The history of the legislative assembly up to 
the memorable 10th of August 1792, may be 
comprised in a few words.' It consisted of un, 
ceasing attacks on the small share of power de- 
legated to the king by the constituent assembly, 
find of denunciations against the ministers, what. 
ever might have been the nature of their opera- 
tions. This assembly was principally composed 
of jac'obins, by whoni the butcheries of Avignun /" 
irere saqctioned, and who bestowed an unqualified 
i4iprobatiQn on all the crimes which disgraced 1^ 
regenerated Frapce. Tlic veto opposed by the 
king to the decrees relative to the emigrants and 
the unconstitutional clergy, occasioned him to 
lose a considerable share ot the popularity he had 
acquired after hji (light ; and the asylum given to 
th^ emigrants at Coblontz, together with the 
fioalitipn of Pilnitz, supplied the jacobins with 
p^niple iz^tter for their alarms ^ud $u>picion&, 
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The efforts made by Louis X Vf . io cetirince tlicw 
of his attachnu'iit to the constitution, were in* 
effectual, as appeared by the addresses sent into 
the dopartinents^ charging him with perjurj a/ui. 
dissimulation. 

In the mean time, the Orleans party, keadei 
by Hrissot, douianded a declaration of war. Ta 
ttiis UK'asure tJic king was forced reluctantlj to 
gif e liis assent. As the sole aim of its contrirets 
Has to bring about the abolition of royalty, the 
army was disorganized, to the end that all the 
miscarriages mii>ht be imputed to the king. The 
most exptM'ienccd otTicers in the land and sea smt. 
vices were proscribed ; and in the defeat of the 
French army at Lille, Dyion, the commaiidant| 
was butchered by the patriots. 

The incendiary speeches of the Marseillese, at 
the bar of the assembly, laid the fguDdation for 
the disasters of the 20rh of June 1792. The 
mob which was then coiiccted in the suburb of 
St. Antoine, was headed by the execrable Saa* 
U rre, and w as soon joined by the banditti be- 
longing (o the suburb of St. Marcel. On tbii 
occoiiiou thirty thousand men and women as- 
sembled before the paln^ce of the Thutllerics, ia 
which the king and royal family resided. WliiJe 
they were in the act of forcing tlie door of the 
royal apartment, Louis X.Vi. caused it to be 
opened, observing to his Swiss guards that he had 
nothiig to dread from the French, lie was in- 
stantly i^tirroun led by the assassins, who called 
vehemently for the queen, with menaces which 
plainly impiu d the atrocious purpose on whicii 
they wen bent Lt*gendrc the conrentionalist 
and Jbutchcfi was ;imou{ the £roup, and by his 
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i)#miiiand a red bonnet was put on the head of the 
king. The execrable Santcrre, who had hitherto 
nenoiained without side, in expectation that the 
bloody doeds on which he reckoned would be per^ 
petrated, rushed into the queen's apartment, foU 
lowed by the most ferocious of the banditti. At 
Uie sight of his destined victim he faultered ; and 
the room being so crouded as to endanger sufilb- 
cation, he was with some diificuity prevailed on to 
withdraw with his follower^ by those who had 
hastened to the protection of the queen. Petion 
BOW entered the palace, and observing to the sansn 
$ulottes that, as they had begu^ the day with dig. 
pi^y and- firmness, it behoved them to persist in 
the same laudable conduct, he recommended to 
them to withdraw. They complied; and thus 
were terminated the events of the 20th of June, 
'' Louis XV i. wa^s so fully persuaded of the dcs^ 
tiny which awaited him, that in one of his pro^ 
clamatious he introduced the following words ; 
^^ If those who are desirous to accopiplish the 
overthrow of tiie monarchy, have need of the 
commission of another crime, they may perpetrate 
it. In the present crisis the king will alibrd, 
until the 4ast moment, an example of courage 
and fortitude.'' He $ent for Pctian, whom ho 
questioned relatively to the state of Paris, and 
who answered evasively all the questions put to 
him. Louis was not ignorant that the insurrec* 
tions were to be renewed on the following day; 
but the mayor of Paris persisted ia his assertion 
that tranquillity wa£» restored. 

While tb€ unfortunate monarch prepared hiQi« 
«elf to qnitthe throne and his existen/ce, thejaco. 
bins suppreftsod, by a dccre^^, the chasseurs and 
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grcnaditTR. of whom they were afraid, as weW « 
the stati ot'the national /;tiard. Themcasares whick 
ihoy \n1r9\nH\ until the 10th of August, had for 
their sole aim tlie ovcrUirow of the monarchj* 
])uriug the iti^ht of the 9th the sections of Paris 
followed the impulsion g/iven to them by the in* 
surgents of the suburb St. Antoine, and by the 
atrocious Dantor> .-they appointed conimissionerti 
and suspended the municipality. While the ele- 
ments of dcstr action were thus prepared, Lunis 
X V^l. took every precaution which a regard to his 
security required, lie reviewed his faithful Swiss 
guards, and the few battalions of the national 
guard stationod at the palace. He could not, 
however, confide in the allegiance of the latter. 
The posts of the palace were tripled; and, beside 
the inner guard, the cavalry were ranged in order 
of battle at eleven at niglit, witfar instructions tA 
allow the insurgents to pass through their ranlU| 
but afterwards, by a sudden manoeuvre, to foice 
them to retreat by the narrow passage of the 
liOu vro. Several other dispositions were m^de by 
the old marechal de Mailly, who does not appear, 
however, to have calculated the force of the in- 
surgents. They were led on by the Marseilleie, 
who were regimented, and had been joined by a 
great portion of the national guards. 

The rebels met with but few obstacles in taking 
possession of the square (Carousal) facing the pa. 
lace, where they found several pieces of ordnances 
While they menaced the destruction of the palace, 
Roederer, procureor-syndic of the department, 
f^ntered, and declared to the iLing and queen, that, ; 

£» ^he majority of the national guards had been J 
roughi oyer to tb« side of the insurgents, the 
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wilj resource they had left was to repair to the 
legislative assembly, and there seek shelter from 
the fury of the enraged popalace. They consent- 
ed with some hesitation ; and in their way thither, 
with the rest of the royal family, were exposed to 
the most scandalous outrages. On their arrival 
the.king addressed the assembly as follows: ^^ I 
^^ am come here to prevent a great crime; I am 
'^ persnaded that I am, as well as my family, in 
*^ perfect security among the representatives of 
^^ the nation. It is my intention to spend the. 
*^ day here.'* 

In, a few minutes Roederer appeared at the bar 
of the assembly, with an account of the assassioa- 
tion of Mandat, the commandant of the national 
guard, and of the palace having been forced. lie 
added, that the Sv^iss guards, and all those who 
hod acte<l on the defensive, had, with but (cw ex« 
ceptions, been put to death. The brevity of our 
plan forbids us to enter into a detail of the horrid 
massacres which were committed on the memora- 
ble 10th of August. We therefore return to the 
captive monarch and his deplorable family. 

They remained in the assembly for three days, ia 
the box set aside for the reporters of the debates. 
During this interval a decree was unanimously 
passed for the temporary suspension of royalty, 
^nd another for the establishment of a national 
convention. The civil list was suspended ; and 
the patriotic ministers, Servan, Claviere, and 
Roland, recalled. It was next resolved that the 
Statue^ of Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV., should be taken: from their pc« 
destab, and converted into cannons. At length 
Maimely thd reporter of the commune^ appeared 
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al the bar of the assembly, and nilide the Mlotr^ 
lug speech : '^ Nothing further remains for LlOois 
^' XVI. except the right of justifying himself be^ 
'^ fore the sovereign people. The Temple is to be 
^^ assigned to him. and his family as an abode ; and 
^ they shall there be guarded by twenty men, to 
^ be furnished by the sections. As all their 
^^ friends are traitors, they shall not be allowed 
^^ to keep up any correspondence. The streets 
*^ through i»hich they are to pass shall be lined 
'^ with the soldiers of the revolution ; and their 
^^ greatest punishment will be to hear the exela-* 
'* iQations of vive la nation j rive la liberie." 'l*hc 
king and his family were instantly conducted ta 
the Temple. 

At the epoch of the massacres in the prisons, at 
the commencement of September, the populace 
proceeded to the Temple, with the head of the 
murdered princess of Lamballe on the end of 9, 
pike. One of the commissaries, addressing hinu 
self to Louis, beckoned him to the window ta 
witness, as he said, a curious spectacle. He was 
stopped, however, by the colleague of this mis^ 
cieant; and his sensibility was thus spared the 
Tiew of so ghastly a sight. The above massacres^ 
as well as those of Versailles, were executed witJi 
an atrocity whidh fury alone could not have in^ 
spired. Their object, which had been coolly cal« 
culated) was to strike a terror in the French^ 
which should prepare them for the marder of thdr 
spvereign. 

He was now, together with every part of his fa* 
Diily,^trictly searched, and deprived of penknives^ 
scissars, and, in general, whatever might have been 
greeted tQ the oinx of self-destrac^ioA* This was 

full^ 
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fii)!y sijflficient to intimate the approaching fate 
that awaited him. On the 11th of September 
the new mayor of Paris, Chambon, yisitcd the 
Temp!e to inform him that he was no longer to . 
be indulged with the society of the dauphin. He 
was thus deprived of his best consolation. 

About the middle of September Louis and his 
family were immured in a tower which had been 
carefully insulated from the rest of the building. 
The windows were barricadocd, and the light al* 
lowed to penetrate m no other way than through 
a narrow opening at the top, by which the air was 
likewise admitted. In this cruel captirity, the 
sntfering monarch was depriTed, by the merciless 
commissaries of the commune, of pens, ink, and 
paper. His pencil e?en was taken from him ; but 
he was allowed to retain his books. On the 2 1st 
of the above month, Manuel came to announce 
to him the establishment of the republic. 

The jacobins and cordeliers having laid aside 
their own particular resentments, united to con- 
cert the destruction of Louis XVI. He was in- 
terrogated at the bar of the convention, con* 
formably to a report m^de on the 6th of Nqveni- 
ber, by a commission of twenty-four members. 
Among the crimes alleged against him^ he was 
accused of haring supplied the enemies of Franca 
with money ; of being the author of the war waged 
on the French territory; of having conspired 
against the liberty of the country, &c. ^c. Suf-, 
ficc it to say that his reply to each of the heads of 
accusation was delivered with firmness aud dig. 
nity ; aqd that, whatever was the degree of cul- 
pability attached to himself, or to his advisors, his 
implacable enemies were fully bent on his death. 

Having 
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Having dcmaiidi'd a counsel to draw up bis de*' 
fruce, hv withdrew luto the hall of couferenci* 
Co wait the reply. 

The Orleans partj, and tb£ jacobins beaded by 
Robespierre, in the expectation that he* woold 
bare been condemned on that day, h^d prepared 
a bed for him in one of the apartments, and would 
not consent tJiat council should be assigned hiau 
Their opinion uas, however, successfully coaw 
bated. The unlortunate ntonarcb having been 
led back to the Temple, made choice of Target 
and Tronchet, two ceieijrate<l coun^fellors, as his 
advocates. On the refusal of the former to- under** 
take the olfice^' Malesherbes was nominated in fail 
stead. JVI. de Sezr*, a young student in the btw^ 
became in the cwnt their coadjutor* 

On Chf'th^imaa day Louis XV' I. made bis will; 
and on the following day was conducted to tha 
convention, i lis justificatory discourse was tfaera 
read by M, de Sr/c; and he was again k^ back 
to the Temple amid the maledictions of the popiu 
liice. Nothing particular o(iCurred until the 
14th of January 170J, when it was decided ia 
the cotivriition that Louia Capet had been guilty 
of a conspiracy against the liberty of the nation^ 
^nd had made an attack on the general security 
of the state. Secondly, it was voted that the 
primary assenibiics should not be convened, to 
give a sanction to the sentence which was to be 
pronounced. And, thirdly, the nature of ibd 
penalty to he inilictedwas discussed. 

The death of l.ouis XV'l. was decided by a 
majority of five voices. Before the president 
prorr«>cied to cast up the votes, he anuouoce4 
that iic had jiibt rt-cttivpd two letters^ on^ of thom 
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from (Tie Embassador of Spain, the other from 
tile deVcnders ot the king. Kelativcly to the first, 
the order of th^ day was adopted ; and it was de<« 
creed that the advocates of Louis shoiihl not be 
heard antil after the result should have been pro- 
claimiHL A paper signed by the monarch, who 
iras di'siroos that an appeal should be made to 
•the people, was rejected in the same way. 

Of all the demands -which Lonis XVI. made 
to the conTontion, after his fatal sentence had 
• been read to him, two only were granted, namely, 
tbat he should have a private interview with a 
priest whom he would name, and another wrth 
&U family. . His tender and ati'octionate udienv 
■luay be better conceived than described. Wc 
ffhall therefore brietly state, that the 21st of Ja-* 
litiary, 1793, was fatal to a sovereign, who, how 
ever he may be ta](ed with weakncns, was not 
ilcvoid of talents and accomplishments. His bit-« 
l&rest cnenufs have done homage to the benevo«* 
Fence of hi$ heart. Alas! had he possessed the . 
€rmness of character which would have enabled 
luni to ste^m the torrent of faction and mutinous 
lliscronteDt, be might still have been seated on the 
^ronc of his ancestors. 

The occurrences which led to his tragical end 
leave interrupted the course of the political and 
military tran!»actions, of which the following U a 
sliort retrospect. The partition- treaty, as it i* 
termed^ betwe-en the courts, was signed in the 
. ifionth of July 17i)l, and on the followini^ month 
Ae treaty of Pilnitz was personally signed by the 
emperor and the king ot' Prussia. The article 
of the latter treaty, which particularly related to 
Fiancoyput'portedthat edectual uiea:>ures should 
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be concerted for the maiatenance of the exittfaig 
treaties with that nation ; and that, if every le- 
presentatiou to that efl'ect should fail of succesi, 
the concurrence of all the European powcn 
should he demanded. As it was impossible that 
the situation of the royal family of France should 
not involve that power in a dispute with the em- 
peror, on account of his nearness of consangvU 
nity with Marie Antoinette, the French antlcipat. 
ed the blow which was meditated against theai, 
by a hostile decree passed in the month of April 
17^2. It was followed in a few days by a de- 
claration of war published against France at 
Brussels ; and in the month of July of the saiae 
year the Austrian manifesto appeared. Two other 
manifestoes were shortly after published by Pms- 
ftia. The French princes who had quitted FraacA 
made their declaration in the month of August. 

While a part of the courts of Europe were thai 
preparing hostilities, and the others watchiag 
their progress with a lively interest, the French 
made two successful invasions of tlie Aiistiija 
Netherlands. On their side the great army of 
the allies entered France, and took possession of 
Longwi on the 22d of August, about which tiiBft 
the marquis de la Fayette, feeling a remorse of 
conscience for the part he had taken in the rewo* 
Intjon, as well as a deep concern for the sufier- 
ings of the royal family, came over to the allies 
with a part of the staif of his army. 

The French general Dumourier was at this 
time strongly encamped at Grandpre^ where he 
had. the mortification to learn that V^erdun had 
been treacherously delivered up to the allies, 
liis outposts were repeate<lly attacked, but nn- 
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fuecesfifullj. The post of Croix-dH-bois was, 
however, forced, and as his army was reduced to 
.fifteen thousand men, who had to contend against 
sixty thousand Prussians and Austrians, together 
with a body of enraged emigrants, he was forced 
to retreat. It required all his skill to prevent the 
eomplete rout of his troops, who were seized with 
a panic terror. He now proceeded to occupy 
the camp of St. Menehould. Towards the latter 
end of September the important fortress of Thion-. 
Tille was besieged by the allies. It was gallantly 
defended by general Wlmpfen, who, in a success- 
ful sortie, seized on the magazines and military 
waggons of the besiegers. 

Dumouricr having been joined by generals 
Kellermann and Beurnonvillc, the combined army 
. advanced in his pursuit. His position having been 
reconnoitred by the king of Prussia, several co- 
lumns were put in motion by the allies, for ths 
attack of the heights of Gizancourt. Repeated 
skirmishes ensued, but nothing decisive was ef- 
fected on either side. The combined forces were 
encamped within sight of the strong post occupied 
by DuDiourier, whose army was joined by nume« 
rpus bands of volunteers. 

The allied troops, encamped in the sterile part 
of the province of Champagne, suffered so much 
from famine and disease, that their camp became 
4k, scene of desolation and death. The Prussian 
monarch, after having twice sent his adjutant- 
general with propositions to general Dumourier, 
retreated with his troops. 

The French, under general Custine, having made 
an irruption into Germany, in a few weeks made 
themselves masters of Spire, Worms, Metz, and 
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•Frankfdrt. Tbcfie events accelersited thc^r^a^usitfptf 
of Verdun by the Aiistrians. Savoy was likewise 
inraded by the French general Montesquiou, on 
whose approach Chamberpi surrendered. The dis. 
putes between the French and theflttje Republic 
of Genera were settled by a treaty w Vich was sa 

•highly displeasing to tcbe' French goTerqnient, that 
deputies were sent • froid Paris to arrest general 
Montesqaiou, who was so fortunate as to make his 

' escape. While this was passing, general Anselme^ 
at the beafd of the army of the Var, took posses, 
sion of Nice, Montalban, and Villa Franca ; bat 
ba\ing been afterwards defeated atSaspello, and 
forced to retreat from Qastillon^ he was suspected 
of treachery, and s^nt prisoner to Paris. 

The duke of Sa;cc<i»Tescben, governor general 

of the Austrian Netherlands^ having joined tb^ 

-»Finy of the Imperial) governor general Clairfayt^ 

•and' the Austrian forces being strongly entrencheii 
on the heights of Jcmmilpes, Dnmouricr came to 

~a resolution to attack thorn. Having, early in the 
morning of the 6thr of November, dislodged the 
enemy from a small village in the vicinity, the 

.'general attack was m^de at nooif. Th& (hrst stage 
of the Austrian redoubts hafing be^n carried, 

• Dumourier charged the enemy's cavalry, who 
gave way. The sccoi>d stage of redoubts was 
carried with great impetuosity ; and theAustriaHs 

• iorccd to retreat after a very vigorous defence. 
-The conquest of Ucigiam followed thisvery ira^* 
.^portant victory. General Clair fay t, who had ng^ 

assumed the command in chief of the Austrian 

• forces, after having spent nearly two months ia 
retreating j took up his position on the right bank 
•f thoRhi^A* ' 

XliAP. 
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CtfAPTER VIII; 

Events of the French Revolution from the death 
of Louis XVI. to the Treaty of Amiens. 

CHAUVELIN, the French ambassador, ha?v 
ing rccdyed an order from the English go^r 
▼ernmcnt to quit London, the conventioo sent 
thither a Dego<;iator, M^rat, who wa^i no sooner 
landed at Dover, than he was obliged to re-em^ 
bark, the news of the death of the king of France 
having already reached England* War was de^ 
clared by Groat Brit9,in and Spain soon after ;. 
^nd their example w^s speedily followed by 
Kussia* 

Dumonrier was ordered to invade Holland, 
iind confided to general Miranda the siege of 
Maastricht. He himself laid siege to Breda, the 
surrender of wiiich was fpilowed by that of 
Klundert, Qertruidembcrg, and Williamstadt, 
While he wa3 employed in the blockade of Berg. 
op-zoom, the British army commanded by the 
^uke of York landed in Hollands and rccovere4 
Williamstadt from the hands of the French. The 
prince of Cobourg surprised the advanced posts 
of the French army before M^'estricht, and 
obliged Miranda to raise the siege of that place. 
Dumourier was in cojisequence commanded to 
abandon his enterprise against Holland, and to 
concentrate all his forces so as to be enabled to 
oppose the priij^e qf Cpbpurg, lip v(^ fqrcod 
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to order a general retreat at the close of the battle 
of Ncrviiidc, fought on the 18th of March, not- 
withstanding he had at the onset been flattered 
with the prospect of a complete victory. He was 
afterwards defeated near LouTaih ; and by this 
Tjctory on the part of the allies, Belgium was re- 
covered from the French. 

In proportion as Dumouricr approached France, 
his enemies, the jacobins of Paris, became more 
bitter in their hatred towards him. As he had 
threatened to march to the capital, to protect the 
Girondins, and the party headed by Dan ton, 
three commissioners were sent to sound his inten- 
tions. On his side he negociated with the Aus- 
trian generals, to secure for himself a retreat 
He quitted Tournay, for the purpose of drawing 
nearer to France, and having broken up the camp 
of Mauldc, took up his residence at St. Amand* 
His plan was to possess himself of Lille, Valen- 
ciennes, and Conde, there to proclaim the con- 
stitution of 1 701, with the re-establishment of 
the monarchical form of goTcrnment; but in this 
attempt he failed. While he had thus placed 
himself in a rery delicate and hazardous position, 
four conventional commissioners, accompanied by 
Beurnonville, the minister of war, came to his 
camp to notify to him that he was to repair in- 
stantly to Paris. Well knowing the fate which 
there awaited him, he caused the commissioners 
to be arrested, and delivered them up into the 
hands of the Austrians. They were afterwards 
exchanged for the daughter of Louis X VL Th« 
defection of Dumourier, and of a part of his army, 
followed this event. 

The Fr^ch army was rallied; and placed under 
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the eoimnand pf general Dampiorre, who made 
two ineffectual attempts to force the allies to (lis. 
continue the blockade of Cond^. He fell in an 
fu;tion which was undertaken with this view : and 
the prince of Saxe Cobqurg remained, in a manner, 
a passive spectator of the discomfiture of the 
French army. It is thought that his inaction 
was occasioned by the truce he had made with 
Duroourier. 

At the same time ih^t these disastrous events 
were announced to the convention, advices were 
brought of the unfavourable posture of affairs in 
St. Domingo, and of the surfender of the island 
of Corsica to Great Britain. The Spaniards had 
invaded a part of lloussillon, with an ardour and 
a vigilance which were not expected from such a 
foe ; and in la Vendee an insurrection had been 
kindled by the priests. The army of revolters 
there collected had assumed the title of the ca*. 
tholic army, and rallied in the name of God and 
the king. It was headed by the nobility; who 
had not emigrated there j,n the same degree as in 
the other parts of France. 

In Paris a plot had been formed to murder the 
Girondins, as well 4s the greater part of the depu« 
tics who had not voted for the death of the king. 
This butchery was to have been carried into exe« 
^ution on the 9th ^f Mardi, 1793, but was resisted 
by Dan. ton, and several other jacobins, who con* 
sidered the measure as too precipitate. They ore* 
ated, however, a revQiutiQnar;j^ CQmmittee^ which 
was to effect their purpose iq a more gradual way. 
In the mean time they declared tiiemseives in a 
state of permanent insurr^ctioa aeainst all the 
caenues of the republic, whate?er might be their 
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denomination. Robespierre and Danton obtained 
a decree by which all the *a«v culoftes ^^ere to be 
armed with pikes and muskets at the expense of 
the rich, who were themselves to be disarmed as 
suspected persons. A forced loan by which they 
were to be progressively taxed was superadded, 
together with several revolutionary taxes, which 
were levied in the departments, at the will of the 
commissioners of the convention. The maximuiB 
was |. reposed by the commune of Paris, but re- 
jected until a more convenient opportunity. In the 
iutertm, the shops and warehouses of the grocers 
in the capital were, on the snggestion of Marat, 
plundered by the populace, who did not, however, 
take the advice of that monster^ to hang ap before 
their doors several of those whom they tb us robbed 
with impunity. The instigator to these atrocitiee 
was denounced, and tried by a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, chiefly composed of his own creatures. 
The necessary consequence was that he was ac« 
quitted, and again took his seat in the assembfy. 

His disciple, Orleans, or, as he stiled himself, 
Kgalitc\ Mas not equally fortunate. As soon as 
the convention learned that one of his sons had 
been an accomplice of Dumourier, he was arrested.' 
His fans Mho were still in France were closely 
watched at Marseilles. The Bourbons were ba- 
nished from the territory of the republic \ and 
the cudevunt duchess of Orleans confined in a 
fortress in Normandy. 

Such were the first t ssays of the mountaineers 
in the conTention, and of the jacobins in their 
club. The commune of PariiB having, at the in- 
stigation of the execrable Ilebert, declared itself 
in a ^tftte oijpermanefU iniurrection, several of tb« 
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sections followed its example. The insunrectioii 
of the 31st of May was the ineyitable result of 
these detestable measures ; but the decisive blow 
was not struck until the. 2d of June. On the lat. 
ter day, ihe sections, headed by the ferocious 
Ilenriot, repaired to the convention, and by their 
means twenty-nine of the most virtuous and dis- 
interested members of the convention were put 
under arrest. Several of them made their escape 
into the departments, where they found the inha- 
bitants prepared to revolt against the tyranny ot 
the jacobins. The city of Nantes declared in 
their favour, as did likewise that of Caen, where 
the republican general Wimpfen had his head« 
quarters. 

Qn the 11th of July, Marat, the execrable 
Marat, was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, a 
young lady belonging to an ancient and respecta- 
ble family inhabiting Caen in Normandy. She 
had seen the proscribed deputies who had sought 
a refuge in that city^ and their details inspired her 
with the resolution ta rid the world of this odious 
tyrant. Having with some difficulty obtained the 
interview after which she so ardently longed, she 
found him busied in taking a bath. While sho 
amused him in recounting the names of the fugi* 
tive deputies who were concealed in the place of 
her nativity, she drew her knife, and plunged it 
in his heart. Thus perished one of the most de. 
testable monsters the revolution had engendered. 
The heroic Charlotte Corday was guillotined 9, 
few days aftoi\ with circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity. >^ 

The new constitution was adopted tawards the 
cU$e of Jukie 1793, at which time the disturb>am;es 
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took place at Lyons which laid the foatidation for 
all the horrors that were subsequently heaped on 
that city. Marseilles also declared against the ty- 
ranny of the jacobins, and sent a body of troopi 
to ATignon, to proceed from thence to Lyons, to 
afford snccour to the besieged inhabitants. They 
vere encountered and defeated by general Car^ 
taux, who speedily made his appearance at the 
gates of Marseilles. Such of the inhabitants as 
were royalists, or, as they were termed, fcde- 
ralists, were desirous to oppose his entry ; bat 
having been forced to yield to^he lower classes, 
fled to Toulon, which had been taken possession 
of by the British forces. That city was aban- 
doned by them at the close of the above year. 

In la Vendee the insurrection was still mort 
foriiifdable than in the south. The royalists, in 
an um^uccessful attack on Nantes, s^riftced from 
three to four thousand of their best troops. Not- 
withstanding fifty thousand republicans were 
marched against them, they obtained several im- 
portant victories, one of which was gained by five 
thousand soldiers of the royal and catholic 
army against nearly forty thousand convention^ 
alists. 

Near the Pyrrenees the republicans were 
equally unsuccessful. A Spanish army penetrated 
into the French territory, and seized the impor- 
tant fortress of Bellegarde, together with the port 
of Collioure. 

Conde surrendered, in the month of July 3793, 
to the prince of Saxe Cobourg, after a blockade 
of four months. The siege of Valenciennes was 
|>irecedcd by the defeat of the French, whose camp 
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at f amara was forced by the allies. On this oc- 
casion the duke of York distinguished himself 
highly, at the head of the Biitish troops. Under 
these circumstances, so perilous to France, ge- 
neral Custine was ordered to quit the army of tha 
Rhine, and to take the command of that of the 
North. His camp was forced, and the surrender 
of Valencicunes followed. Such was thesituatioa 
of France in the autumn of 1793. 

The committee of public safety was established 
to desolate France by the most horrid butcheries 
and persecutions. Dam ton writhdrcw from tho 
conrention, and left alt the power in the bauds of 
Robespierre, CoUotd'Herbois, Billand-Varennes, 
Couthon, and St. Just* Their first act of autho- 
rity was to apprehond all suspected persons, and 
%o try them by ^evolutionary committees, the pow- 
ers of which were so unlimited, that they could 
readily seize on the four-fifths of the population 
of France. One of their earliest victims was 
general Custine, whose murder was followed by 
that of Marie Antoinette of FranQe,the wretched 
widow of Louis XVI. She had suffered during 
three months all the horrors of a close captivity 
in the prison of the Conciergerie, from whence 
she was led before the revolutionary tribunal* 
She perished on the 16th of October, 1793, having 
survived her husbatid nearly nine months. 

Her death was followed by the destruction of 
the Girondin party, forty of whom were brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and twenty 
others, who had He^, outlawed. In the number 
of those who were guillotined, was the celebrated 
Brissot, by whom the faction was headed. I^e- 
bruD, the njinister for foreign afiairs^ was after- 
wards 
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wards execnte^ as the friend of BHssot, and and« 
iher minister, Claviere, stabbed himself in fais* 
prison. Mademoiselle Roland, a lad^ celebrlite4: 
for her virtues and talents, and daughter of ih& 
minister of that name, Mras the next victim of the 
rerolutionary committee. The majority of the 
proscribed deputies had sought a shelter atBour^ 
deanx, which was in a state of revolt. That cit^ 
having, however, been obliged to submit to the- 
jacobin government, several of them were recogi, 
Bized, and put to death, petion and Bftrbaroui^ 
not having been able to find an asylum, the body 
of the former was devoured by the wolves. Thd 
latter had wandered so long without sustenance, 
that he had scarcely a vestige of life remaining, 
when he was discovered by his implo^able perse, 
cntors. The celebrated Condorcet was hunted- 
out in his coQcealment ; but had time to swallow 
fi dose of poison by which his punishment wav 
•bridged. 

The monster Orleans was brought up to Parif 
from Marseilles, and tried. He smiled at hia 
condemnation, and made but one request, which 
was that his punishment should not be de]aye<t 
until the following day. On his way to ^irecution, 
he braved the insults of the multitude, whose 
contemptible idol he had so long been ; and' pe. 
rished without the smallest remorse of conscience^ 
At this time the progress of the butcheries of the 
revolutionary tribunal observed aa augroenting[ 
ratio. Bailfy, who had been mayor of Paris at 
the commencement of the revolution, and»wlu>se 
mathematical acquirements are well known, w'as 
executed in /the ^eld of Mars Hear Pkris, afte^ 
iiaviug spent twQ drc^4ful hQura pn his Va^ 
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ithiiher. This refinement of jac^obift Cruelty was 
.followed by the murder of the ex-minister Duport 
J)utertre, and the eloquent Barnave. Several Of 
the most distinguished members of the constituent 
assembly shared the same fate. 

The committee of public safety sent a new army 
into la Vendee, with instructions to deliver up 
that wretched country to fire and pillage. These 
instructions were so faithfully executed by the 
commandant, Rossignol, that in a letter to the 
convmiuie of Paris, he stated that he had set fire to 
all the mills, with the exception of one which 
.belonged to a patriot. The inhabitants were 
hemmed in by four armies, against which tlidy 
had but a weak force to oppose. At a moment 
when they were thought to have been dispersed 
.and annihilated, they suddenly made their appear- 
ance, and fell on the republicans, whose columns 
they cut in pieces. They now crossed the Loirc^ 
and having been joined by many of the inhabi-i 
-tants of the neighbouring departments, made 
. tliemselves masters of several important posts, and 
liberated all those who had been imprisoned for 
' political crimes. 

Britany and a great part of Itformaudy being 
.£lled with the royalists who lu|d iequired the de- 
. tiomination of chouans^ and whositf System 6f war-* 
fare was to wait iii ambush for the unsuspecting 
enemy, Carrier, one of the ntjost atrocious mon- 
sters of the revolution, wm tent to Nan6&< He 
there spared ndther age nor sex : the aged^ the 
infirm, infants even, were his destined victims^ 
On pretext of removing them from one prison to 
another, he caused them to be bound together^ and 
embarked in boats^ so conttiiod^ by the means of 
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. a Talre ftt the bott6in, as to become filled widi 
water on their reaching the middle of the Loire. 
Ilis cruelties had the effect of drawing over niaiiy 
partiziuas to the side of Charett^ the royalist 
general, who must have possessed very extraordi- 
nary military talents, to be enabled to carry on 
such a war, without mon'^y, and without fortresses, 
at the head of an a^my chieiiy composed of pea* 
• cants. It has been calculated that the war of la 
Vcadee cost the French m6re men than had beeir 
sacrificed.by the warfare with the different powers 
•f the continent. ;. 

The city of Lyons surrendered on the 9th of 

October, 1793, after a long and desperate siege, 

during which, and the bombardment, the greatest 

/horrors were committed by the Satellites of the 

. convention, who massacred all the fugitive Lyon* 

nese they found without the wails. The atrocities 

, which followed the surrender exceed all that the 

imagination can picture to. itself of more than 

! cannibal barbarity. It is impossible to follow 

> Collot.d'Hcrbois in the hellish devices, to «vhich 

•.he resorted to torture his. vfctimsV While his 

colleague, Coujjiyi. aifixed his mark to the houses 

whibh wfsre tolpe^&molished,' he levied an army 

. of cnt.throats^^ the he^oCwhom was a detach* 

. mentof the revolutiunarjp'army of Parts. Thou. 

. sands of victims were, hgMls order, thrown into 

. thc.prisons;but4[iefore4pmassacres commenced, 

; a fe^itival 4ias cominiaded. After the tejpdporary 

co^imtssi^ iiad been employed for sev^^ral days 

. and nights In pronouncing sentence of^death oq 

. tl>e wretched prisoners, its members presented 

. themselves to Coilot d'lierbois, to complain tlint 

. t^cy w«r« as fatigued by thttlr task^ 4s was tka 
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executioner who attended at the guillotine. A 
new mode of punishment was accordingly adopt- 
ed. On the following day q&ty-'ninc indiyiduals^ 
bound two and two, ijreraf effbirted to the place des 
Brotteaux<f to be shit* T&e signal having been 
given by Collot d'llelrbois, the guns, loaded with 
grape-shot, were discharged. Those who were 
not killed by the fire, were dispatched by the 
muskets of the soldiery, and their bodies thrown 
into the Rhone. This butchery was succeeded by 
another similar one of a hundred and eight Tic« 
tims, the. greater part of them young men of 
good families, who had been purposely escorted 
to Lyons from the armies in which they were 
engaged in lighting thcTlS^ttles of their country. 
At the end of five months nearly six thousand 
persons had perished. 

The recovery of Toulon by the French was fol- 
lowed by the retreat of the army commanded by 
the dukio of York from before Dunkirk, and by 
the siirceider of Maubeuge to the republican 
arms*. ■Ow'JQie otihte hand,'not only Strasbourg, 
but the whjili^ of Alsace, was exposed by a de- 
cisive rictoij gained in that quarter by the Inft 
perialists. J " .; 

On th4^ 1st of June, 1794, the French fleet 
commancfed by ^miral Villaret-Joyeuse was de- 
feated by lord Howe, who, notwithstanding he 
had u^der his command a fleet of an inferior 
force, captured six of the enemy^s ships of the 
line. Another of their ships was sunk in the 
action, which conferred an immortal honour on 
the British arms by sea. 

The iniquitous law of the maximum had render- 
^d the situation of the capital precisely similar to 
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tiiat ofa town exhausted by a long sl^e. Before 
daj-break the streets were filled with multitudes 
of distressed women and children, ranged in lon^ 
files before the doors of the dealers in the ditferent 
articles essential to their existence. The trades- 
people considered the sale of their commodities tOi 
be tantamonnt to a pillage ; bat were forced to 
sacrifice their property to their personal safety. 
The inhabitants of the environs trembled when 
they brought their productions to market. Thcf 
public places were deserted ; and this was likewise 
the case with the quarters which had been for- 
merly inhabited by the faYOurites of fortune. On 
their hotels were inscribed the words natiofiai 

■ 

property^ to point out that they had been the 
abodes either of emigrants, or of the victims of 
the revolution. In the provinces the same picture 
of misery was exhibited. 

The department of Vauclase, having Avignon 
for its capita), had for four years been exposed to 
all the horrors and calamities of. the revolution, 
under the domintttton of Jourdan, stiled the cut^ 
throat. He was succeeded by another monster 
named Maignet, who, with a view ta the exercise 
of an uncommon vengeance, caused the tree of 
liberty to be cut down at Bcdouip, one of the 
most nourishing towns in that quaifter. On this 
pretext, the above place was set fire to, and sixty- 
three of its inhabitants sentenced to perish by the 
guillotine. The majority of those who survived 
fell a prey to misery and despair. 
• Joseph Lebon was sent to inflict a pu'nishnwnt 
on Arras, the place. of nativity of Robespierre. 
The revolutionary commifsion which was tlrere 
fslablished perforjntd its hellish functions wifH 
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such a rapidity, that in a few days there was not 
to be found a single house in the most spacious 
street of the above city, belonging to which sere- 
ral individuals had not l|eea guillotined. Nearly 
nine hundred persons perished in the presence of 
this monster, who was seated in a balcony during 
the executions. 

Among the magistrates who were immolated^ 
was the respectable and virtnons Malesherbes, the 
intrepid defender of Louis XVI. Forty. five mem*- 
-bers of the ancient parliament of Paris, thirty* 
three belonging to that of Thoulouse, thirty far- 
mers general, and twenty.five ol the most opulent 
merchants of Sedan, perished about the same 
time. Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the un« 
fortunate Louis, was brought to trial at the in- 
stigation of Billaud de Yarennes. She was sen- 
tenced to suffer death by the guillotine, notwith- 
standing it was impossible to substantiate a single 
■charge against this virtuous and exemplary female. 
The execatioQf were now multiplied to such a 
degree, that eighty persons were frequently con- 
Tcyed to th4 place of execution in the same 
Tehicle. To cite the names of all the illustrious 
victims who fell, would far exceed our limits, anil 
would at the same time present too horrid a pio- 
ture of human depravity^'f ^' 

Three weeks before the tvent which was to de- 
liver France from the most atrocious of tyrannies, 
Robespierre absented himself from the committee 
of public safety. The storm which hoyered over 
his head, had left him no other partizans than 
his execrable associates, Couthon and St. Just. 
The members of the convention who had hitherto 
been on his side, and had supported him in a^ 
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his sanguinary proceedings, were for the greatet 
part decidedly against him , and were consequently 
marked oat for his vengeance. At length, on the 
!26th of July 1794, Robespierre appeared at the 
conrention, and made a speech, in which he an. 
nonnced the speedy destruction of all those ^ho 
were obnoxious to his measures. This speech was 
the signal of a general insurrection against him: 
On a proposition being made that it should be 
printed and sent into the departments, a riolent 
opposition ensued, in the course of which the 
tyrant was called on to name the members whom 
he accused. On the morning of the memorable 
27th of July, Saint Just, in his endeaTOnrs to yin. 
dicate Robespierre, was interrupted by Tallien, 
who, to put an end to the divisions that subsisted 
in the assembly, demanded that the mysteriooi 
^eil which covered the conspiracy of Robespierre 
'should be entirely removed. He declared that be 
•had, on the preceding day, been present at the 
debates in the jacobin club; that he shuddered 
for his country ; that he had witnessed the for- 
mation of the army of the new Cromwell ; and 
that he had provided himself with a poignard to 
terminate his own existence, in case the conveu*- 
tion should not have the courage to pronounce a 
decree of accusation against Robespierre. He 
demanded that the sitting should be permanent; 
and that Hen riot, the commaudant of the armed 
force of Paris, should, as well as his staff, be put 
under arrest. 'J^his proposition was decreed, to. 
gother with the arrest of the commandant and 
principal officers of the national guard. TalHen 
tiow drew the attention of the assembly to the 
speech made by Robespierre on the preceding day, 
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and repeated by him in the evening at the jacobin 
club. Liichet, one of the members, demanded 
that he should be instantly arrested ; and a decree 
of arrest was accordingly passed against him, his 
.younger brother, and his accomplices, Couthou, 
St. Just, and he Has. They were ordered to 
withdraw, and the meeting dissolved. 

At seven in the evening the sitting was resumed, 
and the members of the municipality and depart- 
ment of Paris ordered to the bar. The arrest of 
Flcuriot-Lescot, the mayor of Paris, having been 
decreed, the president announced that the jacobins 
had invested and taken possession of the com- 
mittee of public safety. One of the members 
stated that Hen riot had effected his escape, and 
was paraded by the populace in triumph. Another 
brought the news that Robespierre had been con^. 
ducted by his partisans to the commune-house, 
and had been well received by the municipal 
officers. They were^ as well .as Ilenriot, onU 
la wed, and Barras appointed to the command of 
the national guard. The barriers of Paris hav- 
ing been shut, and other precautionary measures 
taken, it was announced that Robespierre and all 
his accomplices had effected their escape. Thej^ 
were declared to be in a state of outlawry. The 
different sections of Paris took the oaths of alle- 
giance to the convention. 

The door of the communc-house, where the 
conspirators were assembled, having been forced 
open, Robespierre attempted to destroy himself 
with a pistol, the discharge of which fractured his 
jaw. Le Bas blew out his brains ; and Couthon^ 
who had sought refuge beneath a table, stabbed 
Jilmself with a kfiiktf but not oorlially* The 
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younger Robespierre threw himself out of a win- 
dow, and received several fractures, llenriot 
was thrown out of another window by Coffinhaf, 
another of the conspirator^, and was found in 
a most dreadful state, but still alive. Ail the 
members of the commune were arrested. 

Sentence of death was pronounced on the con- 
iipirators on the afternoon of the following day. 
They w^^e conveyed to execution surrounded by 
a populace intoxicated with joy. Never did a 
culprit suflVr (^rcatcr torments than those endured 
by Robespierre. On the two succeeding days 
eighty-thrce of his accomplices, chiefly members 
of the commune of Paris, were executed. 

In the month of March 1794, the armies were 
more powerful than any Europe had ever witnessed 
on any former occasion. France alone, without 
allies, had levied upwards of a million of fight- 
ing men, Pichegru commanded the army of the 
north, and Jourdan that of the Sanibre and 
%lfuse. On the other hand, the emperor had 
Tisited tha scene of war in person, to animate his 
troops. The prince of Saxe Cobourg had repaired 
the fortifications of Valenciennes, and had thrown 
up considerable works near Courtrai and Menio. 
The protection of that part of maritime Flanders 
was confided to generalClairfayt; and, at a still 
greater distance, the duke of York made incur* 
Bioos ronnd Lrlle. The Dutch, under the com- 
mand of the hereditary prince of Orange, pro- 
tected the banks of the Sambre, another point 
relative to which the prince of Saxe Cobourg en- 
tertained well-founded alarms. 

The Austr\ans commenced the campaign by the 
investiture of Landrecies; the siege of which was' 
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earned on with so much activity, that the place 
surrendered at the expiration of ten days after 
the trenches had been opened. This M-as the 
fourth fortified place which the Austrians had 
conquered on the French territory. While they 
flattered themselves that the acquisition of two or 
three victories would conduct them to the capital, 
they were kept on the defensive by the republican 
troops, whose attacks were so concerted, that the 
Imperialists could with dilHculty discern the point 
from which they were directed. On the 26th of 
April the French entered Courtrai, and menaced 
Menin, to the succour of which Clairfayt marched. 
He was defeated; but returned a fevi^ days after 
to the attack of Courtrai, in front of which he 
threw up several commanding batteries. The re- 
publican troops made a sortie, and charged the 
enemy with so much impetuosity, that they dis- 
lodged them from their advanced posts. Clairfayt 
was thus obliged to retreat a second time, and de- 
manded reinforcements to disengage West Flan- 
ders from an incursion which would expose H 
great part of the Austrian army. The aulic cour\- 
cil was thus forced to- defer the execution of tho 
plan of an oti'civive campaign, and eventually to 
renounce it altogether. The French were thrice 
repulsed in their attempts to cross theSambre ; but 
were more successful in the passage of the Maese. 
, Jn short, the events of each day evinced the 
efficacy of the plan of the French council of war, 
presided by Carnot, to keep the Austrian army 
blocked up in^tts new conquests, and between the 
four fortresses by which they were protected. 

The prince of Saxe Cobourg resolved to make 
^ great effort ^o disengage W est Flanders, and 
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shifted his head quarters to Toumay* The army 
commanded by general Clairfayt was angmentd 
to twenty. five thousand men ; and that under the 
command of the duke of York, by whom he wai 
to be secoudcd, was still superior in point of nuin* 
bers. The prince of Cobourg, who waited the 
success of their combined operations, covered 
Tournay with the flower of the Austrian army. 
Such powerful forces enabled the Austrian army 
to resuBie the olFensive operations, with a strong 
persuasion that the body of French troops which 
occupied Courtrai, and the one which iuTested 
Mcnin, would be forced to lay down their arms. 
The duke of York set out from before Courtrai 
on the 17th of May, and took possession of all 
the posts to the right extending from Lilie to that 
place. General Clanrfayt crossed the Lys at Wer« 
wick and Commines. Pichegru, who was aware 
of these movements, prevented the junction of 
the two armies, and kept up a communication 
with Courtrai by skilful manoeuvres, lie put 
himself at the head of the detachments of troops 
which had retreated towards Lille, atid marched 
against the duke of York. The British and Hd» 
noverians maintained their positions for a consi- 
derable time, but were at length overpowered by 
numbers, and forced to retreat, which they did 
with great regularity. All their artillery and camp 
equipage fell into the hands of .the French; and 
two thousand of their troops werd made prisoners. 
The duke of York retreated with, his army to 
Tournay. General Clairfayt crossed the Lys, and 
returned to tlio position he had before occupied 
on the heights of Thielt, whence he was enabled 
to meaace CourtraJ, and to protect Ypres. 

The 
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The French, under general Pichcgrn, were 
repulsed with great loss in an attempt to t^ke 
Tournay by assault. Clairfayt having (quitted the 
position he occupied, the French general Souhain 
marched towards Ypres, and gave him battle. 
The Imperialists were defeated, with the loss of 
their camp ecjuipage, and Ypres capitulated soon 
after. West Flanders was thus open to the re- 
publicans, but Mas not the scene where the de- 
cisiire blows of the campaign were struck. 

When it was opened, the movements of the 
army, commanded by general Jourdan, did not ap- 
pear to have been concerted with those of Piche- 
gru. After two indecisive actions near Arlon, ge- 
neral Beaulieii, who had been opposed to Jour- 
dan, pushed on to Charleroi, the siege of which 
he raised. The latter general, haying left behind 
him strong garrisons, set out with an army of 
thirty thousand men, and, after a very rapid and 
difficult march, was met by the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg. Two actions were fought on the banks 
of the Sambre, the result of the first of which 
obliged general Jourdan to recross that river after 
having sustained a considerable loss. After the 
second^ Charl.Toi was invested by the French, 
and surrendered on the 2dth of June. The me- 
morable battle of Fletrus was fought ou the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Austrian army was commanded by the 
prince of Cobourg, the right being led by the 
prince of Orange, the left by general Beaulieu, 
and the centre by the prince of Lambesc. It 
had been reinforced by the garrisons of V'alcn« 
ciennes, Landrccy, and Quesnoy, and was about 
uinety thousand strong. Jourdan's army was 
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8tin superior in point of numbers, and had a verj 
formidable and well-serycd train of artillery. Tbe 
cavalry of the allies had, howeyer^ a manifest 
advantage o?er that of the French. 

General Jourdan attacked the enemy before 
day-break, but his troops were thrice driven from 
before the trenches with great losses. After hav. 
ing continued their efforts for nine hours, the 
Freuch retreated with order and regularity, 
Jourdan had, however, powerful resources in re- 
serve for a fourth attack. At six in the evening 
he advanced with the flying artillery, and the 
troops that had not hitherto been engaged. lie 
ordered a charge to be made throughout the whole 
extent of the line. It was executed with so much 
impetuosity, that the left wing of the allies wai 
broken. . The prince of Cobourg ordered a re* 
treat, which was conducted with great ability. 
The second conquest of Belgium by the French 
was the result of this battle, Valenciennes, 
Conde, Quesnoy, and Landrecies, capitulated, 
after a slight resistance made by the Austrian 
commandants. Luxembourg also surrendered to 
the French. 

A scarcity in Paris, in March J1795, was fol- 
lowed by several acts of just severity against the 
jacobins, BiJlaud V^arennes and CoHot d'Her^ 
bois were transported to Guaiane, and serenteen 
o^her deputies imprisoned. The capital continued 
ia an agitated state, until at length, on the 20tk 
of May, the mob which had been collected in the 
suburb of St. Antoiue, broke out in open insur. 
rection, and repaired Ui the convention, to de- 
mand bread and the constitution of 1793,> They 
murdered one of the representatives, Feraud, and 
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took possession of the hall, where they formed 
theiuseWes into a national assembly, and enacted 
several jacobiuical and r€folutionary measures. 
They were, however, Subdued, and their leaders 
brought to condign punishment. 

On the 15th of July tha emigrants were de- 
feated after an unsuccessful attempt to gain a 
footing at Quiberon. They had .obtained pos- 
session of a fort, from which they were driven 
by the republican troops. Many of the royalists 
atfected their escape; but the gallant count de 
Sombreuil perished at the head of many others. 
Tallien presided at their execution. 

A peace was signed with Spain in the month of 
July, from which time nothing particular occurred 
nntil the 5th of October, when an attack was made 
on the convention by the jacobins. A desperate 
contest ensued, which lasted for several hours un- 
til at length the rebels were mastered by ikrras^ 
who had ^he command of the armed force of Paris. 

On the 26th of the above month the convene 
tion was dissolved, and replaced by live directors, 
with a council of live hundred, and a council of 
elders. The following are the names of the mem- 
bers who composed the directory : Barras, Rew- 
bcll, RevcUiere-Lepaux, Letourneur, and Carnot. 

Treaties of peace had been signed in the spring 
of the above year, between France on the ouo 
hand, and Prussia and Tuscany on the other, 
Sweden and the electorate of Hanover followed 
the example of the above powers. The French 
were thus enabled to make more powerful ellbrts 
?n Germany, where they had two strong armies. 
They took Dusscldorf by assault, and laid siege to 
Meuti:. Berg and Manfrcim &ooa after fell inta 
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Bonaparte having crossed thePo, defeated tbe 
Tmperialistfi in two engagements, aiid forced the 
Jtaliau states to sue for peace. The memorable 
battle of J^odi followed, and was von by the 
French after immense diiTiculties. In their at- 
tempt to cross the bridge, the greater part of their 
grenadiers were mowed down by the cross fire of 
the Austrians ; but they at length made their pa»- 
sage good. The brave but unfortunate Beaulicu, ^ 
after the discomfiture of his troops, threw him- fl 
Kelt' into Mantua. That place was, after ftcvera! 
actions of less moment, blockaded by the French. 
It would be needless to recount all their exploits 
and successes during the above campaign. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the geDerai 
result, namely, that a revolutionary spirit was 
disseminated throughout every part of Italy ; 
and tlie Cispadaue and Transpadanc repoblicf 
established on the rttius of the Austrian govern- 
ment in that territory. 

Jn Germany, the French arms were not rqnally 
successful, notwithstanding they obtained sprnfi 
advantages at the commeucement of the cam- 
paign. Generals Moreau and Jourdaa having 
crossed the Rhine, the Imperialists were-ovcr- 
powereil in three difiercnt actions, the result of 
which enabled Moreau to take possession of 
Frankfort, and to over-run with his troo{>s the 
M'hole of Frauconia. Having afterwards entered 
Stutttrard and Munich, and formed a junction 
with Jourdan's army, tha French troops pene- 
trated into the centre of Germany, 'i'hey were 
liupcdifd in their progre5;s by the Archduke 
('harles, who had received considerable supplies 
of men and artillery, and who brought to action 
the army of Jourdan in the vicinity of TeDing. 

- -The 
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The victory obtained by the Imperiiillsts on that 
occasion was followed by another near Wurtz- 
bourg ; and Jouxdan was forced to retreat towards 
Dusseldorf, with the scattered remnants of his 
army. 

The celebrated retreat of Moreau 'followed 
Jhcse events, and was conducted in a masterly 
stile, which confers more credit on hiui than he 
would have acquired by repeated victories. He 
gained several in his retrogade march ; bnt was 
so closely followed up by the gallant Archduke, 
tliat at the close of the campaign the French 
possessed but one post on the right bank of the 
lihine. 

In the course of the above year, the Dntch 
settlements of Demarara, Isequibo, and Derbicej 
were taken possession of by Great Britain. The 
French island of St. Lucie was surrendered to 
t(»at power in the month of May ; and soon after 
those of St. Vincent and Grenada fell into th^ 
^ame hands. 

The Dutch made an ineffectual attempt to cap- 
ture the Cape of Good Hope, and for this purpose 
sent out a squadron of two sail of the line, a ship 
pf fifty-four guns, another of forty- tour, and four 
other vessels of inferior force. This fleet anchored 
in Saldannah bay, where it surreudered, without 
any opposition, to the British fleet, commanded 
by aidmiral Sir George Keith Klphiustone. The 
capture of forts Negombo and Colurobo, soon 
after put the Eoglifth in possession of all the 
Dutcii portion 4}i the island of Ceylon. The 
Dutch possessions of Amboyna and Banda likewise- 
surrendered to Great Britain. 

Sir Gilbert iilliott, the viceroy of Corsica, per- 
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celving that the greater part of the Italian poHi 
ivere shut against Great Britain, the commerce 
of which necessarily suffered in proportion, pro- 
jected an attack against the island of Elba. The 
town of Porto Ferrajo surrendered by cafiitula- 
tion in the month of July ; and the whole of tiie 
island passed under the domioatiou of Great 
Britain. 

Ill the month of October the island of Corsica 
ivasevaciiafrd bv the British forces, who had not 
only to contend against a French detachment of 
troops sent from Leghorn, but against the natjtes, 
who were rtiiolved on being again united witk 
France* 

An expedition nnd^r general Iloche sailed for 
Ireland in two divisions, one of which was obliged, 
by stress of weather, to return to Rochelle, witk 
the loss of one of the ships, the Sccvola, wkick ' 
foundered. The second division, consisting of 
eight two-deckers, rc*aehed Bantry Bay, where it 
remained for three days, but was at length driret 
off the coast of Ireland in a gale of wind. By 
this disastrous expedition, the French lost no less 
than three ships of the line, and three frigates^ 
without thf smallest prospect of effecting the [Mir- 
pose on which they were bent, that of eflectiuga 
disunion between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Jn the Italian campaign of 17U7, the Imperial- 
ists were th<^ first to attack, btit were defeated 
on the heights of San Marco, and at ilivoli^ 
where four thousand of them were obligcni to lay 
down their arms. These iwcnts were followed 
by the surrender of i\\Q Austrian detachment 
4'ommajided by general ProTcra. This disaster 
led to the entire defeat of the army commailded 
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by the Imperial general AlriDzi. The city of 
JVIantaa^afteralon^ and obstinate siege, fell into 
the hands of the French, who carried the war into 
tiie papal territory, which was speedily subju- 
gated. By the treaty of Tolcntino,whieh followed, 
Pope Pius YI. renounced all claim to Avignon 
and the county Venaissin, relinquished the lega- 
tions of Bologna, Ferrara, and llomagna, and 
•urrendcred, besides, the statues and pictures, the 
posses.^ion of uhich had given so high a celebrity 
to Rome.. ' 

The archduke Charles having been appointed 
to the chief command, the Austrians again took 
the field ; but retreated as soon as the French 
troops were put in motion. The latter crossed 
the Tagliemento, and brought the enemy to ac-. 
tion at Cainin. The battle terminated in the de- 
feat of the Imperialists, who fled, and left behind 
them a portion of their baggage and artillery. 
In the interim, the French genera), Joubert, ob« 
tained two victories over the Austrians, and se« 
cured their immense magazines at Brixen. The 
capture of Gradisca, by general I^rnadotto, ren- 
dered the French masters of all the Austrian pos- 
fcssions from the Alps to the sea. The Austrians 
were again defeated at Tarvis, and made over- 
tares of peace, which were followed by a suspen* 
sion of arms for nine days. The treaty of Leo- 
ben followed, by which it was stipulated, that 
the Emperor should renounce^ in perpetuity, his 
right to the Austrian Nctlierlands, and should 
acknowledge the Cisalpine repablic. It was set- 
tled that the Rhine, the common boundary be- 
tween the two nations, should be freely navigated 
bytheFreoch. 

G g 3 •W"^ 
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The campaign in Germany was sncccssfally 
prosecuted by the French, until the news arriToi 
of the treaty of Leoben, which produced a sus* 
pension of arms between the respective comnuui- 
ders. 

m 

The republic of Venice having been hostile to 
the French, general Augereau, at the head of a& 
army of twenty-five thousand republicans, took 
possession of the city of Venice, and seized on the 
forts and arsenal. By the treaty of Campo For- 
niio, signed by the Emperor and the French re- 
public in the month of October following, that 
city, withits continental possessions, together with 
the islands of Istria and Dalmatia, and the Adri- 
atic isles, fell to the lot of Austria ; while the 
French reserved to themselves the islands of 
Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, St Maure^ Cerigo, 
and a part of Albania. 

T4ie British admiral Sir John Jervis, who had 
for some time blockaded Cadiz with fifteen ships 
of the line, brought to action off Cape St. Vin- 
cent a Spanish lieet of twenty .seven Bhips of the 
line, commanded by admiral don Joseph de Cor- 
dova, and, with so very inferior a force, obtained 
a most brilliant victory, from which resulted the 
capture of two Spanish ships of a hundred and 
twelve guns each, and two others of eighty-four 
guns. 

The Dutch fleet under admiral de JVintcr hav- 
ing put to sea from the Texel, was encountered 
by the British admiral Duncan, on the 11th of 
October, off Camperdown. The British fleet 
was composed of seven ships of seventy-four guns 
each, of seven of sixty- four guns, and of one 
&lty gun ship. The Dutch fleet consisted of four 

8hipi 
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fhipi of seventy-four gans, five of sixty-eighth 
guns ; two of sixty.four ; two of fifty-six ; twa 
6f fifty-four ; and two of forty-four ; besides eight 
frigates and smaller vessels. The Dutch admiral 
V9S opposed to the British admiral's ship, and 
fought witli great gallantry for upwards of two 
hours. lie was well supported by a part of his 
Hect, but deserted, in the midst of the conflict^ 
by rear-admiral Storey, who commanded the cen- 
tre. His ship, the Vryheid, struck to admiral 
i)uncan ; that of the Dutch vice-admiral, to .the 
English admiral Onslow , and, besides these, two 
flag siiips ; three others of sixty-eight guns ; two 
of sixty-four ; two of lifty-six ; and two others of 
an inferior force, fell into the hands of the Bri« 
tish commander. 

In.tho months of June and July Cadiz was twic« 
bombarded by a British squadron commanded by 
rear-admiral Nelson. This operation had a con- 
siderable elfect on tho city, and was also calcu- 
lated to annoy the shipping ; but did not lead to 
any decisive result. 

Several expeditions were undertaken by Great 
Britain against the colonies of France and Spain. 
The island of Trinidad, belonging to the latter 
power, capitulated in the month of February, 
and has since been in possession of the English. 
The attempts against Forto Rico and Tencrifib 
failed of success. 

The English ministry made another attempt to 
negociate, and for that purpose Lord Malmsbury 
was again appointed ambassador. As this mea- 
sure was not attended by the wished for result, a 
declaration was published by his Britannic ma. 
jesry, in which the obstacles constantly opposed 
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by the gorenimcnt of France to a rccon'cUiatioli 
were energetically pointed out. 

The plan of the conquest of St. Domiogd was 
abandoned by the British, in consequence of the 
impracticability of throwing in sufliciefit supiiiiei 
of men to combat, not only the Frenck troops on 
that island, but also the numerous bodies of ne« 
grocs who had taken up arms, and %%cre led oa 
by their gallant countryman, Touissaint i^on- 
verturc. 

The congress of Uastadt assembled on the Ist 
of January 1708, to settle the disputes between 
France and tlie Germanic empire. While the dis« 
cussions were spun out to an immoderate length, 
an event occurred in Italy which endangered the 
safety and very existence of the See of Rome. 
Joseph Bonaparte, the French ambassador in thd 
Papal capital, had long fomented diisturbances 
among the populace, who at length became so 
mutinous and rebellious to the governinent^.tbat 
the Papal troops were ordered to fict against 
them. They were assembled in great numbers in 
front of the palace of the French ambassador ; 
and in a struggle between them and the military, 
a French general, Duphot, was sJioin. Ou this 
pretext general Berthier invaded the Roman ter- 
ritory, which he entered with a formidable army. 
The castle of St. Angelo, in w hich the pope and 
the majority of the cardinals had sought shelter, 
surrendered on the first summon ; and the tree of 
liberty was planted by the populace in front of 
the capital. The Roman republic having been 
|)roclaimed,the French general Berthier made his 
public entry into the city. 

Tbe Jilgyptian expedition havinc been planned 

^ by 
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by Bonaparte, with the consent of the French di- 
rectory, the armament sailed from Toulon on the 
20th of May, 1798, Nearly forty thousand veteran 
troops had been embarked, together with an im- 
mense quantity of ammunition and military stores. 
Q'he (irst enterprise was an attack upon the island of 
Malta, which surrendered on the 12th of Jnne, 
after a feeble opposition. It was indeed rather 
won by treachery, than by force. On the 30th 
of the above month the French fleet anchored off 
Alexandria. The troops having been landed^ 
that place was carried by a siege, with but a tri- 
fling loss on the part of the French. After se- 
veral actions, in which the Mamelukes and their 
followers were constantly defeated, Bonaparte 
made his entry into Grand Cairo, which opened 
its gates. 

The naval action of Aboukii*, so glorious to 
the British arms, was fought on the 1st of August 
pf the above year. Admiral Brmx, who cofn- 
wanded the fleet employed to convoy the French 
troops to Egypt, lay at anchor off Aboukir, with 
thirteen ships of the line, and four frigates. The 
fleet commanded by the British admiral. Sir Ho- 
ratio Nelson, consisted also of thirteen ships of 
the line, and a ship of fifty guns. The superio- 
rity in point of metal was on the side of the 
French) they having one ship of a hundred and 
twenty guns, and three of eighty, while all the 
iirttisti line of battle ships were of seventy.four 
guns tach. Notwithstanding the French fleet 
w as anchored as near the shoals as possible, the 
Ikitish admiral, by a bold manoeuvre, brought 
his ships, with the exception of oiie which got 
a^rouud^ between tliu enemy's vessels and the land. 

The 
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Tiic action commenced at sun -set, and was f ought 
with nnabating fury until nine in the evening, 
when the Orient of a hundred. and twenty guns, 
commanded by the French admiral Bruix, caught 
fire, and blew up witn a terrible explosion. Tho 
action was not suspended until noon of the sue- 
ceding day, when the victory was completely in 
favour of the British, who captured two ships of 
eighty guns, and seven seventy .four gun ships. 
Another French ship of seventy. four guns was 
burned. Thus terminated the ever-memorabls 
battle of Aboukir ! / .. 

. It was. folio wed by a new confederacy against 
France, on which, and the subsequent operations^ 
it had a marked influence. 

The Turks declared war against the French 
republic in the month of September ;. and tha 
emperor of Russia, with the same view, made 
formidable preparations both by sea and land. 
The Neapolitan troops entered the Papal territory 
in November, to attack the French ; but were de- 
feated at Civita Gastellana by the republican gc* 
neral Kampionet, who forced.them to evacuate 
Rome, of which they had taken possession. The 
kingof Sardinia^ by whom the confederacy had 
been joined, was reduced to the humiliating neces. 
fiity of abdicating his throne, on which condition 
alone he could avoid being , sent prisoner into 
France. 

A formidable rebellion having broken out in 
Ireland, the French general Humbert bnded in 
Killala bay, distant from Dublin about a- hundred 
and twenty mibs, at the head of about nine hun- 
dred men. Notwithstanding thp allurements held 
out to them, by the new doctrine of liberty and 
- . - equality^ 
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^qunViiy^ lie conld prevail on but fc^ of the pea* 
santry to join his standard. With the feeble rc«- 
iiYforceiueiits he could collect, he marched to Cas- 
tlcbar^ where he obtained an advantac^e o?cr the 
troops sent to oppose his progress, lie now ad. 
Tanced towards Tuam, but was met at Ballina- 
sjiuck by a' column of British troops commanded 
by lieutenant. colonel Crawford. After a short 
but spirited contest, his detachment surrendered 
thcmselYCs prisoners of war. The rebellion was 
shortly after snbdu^. 

An expedition havinj; been planned by Great 
Britain for the destruction of the canal of Bruges, 
inajor-gencral Coote was charged with this enter- 
prise, and effected a landing near Osteud. lie 
vuccoeded in burning several boats, and destroyini; 
<hc sluicegates ; but the troops under his command 
baving, by stress of weather, been prevented 
from rc-embarHing, were forced to yield to the 
superior numbers of the French who had been 
'Collected, and were made prisoners. The British 
^?[pedition agakist Minorca was more successful. 
'General Stuart, with a small forco of eight hun. 
4lred men, obtained possession of that island, 
which eont&in^d a triple force of Spaniards. Ano- 
ther French expedition against Irdand, was in- 
tercepted ; and the Iloche of eighty guns cap- 
4ured by a British squadron. 

At the commencement of 1799 the Frenditook 
Tf)ossea0ion of Naples, which was declared arepub* 
He ; and about the same time a reyoution wasef« 
iected in the little republic of Lucca, which abo.. 
'Ilished the aristocracy, and assumed a popular 
form of 'government. In Germany the campaign 
was opened by the d^t^ o£ the French general 

Jourdan^; 
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Jourdan. A treaty having been entered iote 
betwet*n Great Britaia and Russia, the troops of 
the latter nation took the Oeld. The dissolution 
of the congress of Rastadt was marked by the 
assassination of two of the French minbters. A 
strange mystery still hangs over that event 

In their progress in Italy the French made them- 
selves masters of Tuscany ; but were checked in 
their career by the Imperialists, who obtained an 
advantage over them in two actions at Verona. 
The Russian general, Suwarrow, was so successful 
in his operations, that the allies were enabled to 
enter Milan. The French now evacuated the 
Roman and Neapolitan territories. The disasters 
which had befallen their generals Moreau aad 
McDonald, brought about air counter revolution 
in Tuscany, which abolished its democratic form 
of government. Modena was captured by the 
French, who were attacked and defeated by the al* 
lies in three actions on the banks of the Trebbia. 
in consequence of these defeats Turin and Bologna 
fell into the hands of the allies. The surrender of 
the French garrisons of Alexandria and Mantua 
followed. 

In the month of August Holland was invaded 
by an Anglo-Russian army. The first expedition 
sent thither was commanded by the gallant Aber- 
crombie,and was no sooner landed than the Dutch 
evacuated the llelder. Nine ships of war^ and 
three Indiamen, lying at anchor, surrendered to 
the British admiral Mitchell. The British and 
Russian troops, who had penetrated into the coun 
try J were attacked a few days after by the combin# 
ed forces of France and Holland, whom they re- 
pulsed. The second expedition, conunanded by 

his 
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his royal highness the duke of York, reached 
Holland about the middle of September. After* 
several actions, which were fought with doubtful 
success^ the country being found to be no longer 
tenable, and the invading army having been dis* 
appointed in its expectations of being joined by 
the majority of the Dutch, a negociation was en- 
tered into with the French general Bnine, in con<^ 
sequence of which the combined English andRus* 
sian army evacuated the Batavian territory. 

Bonaparte, who after the subjugation of Egypt^ 
had penetrated into Syria, was checked in his vic« 
torioHS career by the memorable defence of St« 
Jean d' Acre^ to which he laid siege. His failurQ 
on this occasion was chiefly ascribable to the sup* 
port afibrdcd to the besieged by Sir Sydney Smithy 
and to the intrepidity of a few British who had 
been landed from the fleet. The return of Bona* 
parte to France soon followed this miscarriage. 
Before we speak of the revolution he eflected 
there, it will be necessary to touch on the opcnu 
^ons of the British in difibrent quarters. The cap. 
ture of Seringapatam, in the East-Indies, wasfol. 
lowed by the surrender of the Dutch settlement 
ol' Surinam, which was achieved without a single 
gun being fired. In several naval actions GreatBri* 
tain still manifested her superiority on the ocean. 

The conduct of the directorial govoniment o( 
France had been marked from its earliest esta- 
blishment by a system of rapine and fraud which, 
had brought France to the eve of a civil war; 
The forced loan, and the iniquitous- law which, 
seized on tht; persons, and confiscated the property 
of the relations of emigrants, had completed the 
wretched!iess of the subjugated ^rcnch^ when a 
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ludden reTOhition effected by Bonaparfe on the 
9th (^NOTomber, I TDQ, overturned the director j, 
knd set np the consular government, at the head 
M trilieb ho placed bimflelA Jlis first measure 
was an ineffectnal attempt to treat trith Great 
Britain. In the pacification of la Vendi6e he was 
more snc^es^fu). llclatircly to Egypt, the treaty 
of El- Ariscb, by which the French consented to 
€TA^uate that country, was not acceded to by the 
British ministry. 

The difiicult passage of the French army of 
reserve, commanded by the first consul Bonaparte^ 
over the mountain St. Bernard, was followed by 
the entry of the French Into Milan, and by the 
re-establishment of the Cisalpine republic. This 
event leads us to the memorable battle of Marengo, 
which procured a peace to the Enropean conti- 
nent. The Austrian general Meias had disputed 
the field against the French ivith a roost obstinate 
eourage, and had thrice forced them to fall back 
and retreat, when general Dcsaix came up and 
decided the battle in favour of the republicans. 
This valorous officer was slain. By the armistice 
in Italy, which was concluded two days after, a 
Considerable number of fortresses were delivered 
up to the French. The definitive treaty of peace 
between Austria and Franco was concluded on the 
0th of February, 18© I. 

In the month of May, 1800, Genoa was bora- 
Barded by a British fli*i*t. The furt and island of 
Goree surrendered about the same time to a small 
BHtish squadron ; and in the month of September 
the island of Malta passed under the domination 
^f (Ireat Britain. 'J*wo expeditions to the coast 
^' Spain, one against Ferrol, the other, against 
^Mihtj ■ terminated imHicccsiilulIy. 
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A convention for an armed neutrality, directed 
against Great Britain, was entered into by Russia 
and Sweden ; and afterwards acceded to by Prussia 
and Denmark. In return an embargo was laid 
at the close of the month of January 1801, on 
ail Russian, Danish, and Swedish ships in the 
ports of Great Britain. To exclude the British 
Vessels fromth^ navigation of the Elbe, the Danes 
resorted to the measure of the temporary pos- 
FCFsion. of Hamburgh, at the same time that the 
Prussians seized on Hanover. These hostile pro. 
ceedings gave rise to the battle off Copenhagen, 
in wliich the British Admiral Lord Nelson made 
a vigorous attack on the Danish line of defence. 
The action was continued with unabating severity 
for four hours, until at length the British admi. 
ral, to spare the further effusion of blood, pro. 
posed an armistice, which was acceded to by the 
Danes. The Swedes next seceded from the 
northern alliance ; and shortly after a convention 
was signed between Great Britain <and Russia. 

War was proclaimed by Spain against Portugal 
In the month of February 1801 ; and in the month 
of April following, a Spanish army, headod by 
the prince of peaee, invaded the Porluguose ter- 
ritory. By the treaty of peace which followed 
between the two powers in June, Spain obtained 
the province of Olivenza. Portugal shortly after 
made her peace with France. . Her example Was 
followed by the king of Naples. 

• The British expedition against Egypt reached 
its' destination at the commencement of March ^ 
and a part of the reserve, commanded by major- 
general Moore, landed on the 8th of that month. 
The whole of the army having been afterwards 
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chapel in honour of St. John the Baptist, on a 
mountain near the city of Jacca. The fame of 
his sanctity being \i idely spread, his funeral obse- 
quies were graced witli a numerous assemblage of 
the people, ainong whom were no fewer than six 
hundred gonilemen. Whether they resorted 
thitlicr through religions zeal, or whether the 
mce'lng was concerted by some who foresaw that 
a popular assembly might be easily converted ip 
forward their own views, is unknown ; bat cer- 
tain it is^ that the chief men of the country, tak- 
ing this opportunity to descant on their common 
"sufiferings, from the rage and cruelty of the Moors, 
and to point out the glory -and happiness that 
"would arise from throwing off their yoke, the 
Kavarri, by one consent, elected a gentleman 
named don Garcia Ximcncs, of the ancient blood 
. 1^ of Spain, to be their chief; who, eager 
7^9 * to prove himself worthy of theil* partia- 
* lity, led them against the Saracen infidels, 
and defeating them on several occasions, wrested 
AiHsa from thiir hands. 

On the demibo of this prince, his son don 

Garcia Inigas obtained the sceptre, which }\e 

SM'nyod with \f!;r)urand prudence. lie extended 

his trrriiori'js as far as Biscay, received homage 

from the court of Arragon, and at his death left 

his dominions to his son don Fortuno Garcia, who 

. j^ has been highly celebrated both for bb 

"^^^ ' valour and his virtues. He was present 

"' in the famous battle of Roncevanx, Jn 

which Charlemagne was defeated, and in which 

riijbroHier.in.Iaw Aznar count of Arragon lost 

^ii<^ lite. Don Fortuno is said to have been at last 

BlpAVk in a battle which he fought with the Moors, 

and 
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and to hare been succeeded by his son don Xi«. 
menes Garcia, in whom th^ original line became 
extinct, and an iaterregnum ensued, during which 
that famous code, entitled '^ The Laws of Sob* 
rarra" was formed. 

Charlemagne ha?ing finally made great pro* 
gress on the side of Spain, according to the cus* 
tom of the tiroes, appointed counts in all the 
considerable places which he had reduced ; but 
one of them, named Aznar, having reyolted from' 
his descendant Pepin king of Aqnitaine, seized 
on the almost impenetrable mountains which 
form the frontier of Spain towards France; ^ -q 
and at last entering into a compromise '^ * 
with his sorereign, died in his cause. 
- Count Sancho, the brother of the deceased, 
with a nominal subjection to the heirs of Charle^ 
magne, extended his territories in such a manner 
as to unite part of Arragon and Navarre to Sob- 
rarva ; but the precise limits of his government 
or the place of his residence have not been re- 
corded. He appears to have been a prince of 
some abilities, but at the time of his death, his 
principality was in the utmost danger of being 
overwhelmed by the power of Charles the Bold. 

Don Garcia Sanchez succeeded his father ia 
the flower of his age, and at a time when his re- 
putation for courage and conduct was . y. 
fully established. Observing that the '^' 
Moors were too much embarrassed to * 

interrupt him, he devoted his time and attention 
to secure and to adorn his kingdom. With this 
view, he erected several fortifications, repaired 
some towns, and built others ; and extending 
bis dominions rather by wisdom than force, ar« 
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rired at a good old age, iiitb the lore and esteem 
of his people. 

His 800, don Sancbo Abarca, possessed abili- 
ties equal to his rank and to that conjuncture of 
aHairs when he was raised to the throne. Soon 
Jifter his Qcccssion, tho Moors inraded some of the 
neighbouring prorinces, and the king of Nsu 
Tarre, perceiying that he was indirectly attacked, 
entered into their defence with animation, and 
defeated the aggressors with great slaughter. 
The war^ however, continued for many yean 
lender Alman^or, Tizier to the king of Cordova, 
who was a most inTeterate enemy to the Christian 
aamej and who, after exercising the most barba- 
rous cruelties on the people of Castile, Leon, and 
Catalonia, advanced against Pampeluna, the ca- 
pital of Navarre. From the excellent disposi- 
tions the king bad made, here the infidels met 
with the first decisive check ; and were finally 
obliged to retire within tbeir former bounds. 
The Christian princes, henceforth, sensible of the 
advantages ofunanimity against the common foe, 
geniraliy made a common cause, which gradu- 
ally tended to the downfal of the Moorish pow«r 
in Spain. 

After reigning twenty-four years, this Cbri*. 
J. jy tian defender suuk into the grave, and 
OQi ' ^^^ succeeded by his son don Garcia 
Sanchez 111. surnamcd " the Quaker,'' 
from a violent shaking with ^hich he is said to 
have been seized • before the commencement of 
an action. This, however, appears to have been 
purely a nervous affection, arising from a hurry 
of spirits, for no man was less susceptible of 
fear whenever the engagement grew warm. In 

conjunction 
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conjunction with his allies, he j^ve the Moors 
under Alman^or several signal overthrows ; and 
by raising the courage of the Christians, abated 
the fierce and Oery spirits of their enemies. 

But whatever praise may be due to this prince 
as a warrior and a politician, historians are much 
divided in regard to his general temper and con- 
duct as a governor. It seems, however, that he 
was liberal to excess, and that, smitten with the 
religious zeal of his time, he founded several ab- 
bies.' He entrusted the education of his son don 
Sancho to an abbot of the monastery of St. SaU 
vador, who took care to infuse into his pupil, not 
only principles of religion, but maxims of good 
sense and honour, which he afterwards success- 
fully applied as a king, and which gained him the 
appellation of '' the Great.'' 
' He began his reign by entering into ^ \ t\ 
close alliance with the house of Castile, ^^V.. 
which contributed not a little to his in- 
terest and his glory. He next swept the vallies 
of Sobrarva aud ilibagor^a of the infidels, in 
which enterprises he met with the most zealous 
assistance from the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Having thus secured his dominions from cxter- 
fial foes, he set about regulating their internal con- 
cerns. He began with reforming the monks, or 
rather the professors of religion in general ; and 
by introducing some pions and learned men from 
other countries, he added the force of their ex- 
ample to theiniluence of his own endeavours. 

By the murder of the last heir male of the 
house of Castile, he became legally entitled to 
tlut^e colmtry^ in right of his wife, of which, 
he 'sLCwrdiv^lf- took possession) aud regulated 
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its raonaiiteries on the same principle he had done 
those of his hereditary dominions. 

. Being now advanced in years, he was desirous 
of seeing the four princes, his sons, established 
in bis ]ife«tinie ; and to accomplish this design so 
near his heart, he pursued a plan, which, though 
justice warranted, policy revolts from, and wis- 
dom disclaims. Those accessions which he had 
j^ 1^ made to his kingdom, he frittered down 

.* / agiiin, by dividing them into equal por« 
tions among his heirs ; and thus, instead 
of promoting their happiness, he laid the founda- 
tion of the most deadly fi'uds among them. 

In consequence of their father^s impolicy, don 
Garcia of Navarre ^perished in a battle against 
don Ferdinand of Castile, his brother ; and don 

. 1^ Sancho IV. son to don Garcia, was assas. 

i'n"~r ^*"^^*^'^ ^^y ^*^" Raymond, his brother 
^ ' also. The kin*^ of l/'ashle, uncle to the 
as^ai^sin, joyfully availing hinisell" of the troubles 
which followed this murder, di^momhcred l^thcay 
from Navarre ; and alter a variety of jealous 
oppositions and sanguinary conflicis, don San- 
cho V. succeeded in uniting A rragon to .Navarre. 
This prince reigned with glory, about the year 
1100 ; but having lust his children * by death at 
an age when they were capable of rivettifig his 
tenderest alPection, he fell a prey to grii^ and 
disease, and departed this life, af(pr governing 
the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon for ten 
years. 

Don Alonzo, his brother, who acquired tlie 
epithet of Valiant, by the splendour of his vic« 
tories, gradually became one of the mos^.paw« 
erful Christian mouarcbf that ever rei^^ in 

Spain. 
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Spain. He united the kingdom of Na?arre, Ar- 
ragon, Leon, and Castile under his sway, and it 
IS said assumed the title of emperor. He was the 
first who carried the anus of the Christians into 
the fertile plains of Andalusia ; nor was he less 
distinguish^ by his yalorous acts on the side of 
France, where he took Bayonrte^ 

The fame of don Alonzo's gallant exploits drew 
to his standard the most renowned knights froni 
every country of Europe ; but obstinately per- 
sisting in the siege of Fraga, and giving battK* to 
a much superior army of Moors, he was totally 
defeated with the loss of many genprous foreign 
cavaliers, and the flower of his own nobility who 
lay on the field of action. The king himself, 
however, with some difficulty escaped to the 
monastery of St. Juan de la Pegna, where * y. 
he is said to have died of grief, two days ' * 
after, "'^*- 

Leaving no male issnc, he bequeathed both his 
kingiloms to the Knights Templars,' with prodi- 
gious legacies to the church; but his ministers^ 
•too wise and magnanimous to submit to such a 
disposition, as soon as they had recovered from 
tiie consternation into which reverses had thrown 
them, convened an assembly of the states, and 
elected don Pedro Starez, of the house of Arra- 
gon, to be their king ; but several perf ons of 
great weight and authority objecting to this ap- 
pointment,, as the only means to prevent a civil 
war, it was found expedient to elevate to the 
throne don Garcia Ramirez, brother to the de- 
ceased, at that time a monk, and in priest's or- 
ders. This prince was then in the flower of his 
a^e, and weU qualifled Jby nature and cultiva- 
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fion to support the dignity to which he wai 
ad?aiiccd* 

Scarcely, howeyer, was he seated on the throne, 
before he found several competitors, or rivals, 
ready to dispute his title ; yet, with singular ad- 
dress, he extricated himself eat ai his difficuU 
ties, partly by the lenitives of negociation, and 
partly by force of arms. His reign indeed was 
a series of great and noble actions ; and after 
supporting and establishing the independency of 
his kingdom, he died in peace at Pampeluna, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of (hat 
. jx capital, equally lamented by his subjects, 

11 ''^o' ^"^ ^y ^^^ princes With whom he had 
formed alliances. 
About this period, the crusades was the epi- 
demic madness both of kings and their subjects ; 
and Thibault had scarcely taken possessioaof his 
new kingdom before he set out on an expedition 
to the Holy I^nd. To this wild scheme he was 
probably induced, rather in consequence of a 
vow made by his father, than from the suggestions 
of his own reason. He risqued too ninch in 
abandoning his kingdom before he could conso* 
lidate his power, to make such an undertaking 
desirable to any man of sense ; and nothing but 
the blind devotion which at that time was paid to 
the sec of Rome, could hate protected his domi- 
nions during his absence, from the attacks of ri- 
vals and competitors. The papal anathemas^ 
however, were sure to be fulminated against those 
who were inclined to take any advantage of a 
man engaged in such reputed holy caterprises ; 
and to the dread of these, Navarre owed its 
tranqnillity, during the cFMde ia which its king 
|i as engaged. The 
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The conduct of ThibauU in the Holy liand 
was allowed on all hands to entitle him to praise. 
By his prudencci he brought oif a patt of the 
infatuated thousands who had assumed the badge 
of the cross j and at his return, he was received 
M'ith gratulation by his subjects, by whom he was 
afterwards sincerely beloved. 

His predecessors hmd bounded their yiews of 
improvement by erecting fortresses, churches, and 
convents ; but don Thibault was ambitious to 
introduce elegance and magnificiMicc, as well as 
utility. Hb admirable natural genius had been 
cultivated by an excellent education, and travel 
had enlarged his views and meliorated his heart. 
Attentive to the duties of his station, at the time 
he seemed most to neglect them, he brought with 
him from the east not only experience, butanum« 
ber of valuable fruits which he naturalized ia 
Navarre. These were some of the advantages 
which attended the crusades in other countries as 
well as this, and which in some measure compen- 
sated for the loss of blood and treasure that were 
50 profusely expended by the diiierent Christian 
powers. 

Agriculture, in particular, found a zealons 
patron in Thibault, which hitherto his subjects 
had practised so rudely, that the soil and climate 
were unjustly blamed for what was in reality the 
eftect of ignorance, or want of application, lie 
also built some palaceswhich still remain no con- 
temptible monuments of his taste ; and formed 
by his ex^nipie, the nobility began to assume a 
mors polished character, which soon rendered 
Kavarre the most brilliant court in Spain 

Excepting some unpleasant squabbles arising 

from 
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from priestly pride and ambition, which wcra 
abetted by the see of Rome, the reign of Thi- 
bault for many years presented a peacefal pictare 
of reciprocal duty and allegiance, on which the 
pea of history dwells with pieasare* A known 
lo?c of jnsticc and an established reputation for 
bravery prevented the king of Navarre from ei« 
thcr giving or receiving any insult; and hereachcd 
the age of fifty, with the love of his subjects and 
the esteem of his neighbours. He excelled, him- 
self, in music and poetry ; was attached to tha 
sciences, and a protector of literary men. 

Thibanlt was thrice married, but left no male 
issue, except by his last consort, Margaret, 
daughter to the count of Foix, by whom he had 
three sons. On his death-bed, he recommended 
his family to the protection of the king of Arra. 
gon, who accepted and performed the charge with 
a fidelity which reflects a lustre on his name. 
A Y\ Thibault II. was a minor at the time 
1253* ^^ '"^ father's death, and wishing to visit 
his territories in France before he fixed in 
Navarre, he proceeded into that country, where 
he ingratiated himself with all ranks, by his af. 
fable and mild deportment. St. Lewis invited 
him to his court, and gave him his daughter £li. 
xabeth in marriage, with a portion of ten thou- 
sand livres ; no contemptible sum in those days, 
trifling as it may now appear. 

After a considerable stay in France, duriqg 
which many important concerns were adjusted 
between him and his father-in-law, Thibault re- 
turned into Navarre, where he had the mortifica- 
tion to find that his nobles were become turbu* 
lent and dissatis^ed, under a pretext that their 

\^ririlegea 



^TiiUtge$ had beea abridged in some of the pre. 
ceding reigos. The powerful mediation, how- 
ever, of the i^ope. Urban lY. soon put an end 
to these jealo&sies and animosities ; and in con- 
sequence of the death of his next brother Pedro, 
who had been ^ constituted governor of Cham- 
pagne, the king of Navarre again found it ne- 
cessary to revisit France^ when l^e appointed his 
younger and only surviving brother Henry to ihm 
same office* 

About &is time^lSt* Lewis of France having 
been instigated by the pope to assume the cross, 
he engaged in the same scheme his two sons-in- 
law, Thibault of Navarr^ and Edward prince of 
England. The regency of Navarre was now 
committed to Henry, governor of Champagne, 
^ho had just espoused Blanch, daughter of Ro- 
bert count of Artois ; and queen Isabel obtained 
the latter government in his stead. 

A truce being concluded between the rival 
po^(^, which it would have been deemed a spe- 
cies of sacrilege to break, and immense prepara- 
tions made for the supposed expulsion of the in- 
fidels from the Holy jLand, the fleet and forces 
set sail, and in the train of Thibault went many 
lords of Champagne and Navarre. 

The behaviour of prince Henry, during the 
king's absence, was firm and prudent. He 
avoided every occasion of embroiling the people 
of Navarre with their neighbours, and preferring 
honesty to policy, let slip some favourable oppor- 
tunities of taking advantage of their necessities 
or misfortunes. 

Though Thibault of Navarre and his atten- 
dants made no doubt^ when they embarked on 

their 
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thtMrcirpcdition, that they were destin'ed for iht 
Holy Land, they discovered, when it was too 
late to retract, that I^ewis had no intention of 
proceeding to Syria, but to the coast of Africa, 
>i ith the design of besieging Tunis. Thither don 
Thihault accompanied him,and%ia8 present when 
]w died of the plague, before he cmiM etfeciany 
one purpose of his expedition. Philip the Hardy, 
■eldest son of Lewis, being then in the camp, 
wisely preferred the enjoyment of the kingdom 
of France to the quixotic designs in wliich his fa- 
ther had been engaged, and accordingly he re- 
yy y. turned with his armament and companions 
1 !)-()* *^ Sicily, where the king of Navarre im« 

"^ ' mediately fell sick, and departed this life. 

For sincere piety, sweetness of temper, and 
all the qualities that can render rank and power 
beloved, the character of Thibault stood very 
lii^h in his own times, nor do we sec the least 
reason to detract from it now. His « queen soon 
folluwed him to the tomb, without issue. 

Jlenry, surnamed the Gross or the Fat, "who 
h'j(l bjcn left regent, was proclaimed king of 
Navarre at Pampeluna, soon after his brotber*< 
death. He was a prince of great dignity, and 
supported the ills of life with a fortitude that did 
him honour. His only son was killed by a fall 
fruni his nurse^s arms, and fearing lest his fa- 
nilTy should be set aside, in case of his early 
demise, lie procured the states to acknowledge 
his daughter Donna Joanna, an infant of two 
years old, to be hl;iress of the crown. Not long 
after, he is said to have entered into a treaty 
with Edward I. of England, to give this priu. 
cess; when she should arrive at marriageable 
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age, to one of liis sons ; but be that as it may, 
Henry did not live to see any of bis expectations 
realized. Most writers ajjree that he waschoaked 
with fat ; when he left his daughter sole * j^ 
heiress to bis dominions, under the tute« |07«* 
lage tif her mother Blanch of Artois. 

Scarcel)/ was Donna Joanna three years old 
when she became a queen ; and her mother, sen- 
sible of the criticaJ situation in which she stood, 
assembled the states of the kingdom in order to 
'make choice of a proper person to assist her in 
the administration ot affairs, when don Pedro 
Sanchez Montagu was appointed to this office. 
It was not long, however, before a party was 
formed against don IVdro; and the kings of 
Castile and Arragon, who had both views of ob- 
taining the younsj princess in marriage, being 
applied to on both sides, the queen-mother, in 
order to secure her own safety and that of her 
ttaughter, lied with her into France, where they 
were received with ail the respect due to their 
dignity and distress. 

At this juncture, don Alonso, surnamed the 
Wise, governed Castile, and that he might force. 
a marriage which he had much atlicart, between 
the young quwR of Navarre and one of his^ 
grandsons, he marched into Navarre ; but finding 
"its frontiers well guarded, he made little inipres- 
sion, atid at last was obliged to retire. Mean- 
while, tiio states of Navarre, with don Pedro at 
their head, inclined to the claims of the "kin^ of 
Arragon, who atlected more moderation, and was 
"tiUIing to obtain by good will wlttit the king of 
CasUle attempted by fraud or force. 

No sooner. K:)\VcYer; were the queen of N&- 

*tot. j^ii* ^.k varre 
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Tarre and licr mother taken under the protectioa 
of Philip of France, than that monarch projected 
a match between the former and his svcond soo 
Philip, who inthc seqiicl became his heir; and 
thus all the estates and dominions of the queen 
both in France and Navarre became annexed to 
the French monarchy, 

' Matters being thus settled, Eustace de Bean- 
marchais, seneschal of Thoulonse, was appointed 
viceroy of Nayarrc, and sent with a considerablB 
army to take possession of that country. He 
speedily oyerran a great extent of the kingdom^ 
and obtained possession of part of the city of 
Pawpcluna, while don Garcia AlmoraVides held 
the other with his faction, in favour of Castile. 
Don Pedro, indignant at being superseded, com. 
mandcd a body of troops without ; and patchii^ 
up an agreement with don Garcia, drove the 
French viceroy and his army into the castlei | 
where they were besieged. 

News of this transaction arriving in France^ 
the king's uncle, Robert count of Artois, was 
dispatched with an army to the relief of the re« 
gent ; and owing to the jealousy of his oppo* 
ncnts, rather than his power or skill, succeeded 
in carrying his point. The city of Pampelnna 
ilovted with the blood of its inhabitants ; and. 
the French, who had been the occasion of the 
most horrible massacres, gained a considerable de- 
gree of credit, by checking the fury of their 
troops, and saving a remnant from extermioa* 
tioH. 

The count of Artois having secured the ca- 

j)ital, followed up the bkrw, and speedily s^ 

^•ared the whole kingdom^ except a few frontier 

towns 
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towns wMch had been pidt into the Tiands either 
of the Casti!ians or Arragoucse^ by their respec- 
tive partisans. 

The affairs of Navarre being at length com- 
posed, acconling to the wishes of the French 
£OUrt, Eustace Beaamarchais was left in the com- 
mand of the army, as well as in the direction of 
civil afiairs. This nobleman acquitted himself so 
well, that he gradually reconciled the natives to 
bis government and to an alliance with France^ 
which at first they had regarded as the most signal 
•i* misfortunes. 

Donna Joanna, queen of Navarre, having nov 
eatered her fifteenth year, a marriage between her 
and prince Philip, afterwards surnamed le Bel, or 
the Fair, was solemnized, much to the satisfaction 
«f all parties ; and this proved the first con- . jy 
jtinction of Navarre with the kingdom of ' . 
France, to which it now stands united. ' 

The disputes between Philip the JIardy and 
Alonso the Wise, king of Castile, frequently 
brought both kings into the field ; but without 
either friendship or reconciliation, a truce was 
generally patched up*, which lasted only till air 
opportunity presented itself to either party of 
TiolaUng it to advantage. Still, however, there 
might 'be said to be peace and amity between the 
two nations, compared to that bloody war which 
existed between France and Arragon on account 
of the Sicilian vespers. 

Philip, now of Navarre, attended his father in 

Jus expedition into Catalonia, when he made him. 

self master of Geronnc, a conquest equally fatal 

to both kings ; for don Pedro of Arragon fell a 

nartyr to thelatigue he had undergone, and I'hilip' 
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the Hardy expired of a disease at Perpignn, 
chiefl}' brought upon him from the same cause. 
Tht'^se wan, however, were extremely beneficial ' 
to Navarre, whose viceroys were left at liberty 
to pursue their plans of improvement, ami to 
draw advantage from the misfortuues of tiieneigh« 
bouring kingdoms. ' 

Philip the Fair carried ojk the war against Ar« 
ra^oii uith vigour, but ti^mporised with Castilci 
till some intestine feuds arising in that country, 
the viceroy of Navarre was instructed to demand 
a surrender of all the towns and fortresses of 
which his arovernment had been despoiled at an 
early period of its history. This being complied, 
with, don Alonso de la Cerda was acknowledged 
king of Castile ; who availing himself of the per- 
plexities of Philip, refused to carry the stipola* 
lions into execution. JMeanwhile donna Joanna 
died in the thirty-fourth year of her age, ieavinf 
J. jx Lewis,. Charles, and Philip, successively 
i'oq/ kings of France, and Isiibella^ married 
to PIdward II. of Fingtand, in whosa 
right Edward 111. her son, claimed the French 
crown. The most mttmorable action of iier life 
was building the college of Navarre at Paris, 
which she liberally endowed. 

On the demL<ie of his mother, Lewis Ilufin, 
that is the Quarrelsome, assumed the title of king 
of Navarre, being then fifteen years old. Tb^ 
states of that kingdom immediately sent a re« 
spectful deputation to the court of France, to 
request that their young king might be sent into 
his own dominions ; but though the invitation 
appeared proper and reasonable, it was two years 
before it was complied with, lie carried with 

him 
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Miid into Navarre, whore he was solemnly 
crowDi*d, a considerable number of young . y^ 
noblemen and gentlemen, for whom he /r.^.^* 
prorfded, and thus strengthened the 
Frencli interest in that country. 

Le\i'is protected his kingdom from all acjiifrcfj- 
wou, but appears to have been little esteemed. 
His queen being found guilty of adultery, was im- 
prisoned, and afterwards strangled ; and himself, 
after a short and trouMesome reign over . j^ 
France, as \<en as Nava rrc, died at the cas- . tj i « * 
tie of Vincennes, as it is said, of poison. 

hy his iirst queen he left a daughter, named 
Donna Joanna, who, as no salic law stood in op- 
position to her claims, appears to have had a legi. 
timate title to be queen of Navarre ; but both 
Philip the Long and Charles the Fair, her^mcles, 
assumed the power in prejudice to their niece, 
uho espoused Philip count of Evreux. 

On the death of king Charles, however, j^ yv 
the states of Navarre, taU'lg advantage . * ^ * 
of the confusion which pervaded the 
kingdom of France, from the disputed claims for 
«^mpire, solemnly declared Donna Joanna II. 
their queen, and appointed regents to govern in 
her name. They next sent to invite their sovc* 
reign queen and her consort to Pampeluna, where 
they were received" with all possible demonstra- 
tions of joy and respect. 

When these felicitations and transports, how. 
ever, were a little subsided, the stajtes, after pre. 
facing their object by a detail of the irreguliiri. 
ties which had crept into the constitution of the 
kingdom of Navarro, from the long absence of 
fhuir sovereigns, presented a bill of rights which 
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they requested the king and queen to swear to the 
observance of before their iaaiigu ration. This be- 
ing graciously acceded to, they were solemnly 
A D ^''^^"^^^ ^^ the cathedral of P>Dipelana, 
/*^c)Q ^*^^ ^l>^ l<)u^ acclamations of their faith- 
ful subjects. 

Soon aftiir, Philip III. king of NaTarre, being 
invited to accompany his brother-in-law, of 
FVancc, to the nars in Flanders, left his qnctm at 
)'amp(>Iuna; and having signalized his bravery, 
partiruluriy at (he famous battle of Cai»s»cl, he rc« 
turned into his own dominions; where he speedily 
discovered that from the overgrown power of 
Alonso of Casfile, it was absolutely necessary to 
be on his guard. Meanwhile, till his kingdom 
could be put into a due state either of defence or 
annoyance, he judged it most prudent to tempo- 
rize ; and after a friendly explanation, all matters 
in dispute were amicably adjusted, and a peace 
concluded between the two rival powers. 

It was not long aft"* this transaction, that the 
king and queen of Navarre paid a visit to their 
native country, France, leaving lienry de Solis 
as viceroy In their absence. This person, to an 
inordinate ambition joined a turbulent spirit, and 
leaguing with Arragon, made an unprovoked in* 
curbioninto the territories of Castile, where his 
temerity and indiscretion alone operated his de* 
feat. The couit of France at this period, being 
agitated and distressed by the wars with England, 
was unwilling to sanction the aggression, \e^t it 
should have too maoh business on its hands; and 
therefore in(erpo.sing its good oflices, a new vice- 
roy was sent to Navarre, and a treaty was con- 
cluded on honourable terms between that country 
aiid Castile. Don 
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non Pedro, now seated <m the throne of Ar- 
ragon, consuinmatcd the marriage which had beeor 
conciude.d some years before with the infanta 
^laria of Navarre ; and Philip III. together with 
bis queen, soon after returned into their own do« 
minions, where their presence was become very 
necessary. Soon after their arrival, the news of 
the siege of Algezira, by Alonso of Castile, against 
the Moors, excited the interest of all Christendom ; 
aiid Philip, eager to shew his zeal against the infi. 
dels, attended by a chosen body of troops, march* 
ed to the scene of action, and was received in the 
camp of Alonso with distinguished honours. His 
conduct and valour on this occasion are highly 
extolled ; but being seized with a malignant fe« 
ver, he paid the debt of nature before he ^ -^ 
could return to his capital and tamily, to i <» 19 * 
^he sincere sorrow of his people. 
*^ Donna Joanna goveri>ed the kingdom of Na%. 
Tarre after her husband's death, with equal dignity 
^id discretion. She made choice of the wisest 
^nd most upright of her subjects for her coinisel. 
]ors ; and by their advice, regulated her own con« 
duct. The king of France entertained such a 
ri'gard for her, that he intended to give his son 
in piarriage in her daughter Blanch ; but when 
the young princess, attended by her mother^ 
appeared in the French court, the aged monarch 
was so struck with the )>eauty ol^ the foj^mei;, that 
be married her h'vmseif. 

The queen of Navarre did not long enjoy the 
honour of this great aijiance : she died a few 
months after, in the twenty-third year of her 
reign^ and was buried i\i the monastery of St.. De^ 
fii$. ' Sho U^k A uuuicrous progeny. 

Ch? 
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Charles the Wicked, at that time eighteen 
years of age^ and one of the most accomplished 
persons of his time, sacceeded his mother. He was 
courteous, welUbred, eloquent, and easy ii^ hiii 
addrcits, and, without losing his dignity, possessed 
the happy art of conciliating popular regard; but 
after he ascended the throne, those good quali- 
tics were so disgraced by their opposite Tices, 
that he became an object of detestation. 

Not long after his accession, a rebellion brokt 
out, which CharU^ haying speedily suppressed, 
punished the rcvolters with such severity, as gare 
}iis people a Tery unfavourable impression of a 
reign, the first passage of which was marked with 
blood. The king, however, shewed the most so- 
vereign contempt of public opinion, and acted 
only from the impulse of his own passions. 

Sensible that it would contribute to his inte^ 
rest, or security, to have a personal acquaintance 
with the princes, his neighbours, he paid a visit 
to Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, and after- 
wards had an interview with the king of Arragon, 
both of whom he cajoled with fair professions. 
Soon after, he went to the court of France, 
where he urged some obsolete claims with such 
spirit, that the king was glad to soothe and 
soften him by oilering him the princess Joanna, 
his sister, in marriage. Charles accepted the 
proposal ; but scarcely were his nuptials cele- 
brated before beset up new demands, part of 
which, the necessity of his affairs obliged the 
king of France to comply with ; though Charles 
had not only been guilty of rebellion, but also of 
murder, in his dominions. 

A forced reconcUiatioti at last took place, 

through 
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♦b rough the good offices of the two dowagers of 
France, when Charles, after some other base in- 
trigues against the peace of France, withdrew to 
Navarre, waiting for a proper opportunity of 
wrecking his vengeance against his brother-in-law 
and benefactor. 

It is painful to pursue this unprincipled cha« 
racter through all the labyrinths of deceit. By 
his pestilent eloquence, he seduced the dauphin, 
then eighteen years of age, from his duty, per. 
suading him that he was extremely ill used in not 
having a government assigned him. ,A sense of 
dnty and filial affection, however, soon brought 
the dauphin to a juster way of thinking ; and, 
in order to atone for his offence, and to punish 
the author of it, he contrived to deliver up 
Charles of Navarre to his father's indignation. 
Ifis plans, however, were so well concerted and 
po deeply laid, that though detained as a pru 
80Dcr,he enjoyed more comfort than John, whom 
next year, the fate of war threw into the hands 
of the English at Poictiers. 

This event spread confusion and dismay over 
all France, and Charles availing himself of the 
attachment of a few faithful friends, contrived 
an escape to Amiens, from whence he was soon 
invited to Paris by the dauphin, who had assumed 
the gorernment of the kingdom, and hoped to 
have strengthened his authority by the support 
of the king of iVavarre. In this expectation he 
■was grossly deceived ; for Charles had not been 
long at Paris" before he made a public and pathetic 
harangue to the people, in which he endeavoured 
to reconiiuc^d himself to their attention as go- 
Ternor^ ^nd to supplant the dauphin. Thti young 

prince^ 
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prince^ in consequence, was compelledtn coihply 
with the very extra?agent and iusolcnt demands 
of this profligate and insidious man ; who haWag 
gained his point, proceeded to Rouen, where* 
uniting with the English, he formed the design iA 
carrying Paris by force. In the seqael, faowever| 
Charles and the dauphin were again recoflciled| 
and the former returning to his hereditary king- 
dom of Navarre, soon after had another inter* 
view with Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, 
which produced a war between them and the 
king of Arragon. Charles, however, who was 
restrained by no sense of honour, studied only 
to make a dupe of both ; and on advantageout 
overtures being made to him by Pedro of Arra* 
gon, he deserted his former ally, and even com* 
menced hostilities against him. 

John, king of France, dying a prisoner ia 
England, and his son Charles being seated on the" 
throne^ the king of Navarre, notwithstanding 
the enlarged views of aggrandisement which hd 
had formed nearer home, thought this too fa- 
vourable an opportunity to be neglected, of ex- 
torting something from the weakness of a new 
government, hastened to send troops into Nor- 
mandy ; but their general being defeated and 
taken prisoner, Charles of Navarre was glad to 
A Y\ listen to terms of accommodation, and a 

I'^fi^' P^^^^ ^'^ concluded between the two 
powers. 
But tranquillity did not suit the genius or dis- 
position of this prince. He soon entered into 
contrary engagements with the kings of Castile 
and Arragon, with a view of reaping advantage 
from each; but in this his duplicity deceived 

him. 
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lim. Tr a word, the history of the mancruTrcs 
of Charles the Wicked saToar of romance, 
though impartially related ; and as he took part 
in all the great events of the time in which be! 
liTcd, it would fiir a Tolume to record all his 
transactions. 

At last becoming miserably infirm, ii^ a t\ 
consequence of a debauched life, he re- - ' ^ ' 
tired from pablic view, and bent all his 
thoughts to prepare for eternity ; for notwith- 
standing his vices, which were too prominent to 
be disguised, he atfectcd to be thought religious^ 
in order to impose on the world. While in this 
melancholy state, a sedition was raised in Pam- 
pelnna, under the pretext that the city was il^ 
i^uppUed with corn, and that the revenue was 
mismanaged ; but feeble and reduced as the king 
was, he exerted himself with his wonted spirit 
tp suppress the tumult, and having got some of 
the ringleaders into hi6 hands, he inflicted capital 
punishment upon them. This was the lastellbrt 
of his authority ; for soon after he resigned his 
lureath, in the tifty.sixth year of his age and the 
thirty-sixth of his reign. 

His son, Charles the Noble, at his ac- ^ y. 
cession, was twenty-five years old. At . ,' * 
the time of his father's demise, he was in 
' Castile with his consort, on a visit to his bro- 
ther-in-law don Juan, king of that country^ 
ivho before they parted, as a token of his afl'cc- 
tioii, remitted a large sum of money which both 
bis predecessor and himself had stipulated to. pay 
to him. 

His qneen, of the house of Castile, bore him 
ason^nrho received his father's name; a circum* 

• stance 
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«taucc which proved highly grateful to the people 
of Navarre. 

(Iharli's being desirous of settling his claims in 
Francis and being invited thither by the princes 
of the blood, resolved to undertake a journey 
into that kingdom. He made his mUI, and con- 
stituted the quern regent^ in case any fatal acci- 
dent should befal him. On his arrival in Pari^, 
hi' found public affairs in the greatest distraction , 
and that a war with Kngland was iaevitable. 
This dismal prospect induced him to use all his 
interest to conclude a treaty without loss of 
time ; and by the agreement then entered into, 
he relinquished all pretensions to Champagne^ 
Hrii', and Evcrcux, as also to all the places 
which his ancestors had held in Normandy, in 
consideration of receiving the town and district 
of Nrmours, together with an annual pension of 
l'i,OU) livres, and the farther sum of 200,000 
crowns, by way of indemnification for the reve- 
nuoA of which he had been deprived. This was 
but a poor compensation for the sacrifices he bad 
made, but circumstances justified the prudence 
of the measure. At length, having csBentially 
contributed io restore the public peace, and hal- 
ing concluded a marriage between his third daugh- 
trrand the count de la Marche, one of the most 
urcomplished men of his age, he returned to his 
own dominions, whose interests he continued to 
consult, by sound judgment and active exertions; 
His subjects had always been divided into fac- 
tions, which had often brought the country to 
the ycTge of ruin : former monarchs had seen and 
lamented this, and yet dared not attempt the 
removal of the evil : but^ in consequence of the 

credit 
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A war breaking out soon after with Castile, the 
l(ing of that country made irruptions into Na- 
Tarre, and committed the most terrible devasta- 
tions. Indeed the conyentions and treaties which 
from time to time had been made between the 
princes of Arragbn and don Juan of Castile, sub- 
sisted no longer than interest or passion directed ; 
and the truce which now t-ook place was no better 
obseryed than the preceding ones had been. 

' In the year 1435, a desire of aggrandizing his 
tamily induced the "king of Navarre to ac- 
company his brother into Italy, where he waj 
taken prisoner in an engagement at sea, to the 
great grief of his queen and the confusion of 
his subjects. He was released, however, in a 
few months, and returning into Spain, exhaust- 
^ the treasure both of Navarre and Arragon 
hy his wild and ambitious projects. The hopes 
of his subjects in the former kingdom rested on 
his son, don Carlos, prince of Viana; and to 
gratify them in this respect at least, he nego- 
dated and-conclnded a marriage for him with the 
princess Anne of Cleves, niece to the duke of 
Burgundy. 

About the same time his eldest daughter was 
espoused to the prince of Asturias, who proving ' 
impotent, laid the foundation of much shame and 
Uaisery. 

' Not long after, the queen of Navarre died of 
a broken heart, occasioned by grief for what 
^e saw, SL^ well as by an anticipation of ill.i; 
likely to ensue. She left all to her son, don 
Carlos, then of age ; but expressly ct>mmanded 
him not to assume the title of king, without his 
father's consent, 

Ll2 After 
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After the death of his mother^ tho-princc of Visu 
na, one of the most accomplished persons of his age, 
was pLTmitted to administer the affairs of Navarre^ 
but his father still retained the rank he had for- 
iiierlj enjoyed. The young prince^ however, dis- 
approved of his father^s conduct on various occa* 
sions,andan enmity ill^concealcd, or an open op- 
position for some time subsisted between them. 
The native goodness of the prioca of Viana pre- 
vented him from taking any advantage of the 
kin;;'s imprudencies or injustice, as long as it was 
posbible to temporize ; but a rupture at last tak- 
ing place between them, brought on by the vio- 
lence of their respective adherents, a battle was 
fought in which the king's life was in the utmost 
danger, but towards its close the prince was taken 
prisoner. Wtiile in confinement he refused to 
take any sustenance, except from the hailds of ai 
natural brother, named don Alonso, fearing lest 
poison should be mixed with his food or drink ; 
and the great precaution which the king took to 
secure his p^Tson heightened those suspicions^ and 
increased the jealousy of bis subjects. 

The states of Navarre were open partisans of 

the prince, and his uncle the king of Arragon 

warmly interposed in his behalf. At length a 

treaty was concluded : the heir apparent was to> 

. |x be restored to liberty, and the revenues 

' . ' of the kingdom divided between him and 
his father ; but notwithstanding this 
arrangrmcnt, it was found impossible to re« 
store cordiality between them, and the ^me 
of discord, ^hich had only been smothered, 
soon burst forth with mure violence than 
ev(T. The prince^ doa Carlos, relied on the 
V r ailec* 
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a^fifccdons of the people, who were in reality 
mach attached to him ; on the other hand, the 
king, don Juan, piqued himself on his experience 
and military skill, and his ability in managing 
political intrigues, in which, indeed, he was ably 
assisted by his queen, the step-mother and inve- 
terate enemy of the prince. 

A cItII war in consequence of these dispositions 
broke out a second time in Navarre, in which 
the king prevailed, and the prince was obliged 
to fly for security to France, and afterwards to 
Italy. After rarious turns of fortune, a feigned 
reconciliation again took place ; but the prince of 
Vianadied soon after in the forty-first year » y. 
of his age ; and, by his last will, called to . ' . ' 
the succession, his sister donna Blanche, 
to whom indeed the crown of right belonged. 

The death of the prince was far from compos- 
ing the disturbances which had been raised on liiA 
account. Navarre was depopulated and de- 
stroyed on ail sides ; and don Jua^, who had 
received the crown in its greatest lustre, was 
execrated as the cause of all the misfortunes 
which afflicted that devoted country. At length, 
having lost his queen, who had been the instiga- ^ 
tor of many of his follies and his crimes, and 
being embarrassed on all sides, he resolved to 
deliver up the unfortunate Blanche, his eldest 
daughter, into the power of her younger sister, 
Leonora, married to the count of Foix ; and, 
under pretence of marrying her to Charles duke 
of Berry, carried her oyer the Pyr^'enees. In 
the seqnd, the wretched princess was thrown 
into prisdn and closely confined, from whence 
she was Hb<Mrat«4 <^d1j ^7 death. She was taken 

h,l9 off 



. j^ off by poison at the instigatioii of the 

lAfii ^^^^^^^^ of Foix, whose husband irome-* 

diatcly laid claim to the kiogdom of Na* 

Yarre, but the king soon obliged him to listen to 

an accommodation. 

Don Gaston de Foix, son to the count of thai 
name, was killed in a tournament the sameyear, 
leaTing behind him a son, Francis Phcebus, and a 
daughter named Catherine. The count his father 
died about three years after, and this so discon* 
ccrted his consort denna Leonora, that, although 
ambitious and high spirited, she suspended her 
intrigues for the- recovery of Navarre during a 
whole year. 

' While matters were in this situation, her fa- 
J. r. ther, woni out with years and inftrmities, 
.* * breathed his last at Barcelona, so poor, 
alter all the bustle he had made in the* 
world, that the furniture of his palace was obliged 
to be sold, in order to defray the cxpences of hif 
funeral. 

immediately on -receiving certain intelligence 
of her father's death, the countess of Foix, caused 
herself to be proclaimed qneen of Nararre ; but 
so much were her health and spirits wasted by 
chagrin and expectation, that she died on the 
A T^ twenty-second day after; having recom* 

1^70* '^^^'"^^-^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ family to her bus* 
band's relatiens ; — that was, in eifcct, to 
the court of France, without deigning to make 
mention of her brother Ferdinand of Arragon, 
Francis Phccbus, count of Foix, and grandson 
to the deceased, was, without hesilatipn, recog- 
i^ized king of Navarre. He had just entered 
iuto his twelfth y^ftr, and both in person and 

mind 
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mind gave promise of being a most accomplish- 
ed prince. But notwithstanding his high con- 
nections, and the partiality of the people, the 
two factions of Beaumont and Gramont, which . 
had long agitated and diyidcd Navarre, left hini 
no more than the name of H^ng* . A^ length, 
however, some of the relations interposing their 
good office, the states requested the presence 
of Francis among them, who, arriving power- 
fully supported, was received with the * j^ 
universal acclamation of his subjects, 1401* 
and solemnly crowned at Pampeluna. 

After the ceremony of his #liaugaration was 
performed, the king set out with a numerous 
and respectable attendance to visit and. take 
possession of the different parts of his kingdom^ 
in his progress, he shewed a wisdom and pru- 
dence beyond his years, which made those who 
were about his persoq, regard him as a persoii 
^ent from heaven for their welfare* But though 
Francis displayed abilities which qualified him to 
act for himself, his filial affection, or his modesty^ 
taught him to consider his mother, Magdalen, 
princess of Viana, as his guide and directress in 
all things ; and accordingly all grants were made 
out in her name. 

This bright scene, however, w^ of short dura- 
tion. The young monarch was vigilantly regarded 
by two of the most subtle monarchs in the world, 
Lewis XI. of France and Ferdinand the Catholic. 
It was proposed by each that hie shonld match 
into his iamily. Family attachme^nt and inclina- 
tion led his mother, with a blind devotion, to fa- 
vour the interests of France ; policy would hayc 
.taught her, that the ha])piness of her son was 
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most likely Co be promoted by adhering to Ar- 
ragon. Ihe principal nobility of Navarre, and 
more especially the count de licrin, whom it was 
found necessary to continue in the office of con% 
stable, urged a matrimonjal connection with 
donna Joanna, heiress to the dominions of Ar- 
ragon ; and the mother of the young king, not 
willing to comply, adopted the rash expedient of 
carrying him and his sister to Beam. Return, 
ing, however, to Pan, the king began to decline, 
jL pv and on the thirtieth of January brcatlied 
1483* ^'^ Iast,^d was buried in the cathedral 
of LescaR 

Upon the decease of her brother, donna Ca. 
therinc dc Foix was immediately declared queen 
«f Navarre ; but the perplexities 'which had at- 
tended a proposed marriage contract with the 
late king, were now tenfold increased. An am- 
bassador arrived from his catholic majesty, to 
press the marriage of the young queen with the 
fufant don Juan ; but the princess Magdalen, her 
mother, determined to sacrifice the interest of her 
daughter, as she had formerly of her son, to a 
predilection for France, accepted a husband for 
her, recommended by that court, in the person 
of Jean d'AHx^rt, son of the count of Perigord 
and Limoges. iTicir nuptials were solemnized at 
A, D Orlhes, notwithstanding the most violent 
I JO A opposition to the measure fromi many of 
the leading men of Navarre. 

The lord of A ben as, uncle to the new married 
prince, was declared viceroy of Navatre, and in 
conjunction with the faction of the Gramonts, 
governed th at part of the connttT which acknow« 
H^d^cd the queen Vauthorit/i^i^taucli prudence 

and 



and moderation. A cofisiderabic portion of Na« 
¥arrc, however, obeyed the count de Lerin, un- 
der the protection of tlipir catholic majesties, who 
justified their interference from political motives; 
alleging that Navarre was the gate of Spain, and 
that in common prudence they, ought to keep it 
shut against the French. 

It was not long indeed before the young king 
and queen, found themselves under the ncces. 
sity of seeking the friendship of don Ferdioand 
the Catholic. . Their affairs on both, sides the 
Pyrrenees, aud during the minority of Charles 
VIII. the little disposition iriiich gorernmeBt 
shewed to serye them, l^cft them no other ajter. 
native. Ferdinand received their applicationa 
with civility, and a short tjime after ordered his 
general to restore all the places w.lilch he had 
taken in Navarre^ and at the saine tio^e deplared 
til at kingdom under hi$ protection. 

So far matters had proceeded favpurablv; 
but though the kingdom of Navarre was lor 
the present secured from hostile aggression, it 
was still torn by domestic feuds. In order to 
suppress them, the states invited their sovereigns 
to come and reside among them, and according- 
ly they were crowned king and queen ^ *^ 
of Navarre with great pomp, and an \aq± 
appearance of much cordiality. Not 
long after they renewed their alliance with the 
king of Castile; and Ferdinand of Arragon, on. 
the other hand, seemed to evince the utmost zeal 
in their cause. 

. The impolitic conduct oif John d'Albcrt la 

urging claims which he could not support, and 

tbcu feeling indignant because he was refused^ 

•'■ ' ' t ^ 
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. 1^ and entering into views hostile to Ver^ 
(V* ^' diuaud, at last roused that monarch to 
^ opposKion, and in the space of a few 

days, I'auipcluna and several other strong places 
opcni'd their gates to the tictor ; u hiic the king 
and queen Here for fed to i\y, 

John d' Albert supported by the French iutcrrsfy ' 
made several ineffectual attempts to recover his do^ 
minions: he protested and exclaimed against the 
injustice done him, hot he made little impression 
either on friends or foes. His behaviour is said to 
have merited the following severe reproach of hii 
wife. ^^Ilad I beeh John and you Catherine, we 
should have remained king and queen of Na- 
varre!** Ferdinand, indeed, left them in posses, 
siou of fjower Navarre, beyond the Pyrrcnees 
towards France, but he annexed the rest of the 
kingdom to Castile, and by the authority of the 
litates declared them for ever indivisible. 

After the death of don Ferdinand, who was 
certainly guilty of flagrant usurpation and in- 
justice in regard to the king of Navarre, that 
unfortunate prince made another attempt to re- 
cover his dominions; but being defeated, and 
some of his principal adherents taken prisoner?, 
^ |. he was so much affected that he died of 
' ' chagrin soon after, and in a few months 
his queen followi'd him to tlie grave. 
Both directed that thuir bodies should be dopo. 
sited in the cathedral of J^'scar, in order to be 
removed to Pampeluna, when it should be re. 
cohered by their posterity, to whom, notwith- 
Ktanding all their miifortunes, they left a con. 
fciderable patrimony, cout],H>sod of esia hv 
ionising to the two ancient families of F'-' •• i 
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